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PREFACE 


Indo-Aryan Literature is overladen with unsolved 
enigmas, and Indo-Aryan Culture as evidenced in that 
Literature possesses features not to be met with anywhere 
else in the world. 

The corner-stone of that culture, Farm'xrama-dharma, 
has been a standing puzzle. The extraordinarily hetero¬ 
geneous composition of the Atharva Veda appears to repel 
all attempts at a rational explanation. The unrestrained 
glorification in the Vrfifya Book of that Veda of the 
despised heretic atui unbeliever of later days has been 
dismissed l)y scholars of repute as “ too abstruse and 
absurd ” a composition to admit of analysis and interpreta¬ 
tion. Where, again, can one find such unprecedented 
mutilation of admittedly scriptural material as is seen in 
the Vedic Redactions The Vru'i/axh.wa ritual literature 
as a whole is a veiy imisoum of confusing contrarieties 
and inconsistencies. The liteiaturo of the Br.lhmana Books 
has struck unprejudiced (and even sympathetic) foreign 
observers as the very limiting point of perverted literary 
ingenuity ; and yet this literature is seen to be the nidus 
out of which have apparently sprung into existence the 
finest crop of philosophical speculations and religious 
conceptions of undying vitality. The relation of the 
Pur.inas to the f^rauta literature is admittedly a problem of 
incalculable complexity and difficulty. The “ inviolable 
Suta ”, the ” hrahmalaiullin Magadha”, the ” ntjanyabandhns ” 
to whom maha'xrotri^a Brahmans must go to be schooled 
in the Vedanta (crown and summit, that is to say, of the 
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Vedas) are enigmas, in appearance scarcely less unfractable 
than the enigma of the Eka-Vratya of the Atharva Veda, 

So far not only has no organised attack been directed 
against this multitude of by no means unrelated riddles ; 
what attempts have been made to solve them in detail 
(casual and haphazard at best) have made no pretence 
whatever to following any reasonably scientific or rational 
method. Facile assumptions and, worse still, speculations 
motivated by prejudices covert and express, so far from 
clearing up the confusion, have tended only to 
aggravate it. 

The author is convinced that the time has arrived for 
a planned endeavour to solve all these intertwisted 
problems, and according to methods which will appeal to 
the scientifically minded. He is fully persuaded too that 
he himself has been able to lay hands on clues which must 
ultimately lead to their right solution. He realises 
nevertheless that relatively greater importance has at this 
stage of Indo-Aryan scholarship to be assigned to the 
question of method than to the immediate results to be 
achieved by Its application. 

The discriminating reader, he hopes, will not fail to 
notice that throughout his thesis, whilst he has appeared to 
be (as he could not well avoid being) concerned mainly 
with the right analysis. Interpretation and co-ordination 
of his material, the author has been almost as keenly 
interested in the method which he thinks should be adopted 
in handling that material. What he has designated his 
“ methodology ” will be seen to run like a thread of wire 
through the entire thesis. The reader is distinctly apprised 
of it in the brief Introductory. It is conscientiously put 
into operation (though without pointed reference) in the 
five following Sections. He advisedly waited for the 
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completion of this preliminary course of practical 
demonstration before presenting a direct exposition of the 
method itself in Section VII ; and the procedure therein 
out-lined has been overtly followed in the remaining 
Sections. The application of the method to the “Draupadi 
Saga ” in the concluding Section might usefully have been 
deferred until the author had received and profited by the 
views and opinions of competent critics upon the previous 
portions of the Book, the subject-matter of which proved 
more apt for the application of his method than the more 
deliberately and systematically perverted saga matter of 
the over-Brahmanised extant Puranas. But life being short, 
the author has felt constrained to forgo that advantage. 

The author has been persuaded to summarise here, 
in the briefest possible outline, the conclusions at which 
he has arrived. 

He is entirely convinced : that the Indo-Aryan 
Literaturc-c«;«-Culture is not the single-lined metabolic 
evolution it is generally believed to be of a pure-blooded 
Aryan organism ; that on the other hand it Is a synthetic 
product, whereof the material elements were in the main 
of Non-Aryan Eastern Vriitya origin ; that nevertheless 
it was the highly educated Aryan brain and the organising 
Aryan genius which played the determinative part in giving 
that product the shape and direction it is seen to have 
taken. 


He is convinced that intensively and extensively 
the Aryan settlements were very much more educated 
than the bulk of the population in the Vratya East; 
that the ruling Vratya Rajanyas nevertheless were a 
highly cultivated race, intellectually and otherwise far 
in advance even of the Aryan Brahmans (the most highly 
educated as well as the ruling element in the Vedic 
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Settlements), the rest of the Vratya population being 
sunk in (not poverty, but) general ignorance and 
superstition. 

Of the Indo-Aryan Literature taken as a whole, the 
Upanisads and the Puranas, the author is further persuaded, 
were batically derived from purely Eastern Vratya sources, 
the Trayi (Rk, Sama and Yajur Vedas) having been 
(in a similar manner) basically of purely Vedic Aryan 
origination. 

The synthesis of the two cultures, the author has 
endeavoured to show, was first brought about in Magadha ; 
that it was made possible and even easy of accomplishment 
owing to the Fntfyastvma Conversion ceremony ; that 
this was a political rather than a religious ceremony 
which the early Aryan settlers of the Panjab had evolved 
from the necessity in which they stood of constantly 
replenishing their man-power in the environment of struggle 
and strife in which they were cast ; that the Vralyasl-tna 
ceremony which “Aryanised” the Eastern Vratya peoples 
and countries was no mere passive bridge, for in material 
ways it conditioned that synthesis. Caste, for instance, 
which was unknown in the Vedic Aryan Settlements, got 
access into and foothold in the Aryan scheme of life 
through it. Asrama too, the author has shown, being 
Upani^adic in origin, came from the Vratya East. 

And contrary to his original preconceptions, it was 
irresistibly borne in upon him that no people were freer 
from caste-consciousness and religious fanaticism than 
were the early Aryan Brahmans in whose plastic hands 
fittingly fell the task of starting and subsequently organising 
this synthetic culture, which for that reason fully deserves 
the designation of “ Neo-Aryanism ” and not “Neo-Non- 
Aryanism Also, be desires it to be noted at this place. 
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that the one just mentioned has not been the only preconcep¬ 
tion and personal predilection which the author has found 
himself constrained to sacrifice under the suasive influence 
of data which came into his hands in the course of his 
investigations. 

The author would incur grave risks of misrepresenting 
himself were he to attempt to compress the matter of 
Sections X-XII further than he has done in the Synopsis of 
Contents. He will simply recount his findings concerning 
the several stages in the evolution of the Indo-Aryan 
Literature in the very baldest outline. 

The originally transmitted saga-stuff concerning 
Eastern Vratya royalties which later got transformed info 
the highly Brahmaniscd extant written Puranas came first 
in order of time. The Atharvan Collection came next, 
being the first representative of the Literature of the 
Synthesis and having originated in the practical demand 
that arose in Vratya land for a Priests’ fade Mecum for 
Aryan Brahmans officiating for (pro forma Aryanised) 
Vratya yajmauas. As a repercussion thereof arose the 
movement for collecting and “ Redacting ” the orthodox 
Vedic ritualistic material. 

The Atharvanic Collection, he has shown, had 
unavoidably to be much more than what may be understood 
to belong to a Priests’ Manual of the present day. In it 
are to be found the seeds of the Upani^ads and of exegesis 
of the type which reared itself into such monstrous 
proportions in the Brahmana Books. Atharvanic intrusions 
into the Trayi which the Redaction failed to keep out the 
author has endeavoured to indicate in Section XII. In the 
concluding Section he has tried his hand at the immensely 
more difficult task of restoring the saga-stuff, brahmaxtitad 
well-nigh beyond recognition, in the extant Mahabharata, 
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In the course of developing his thesis, the author 
found opportunities which he utilised to follow the course 
of evolution of the Upani^ad Vedanta (in broad outline 
necessarily) and to indicate its relation to the Sankhya, 
Yoga and Vedanta Larhariat, and to Buddhism. The 
author will be sorry if the reader should miss his views 
on what he has designated the Redaction-Renascence stage 
in the evolution of Indo-Aryan Literature. 

And the reader will discover that what have struck 
scholars and investigators as absurdities and insoluble 
puzzles find (almost without exception) their own natural 
place and position in the newly orientated world in which 
he has placed them. 

Remaking a lost world is a strangely exhilerating 
experience in an author. It makes equal appeals upon 
<his intellectual and artistic equipments, and not rarely 
he finds himself confronted by situations which prove 
irresistible in their humorous implications. 

But the work nevertheless was not plain sailing ail 
the way. There were occasions indeed when he found 
his path crossed by snags. His troubles over refractory 
Sanskrit texts were, in several instances, smoothed for 
him by Dr. S. K. De, Head of the Department of Sanskrit 
and Bengali of the Dacca University, and Mr. Guruprasanna 
Bhattacharya of the same Department. Professor Fiick of 
the Department of Arabic and Islamic Studies and Professor 
S. N. Bose of the Department of Physics (of the same 
University) helped him to an understanding of Professor 
J. W. Hauer’s recent book "Ler Vratya’* written in German, 
a language with which the author is entirely unacquainted. 
Professor Bose, he takes this opportunity to acknowledge, 
could not possibly have taken more pains over Professor 
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Hauer’s rather difficult book than he did for me, had he 
himself been writing this Book. 

The author’s trail and Professor J. W. Hauer’s have 
lain so far apart that he did not find it possible either to 
use or to contest his views. He has in fact contested no 
views which did not actually cross his path. His task 
has been pre-eminently constructive (in a palaeontological 
sense, of course). 


Ramna, 

DACCA. 


N. N. GHOSE. 
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Synopsis of Contents. 


§ 1. Introductory. Indo-Aryan written records 
contain no history but abundance of material not yet 
exploited for writing it. Arrangement of literary material in 
chronological and geographical order why, instead of 
promoting, is retarding the reconstruction of Indo-Aryan 
history. 

Pseudo-histories and the prejudices in which they 
have originated. 

Chronological and historical arrangements of literary 
material by themselves furnish no clues to events which 
happened and forces and circumstances by which they 
were conditioned. History to be written should be the 
history of the interplay of these forces and circumstances, 
giving rising to institutions which are distinctively Indo- 
Aryan. 

Problem akin to those confronting palaeontologists. 

History to be recovered, broadly stated, history of 
Var'm-iihrama-ilharma. 

The Fratyadoma ritual ceremonials in the Brahmana 
literature and the Atharva Veda, viewed in the light of 
correlated material from the Puranas, point definitely to 
the essentially Eastern non-Vedic-Aryan origins of that 
institution. 1—5 

§ 2. The Vrdtyastomas. 

The four Fratyastomai: (i) The Conversion stoma. 
Conversion was to Aryanism, not to specific castes which 
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did not exist in the via. Brahmans did not officiate at 
this ceremony, which became obsolete before the Sutra 
scholiasts began writing on it. 

(ii) The Excommunicate-regeneration (Nindiiabaklrnin) 
stoma, also by origin pre-caste ceremony, Brahman rtvijas 
officiating, (iii) and (iv) The Saviln-patita stomas. 

Svarga-kama motive of the last two. Motive of the 
first two primarily secular. Virtual desuetude of these 
two forms the reason why “ svarga-kdma ” came to be the 
one expressed object of Vrdtyastomas in the later Sutra 
works. 

Conversion Yratyastoma, carried a stage back behind 
the Pafichaviijiaa Brahmana in the Baudhayana ^rauta 
Sutra ; ritual performance colourable only, intention to 
be Aryanised overtly expressed being all that was 
necessary. G—11 

§ 3. The Conversion Vrdt ijastonta a Political 
not a Religious Ritual admissible for Aryans and Non- 
Aryans alike. Largest accession to Aryanism, from the 
Non-Aryan East. 

Primitive Vedic Aryan communities’ paramount need 
for keeping up their fighting strength by a constant supply 
of men of muscles originated this stotna. Imagined bar to 
admission of Non-Aryans unfounded. Language and 
complexion no bar to admission. Object and motive of 
this stoma political, not religious or social. Largest 
accession to the man-power of the Indo-Aryan world 
through this stoma came from the Non-Aryan Vratya 
East. 12—16 

§ 4. Constrasting Political and Social Conditions 
of the Vedic Aryan Settlements vis-a-vis the Vratya 
Empire of the East Light from the Purmas. 
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The Vedic Aryan ©js-world as depicted in the Paiich- 
avimSa Brahmana. Peacelessness thereof as exemplified 
by the Yadava clan-confederacy, portrayed in the Puranas. 
Brahman-Ksatriya rivalries. 

The Vralya world similarly exemplified by the 
Magadha Empire of Jarasandha as portrayed in the same 
literature. 

The Prthu-Vainya Purana legend analysed and inter¬ 
preted. Replacement of Vena, the Aryan tribal chieftain, by 
the consecrated sovereign ruler of many peoples. Prthu, a 
territorial King who commands allegiance by divine right. 
Prthu’s world same as Jarilsandha’s. 

Passing of tlie Brahmans from the peacelessness of 
the Aryan world into the Peace and Dispensation of the 
Vratya Empire of the East. Abject Emperor-worship by 
the Brahmans in the New Dispensation. Hints of a 
Vratya-Brfdiman Concordat in the legend. 

Links between Pi thu Vainya of the Puranas and the 
Prthi-Vainya of the ^rauta literature. Presumption that 
the Prthu of the Puranas is the Eka-Vratya of the Vratya 
Book of the Atharva Veda. 17—27 

§ 5. A Chapter ( mainly ) of Historical Romance : 
(i) The Aryan Brahmaii \n Eka-Vratya’s Cowxi. 

( ii) 'Wx. Gxtdii Vratyastoma-Ekaha-Sattra. (iii) The 
Composition of the Vrat ya Book of the Atharva Veda. 

Ihc Eia-Vra/ya Saga : Learned Brahmans to escape 
from the petty tyrannies of the the vis chieftains seek refuge 
in the Court of the Vratya Emperor. What they find the 
Emperor, his Rajanya following and his Suta-Magadha 
Brahmans to be like. The common folk of Vratya land ; 
Castes and superstitions amongst them. Absence of 
yajiku and $altra», made good to some extent by great 
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festive Royal ceremonies. Religious beliefs of the Vratya 
Rajanyas. Their esoteric theosophy. (Attitude of the 
Rajanyas towards the superstitions of the common folk). 
The Brahman emigrants’ audience with the Eka-Vratya. 
Political talks, specially as concerned the desirability of 
Aryan settlements coming within the Peace of his Empire 
and sharing its material benefits. The Eka-Vr5tya in 
private life. Impression his personality makes upon the 
exiles. The latter’s invitation to the Emperor with his 
people to join the Aryan communion by Vratyastoma, as a 
step to claiming hegemony over the Aryan vikas. The 
Vratya-Brahmana Concordat. The benefits to accrue 
therefrom to each. The Great Convcrsion-c«w-Rajasuya 
Sattra. Reflection thereof in the Pauranic account of 
Prthu’s Yajiia, 

(The Conversion Fralya-doma effected mass-conver¬ 
sion of Vratya-groups into Aryanism and not of 
individual Non-Aryans to this or that caste. Gxhapaii or 
$tkapati a necessity in a group ceremony. Proximate 
effects of the Fralyastoma-EaJasUya. (i) The Vratya 
Emperor’s suzerainty claim made acceptable to Aryan visas. 
(ii)Pro /Vriwa Aryanisation of the whole population of the 
Empire, the Empire itself becoming a part of Aryavarta. 
(Hi) Eastern geographical shift of the centre of gravity 
of Indo-Aryan culture, (iv) Entry of castes into Indo-Aryan 
Society and Polity. ] 

The leading Brahman exile raised to the position of 
Chancellor ( Royal Purohit). The Purohit’s willing 
discipleship in regard to Upanisad doctorines under his 
Royal Yajman. Composition of the Vratya Book and the 
Bhauma Sukta of the Atharva Veda. Identity of Pythu 
and the Eka-Vratya. 

(Plasticity of the Brahma^ mind at this age.] 28—43 
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§ 6. Analysis of the Vrdtya^ooV. Net Results 
of thelGreat Conversion-Consecration Ceremony. 

The Vratya Book not “ too abstruse and too absurd 
for analysis ”, but on the contrary very intelligible and 
informing. 

Analysis of the Vratya Book ; Paryaya 1 : The Vratya 
is a hrahmavid, and through power generated by the 
knowledge of Brahman attains supreme secular authority 
and thus becomes the Eka-VrStya. Paryaya 2: Spiritual 
triumphs of the Irahmavid Eka-Vratya. Vedic and 
Upanisadic bases follow his allegorical triumphant 
progress as though {inter alia) they were his Magadha 
and PuniSchali. (The Vratya Royal institution of PumschaliS) 
Paryayas 3 to 6: Same motif. Paryayas 8 and 9: The 
Eka-Vratya’s socio-political environment. Paryayas 10 to 
13: Straight political propaganda favouring the Aryanised 
Vratya Emyeror’s suzerainty claim. Paryayas 14 to 18: 
Allegory tailing off Into meaninglessness. 

The Vratya not “deified”, but only glorified as 
brahmavid in the usual Upanisad style. Direct Upanisadic 
“ preaching ” in Paryaya 6, with subordinate linking thereto 
of Vedic bases. (This initial subordination progressively 
accerrtuated in later Brahmana literature, conclusive for 
showing Upanisadic theosophy to have originated amongst 
Vratya Rajanyas and to have been superimposed upon 
the Veda as Vedanta through prestige derived from 
Imperial patronage, joined to its inherent superiority which 
made converts of the Rajanyas’ Atharvanic priest-pupils). 
The greatness of the Eka-Vratya spoken of as spreading 
to the ocean (in Paryaya 7), which it later overpassed in 
the reign of his successor Asoka. 44.—52 

§ 7. Concerning Methodology, or the Palaeontology 
of History. 
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Indo-Aryan literature having taken shape as literature 
(and not as history) long after the history of the age in 
which it was evolved had happened and been forgotten, 
clue to this history has to be sought, if at all, in tell-tale 
“fossils” found deposited in that literature. “Fossil” 
deposits of other ages (older or more recent), detectable 
chiefly by their “ incongruity Instances of tell-tale 
“ Incongruities Aid to be derived from properly 
regulated " scientific imagination Appraisement of 
self-disserving statements In Brahman-made literature. 
Two instances thereof. Why the Rajanyas to whom 
copyright in original Upanisadic speculations is openly 
conceded in this literature must have been the converted 
Vratya Rajanyas and not the Aryan Ksatriyas of the visas. 

Contemporary “ fossil ” deposits in the Atharva Veda. 

“ Fossil ” deposits in the Puranas. The recovery of 
the original Draupadi Saga from the excessively 
Brahmanised Mahabharata, an apt subject for historico* 
palaeontological exercise. 53-58 

§ 8. Identity of the Worlds of Prthu-Vainya and 
of the Eka-Vrdtya. Gods after Governors. 

The geographical back-ground of the Eka-Vratya as 
found in the World of the Atharva Veda. Location of 
this world in Anga, Magadha and the Anupadeua. The 
“ tiger ” clue. The Bhauma-Sukta. The Bhumi or Pfthivi 
of the Eka-Vratya identifiable with Prthu’s Vasundhara. 

Demons and Divinities of Vratya Atharva land. 

“ Making of Gods after Governors ”, as it happened 
in Aryan and Aryanised VrStya lands. Aryanised Vratya 
deities : The Trinity (Brahma, Viwu, Rudra, merged by 
Upanisadic dialectics in the Brahman-ltman, but retaining 
its mythologic concreteness in popular belief). Vratyattoma 
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Conversion of the (minor) Daiva Vrstyas for admission 
into the Aryan Pantheon. (Mahabhi^eka-Rajasuya of Indra 
His transformation from a blustering bully to a voluptuary. 
Forcible entry of Rudra-Mahadeva into the Vedic 
Pantheon). 

The Daiva Vratyasoma mythologies (exceptionally) 
reflect and corroborate history. Historico-palaeontological 
analysis of the Sixtyone Day Vratya Sattra (PB XXIV 18) 
and reflections thereon. 

§ 9 The Suta and the Magadha. The Fever- 
Charm Sulita. 

The Suta-Msgadha “ enigma ”. 

The Suta-riddie. Attempts at unravelment in (i) 
the “ Vedic Index ” and (ii)the Vayu Purana. “Inviol¬ 
ability ” attribute of the Suta, derived from his Brahman- 
hood not from his herald-hood. 

Effect of the Great Conversion Fratyastotna in the 
Eka-Vratya’s land upon the disposition of castes. Aryan 
Brahmans absorbed into the Vratya priestly caste, Aryan 
Rfijanyas into the Vratya Rsjanya caste. Falling into 
line of other “ classes ’’ and castes. 

Spread of the synthetic movement beyond Atharvanic 
Vratya land. Significance of the Puranas’ attempt to frame 
a single genealogical tree for all ruling classes of every 
caste origin. 

How the designations of the higher castes, like those 
of the higher Viatya gods, came to be Aryanistic and not 
Vratya. 

Caste-consciousness deepens through entry into the 
caste-scheme of the Aryan Brahmans. Rapid displacement 
and degradation of the Suta-Magadhas. Evidence 
furnished by the Atharva Veda, regarded as (in the main) 
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a Priests’ Manual for use by Brahman officiating priests 
in Vritya land. 

(AtharvaVeda, a Priests’ Manual and more. Hetero¬ 
geneity of its contents accounted for). 

Resourcefulness of the Sutas. 

Progressive degradation of the Magadha. The 
designation of Irahmahandhn. Degrading part assigned 
to him in the Sutra works (not in the PB) due to 
misinterpretation of the texts of Paryaya 2 of the Viatya 
Book, after the Vrdtymtoma ritual practices as originally 
conceived had fallen into desuetude and their original 
purposes forgotten and transformed. 

Great historical value of the Baudhayana Frdtyastoma 
texts. The Gaupalayana-Qandharvayana legend as evidence 
of the westward march of the Atharvanic Neo-Aryanism to 
KurU'Paflchala. 

The Fever-charm Sukta of the AV, a pure-bred Aryan 
charm brought by Atharvanic Brahman priests from their 
homeland and included in the Manual. Northern India, 
sanitarily speaking, not very greatly changed since. “ Mass- 
emigration ” theory of Vedic Aryan diffusion into the 
Eastern countries discounted by this amongst other evidence. 
The oka of the takman. 70—99 

§10. The Origin and Development of Indo-Aryan 
literature. The and Stages of that 

Literature. The Redaction-Renascence. 

The Neo-Aryanism arising in Atharva land from the 
fusion of two opposing cultures and polities inundates 
Northern India and materially conditions the character of 
the entire Indo-Aryan literature. 

The contents of this literature : the Vedas, the 
Brihmanas, the Upanisads, the Sutras (l^rauta and Grhya) 
and the Pura^s. 
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Three stages in the evolution of this literature : (i) a 
"maria” stage ; (ii) an oral " hrauta” stage ; (iii) a 
written "hraula” stage. External impetus required for 
transition from one to the next. Special measures called 
for to preserve the oral “ arauia ” matter intact before it 
is given written form, which for all the precautions adopted 
can be only partially successful. Evaluation of purely 
linguistic and other like tests for determining the age of the 
mailer of this literature. 

First oral “ Srauta ” Collection, the Atharva Veda. 
Though, from the point of view of its collectors, heterodox 
and lacking necessarily in canonicity, it did not also at any 
time arouse opposition or animosity. Reason therefor. 
Atharvanic Collection why in the main ffr^ja and not sra?(ia 
in character, in the technical sense. Incompatibility between 
the Atharvanic ffr^iya matter and the ffr/t^a matter of the 
Grhya Sutras explained : they concerned two generically 
distinct households, one Atharvanic (originally Vratya) and 
the other Vedic Aryan. Why in general the character of 
the former naimillika, of the latter nitya. 

Necessarily mixed composition of the Atharvan Collec¬ 
tion : (i) Low-grade naimillika grhya rites dominated by 

the spell and sorcery motive ; (ii) Some normal ceremonies, 
as concerning specially the Slfi and Bajakarmani ; (iii) 
Very superior Upanisadic theosophy; (iv) Some purely 
Vedic-Aryan importations; (v) Some propaganda for 

King and Brahman ; (vi) Some poetical pieces. 

All non-Aryan material, except the Bajakarmani more 
or less Brahmanised before inclusion in the oral Atharvanic 
Collection. Bajakarmani excessively Brahmanised later for 
inclusion in the hieratic ritual scheme of the Yajur Vedas 
and the Brahmana literature. Bajakarmani, all Vratya in 
origin, enter the Vedic Aryan scheme of yajiias and aattraa 
under Royal patronage,-showing the widespread extension 
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of Vratya political forms and institutions over Vedic-Aryan 
settlements. 

Repercussion of the Atharvan Collection on the Aryan 
mind, chiefly in the “ Middle Country ” lying between the 
purely Aryan settlements and the purely Atharvan countries, 
creates a conservative demand for collection and preser¬ 
vation [intact of the hieratic mantrat, song-practices and 
sacred rituals of the Vedic Aryan settlements. “ Redaction ” 
of the Trayi. The “ Redaction ” demand converts the 
sacred Vedic Aryan ritual ceremonials from “ maHa” 
traditional practices to oral “ srauta ” literature. Geogra¬ 
phical location of the “ Redaction movement. 

Violence done to the ritual material by the “ Redac¬ 
tion”. The Vayu Purana author’s complaint in regard 
thereto. 

The Redaction movement, as a whole, a veritable 
Renascence movement. Peculiarities of this Indo-Aryan 
Renascence which make European analogies inapplicable 
to explain it. Avid absorption by Aryan Brahmans of 
Upanisadic learning from Vratya Rajanyas an active phase 
of that movement. 100-122 

§ 11. The Purdnas : Their Special Affinities with 
the Atharva Veda. 

Four stages in the evolution of the Purana literature : 
(i) When it was purely saga-stuff in the recollection of 
bard-priests in the monarchic Vratya countries of the East. 
As oral ^‘arauta^ literature, this oral minstrelsy ante-dated 
the Atharvan oral Collection, (ii) The same subjected to 
some kind of Brahman censorship by Atharvanic priests on 
their accession to power in Vratya land, (iii) The Redaction 
Brahmanising stage. Incorporation of Vedic Aryan Itihasas 
and Qathas, and the making over of the synthesised collec¬ 
tion (still oral) to Brahman-taught Satas. (iv) The extant 
written Puranas of manifestly Brahman authorship. 
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Commentators’attempt to confine the term “Purana” 
as used in the ^rauta texts to analogous stuff contained in 
Brahmana Books, not tenable. Chhandogya Aranyaka 
texts specifically correlating the Puranas (designated in 
that Aranyaka as the Fifth Veda) with the Atharva Veda, 
true to facts. 

Common features of the Atharva Veda and the 
Puranas : (I) Origination in identical habitat ; (ii) Free 
Brahmanisation of the original material ; (Hi) Kmg-cum- 
Priest glorification stuff pointing to their being Concordat 
literature par excellence. 123-131 

§ 12. Atliarvanic Influences on the iSrauta 
Literature. 

Failure of the “ Redaction ” to exclude Atharvanic 
intrusions into the Trayi. 

Atharvanic deposits 

(ii) In the RgVeda ; The Xth Mandala. The A§va 
Siiktas. The Purusa-Sukta. 

(ii) In the Yajur Vedas : Mixed Mantra and 
Brahmana composition manner. Upanisadic interpolations. 
The Purusamedha Sukta. The Royal rites (the last-mentioned 
inclusion testifying to the political as well as cultural 
subordination of the MadhyadeSa to Atharvanic domination, 
demonstrating thereby the westwaid march of the Neo- 
Aryanism of Vratya Atharva land'. The ^atarudriya and 
other texts concerning Aryanised Vratya deities. 

(Hi) In the Brahmana literature. Its highly sophis¬ 
ticated technique taken over from the Atharva Veda and 
pushed to extreme lengths. 

Foreign critics’ animadversions upon Brahmana 
exegetics. The “ Redaction ” mutilation of sacerdotal 
material and local variations in sacerdotal practices very 
probably mainly responsible for the extravagances of the 
BrShmai^a literature. 
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(iv) Evolution of the Aranyakas and the Free 
Upani^ads. 

Brahmana Books as a whole written literature from 
the beginning. Such abundant written literature presupposes 
access to a liberal supply of suitable writing gear and tackle. 
Source thereof. Deltaic Bengal ? 

Appendix A. The DarSana overgrowth of the 
Upanisad Vedanta. Buddhism’s relation to it. The Sankhya- 
Vedanta-Yoga tripod of the Upanisad Vedanta. Appraise¬ 
ment of the Yoga system. Criticism that the Religion 
of the Upanisads is non-ethical. A scientific dynamic 
religion. 


132-144 


§ 13. The Doctrine of Rebirths (Karma-Vdda) 
and VamOrdarama-dJidmia. Attainment by the 
Atharva Veda of Canonicity and of the Title of Brahma 
Veda, The Onkdra. 


Karma-Vada, central doctrine of Farna-Asrama-dhama. 
Caste verfut class. Vedic visas knew no castes ; later 
society is found riddled with castes. 

Aryan Brahmans did not make castes or see castes 
in the making. They propounded theories to explain castes 
or explain them away, and also tried to classify castes, 
after they had come upon the fully formed institution in 
Vratya land. The late variiui-ta'hkara-anuloma-pratiloma 
theory of the “ Origin of Castes ”, formulated after fully 
developed caste-consciousness and pride had changed their 
original detached outlook. Brahman-Rajanya caste 
domination a result of the Atharvanic Concordat. 

Asrama (resting places on the road to Moksa), Upani- 
9 adic and Vratya by origin. Evidence of the Gfhya Books. 
No room made in them for vdmprattha and tannydsa. The 
brahmaeharya of the Gfhya Books qualifies the infant gfk\ 
for married son-procreating householder-ship; and the 
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mature householder’s whole outlook is directed to the 
jaiifloka of oblations. 

The Vedic tvarga of oblations how came to be contemned 
by Upani^ad Doctors as a paradise for fools. Brahmaeharya 
and householdership transformed into aaramat (qualifying 
stages for the attainment of Brahman) by the Upanifads. 
The Brahmacharin Sukta of the Atharva Veda. 

The compounded varna-ahrama cult perfected and 
systematised by the Brahmans in the Purinas and Dharma 
Sutras. 

The Atharva Veda’s progress towards attaining 
and the title of Brahma Veda—How the Atharvanic priests 
came to supply the need of a fourth priest (brahman) at 
taUrat and yajlias, the same arising as much from the 
Redaction mutilation as from the introduction of Royal 
yajlias into the Vaitlnic ritual scheme. 

The OHhara. The Upanifiad writers’ special affection 
for it. A Chhandogya Aranyaka object-lesson. The Vritya 
land, a land of spells. Origin of the Om-speli, and what it 
stands for. 

§ 14. The Draupadi Saga. Kr^^Mddkava 
and Jardsandha : Their places in Indo-Aryan political 
History. 

Draupadi’s place in the MahabhSrata story, a justifica¬ 
tion for designating it “ the Draupadi Saga ”. 

Kuru and Pafichala not original Vedic-Aryan vii- 
centres. Interpretation of the Videgha Mathava legend: 
Vedic Aryans neither reclaimed nor conquered the Middle 
Country, but scattered colonies of them came and settled 
amongst Vratyas by whom it was populated. 

Oaupalayana-Gandharvlyana FratyatUmat in Kuru 
and Pafichila. Brahmanis taking lessons in the Upanifada 
from the Bajanyabandhui of Kuru, Psficbala and KMi; coo* 
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temporaneously almost with the conferences on Upaniga'd 
learning held in the Court of Janaka at which Yajftavalkya, 
reputed collector of the Vajasaneyi Yajur texts, wins 
distinction. (Avid pursuit by Brahmans of Upani^adic 
learning and its wide dissemination amongst them, a most 
active phase of the Redaction-Renascence). 

Saga opens at a later age upon this venue, when the 
Vf^ni-Yadava Aryan clan-confederacy led by Krana is found 
at death-grips with the territorial annexationistic Imperialism 
of Jarasandha, King of Magadha and suzerain Emperor 
of the East and the Middle East. Immediate and ultimate 
political aims of the opposing leaders. 

Kuru-Pafichala not at this date completely Brahmanised, 
though the Mahabharata composed long afterwards assumes 
it was. Consequent only partially completed Brahmanisa- 
tion of the materials of the Saga as handed down by oral 
tradition. Resulting “ incongruities ”. 

Death of the reigning Kuru King without issue. Royal 
legitimist motive for procuring issue by niyoga. Other 
motives besides and instrument chosen therefor, as recited 
in the Epic, demonstrably fabricated (Vyasa, Vafiistha, 
Viwamitra and ParaSurama of the Puranas cannot be 
historical personages). Niyoga not an Aryan practice, but 
casually found in Vratya countries, and proved to have 
been a custom of the Royal House of Kuru. (Value to be 
attached to the Bmrli lists of marriages and sonships). 

The K^elraja and Kanina procreation of Pandu’s sons 
and of Kapja nevertheless demonstrably fabrications. 
Probable origin of the Kuru-Pandava quarrel. Part possibly 
played by Knina in it. 

Flight of the Pandavas to Pafichala. Massive 
Brahmainic fabrications : Drona, Afivatthama, Dhr 9 |a- 
'clyumna, the yaj^e origin of Dhr^^adyumna, the yajliic 
origin of Draupadl, and her myatntara. 
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The five-husband-marri(f®® Draupadi to the five 
Pan<Javas, original saga-stuff* T'he marriage presumably 
a privately negotiated politi(^®^ marriage, very probably 
arranged by Kona’s exertio:"" by that means sought 
to align the Kurus and Vy^ni- 

Yadavas against Jarasandha. ' 

Bhlma’s love-episode Hidimba. The Hidimba- 

Baka-Raksasa myth, probably 

Second Pandava politi*^^^' marriage contrived by 
Krsna, the Ar'jun-Subhad™ ^asic 

historicity of most of what is and 

of his people, barring Ipa'P^ble exaggerations and 

fabrications. i 

Kuru-Pandava truce. TlV P^Pdavas at Indraprastha. 

Yudhisthira’s natural >nkering for a Rajasuya. 
Krana's advice to put ja;‘^^andha out of the way. 
(Transformation of the nit\^ consecration ceremony for 
Kings of the Atharva Veda, ^ naimittiha celebration 

of the attainment of siizer." ^ R.lja-Chakravartin 

of Pauranic times, traced). 

Jarasandha, a wortliy ^ determined 

Imperialist, misunderstood ever’ Foundations of 

the historic Maurya Empire of Magadha probably laid by 
him. His chivalrous end remo''^*^^ ’’’’'y equal adversary 

of Krsna from the field. I, 

The Rajasuya fiasco. jYudhisthira inveigled and 
entrapped. The Great Dicc-gF’^ Episode, genuine saga 
in the main. 

Draupadi in the Assem 
demand of " the law ”. How 
reacts, first, on prajHi-sammata 
and finally on foul-tongue 
miracle of Draupadl’s moral vief^^^y* 


f 

illy Hall of the Kurus. Her 
ler overpowering personality i 
Vikarna, then on Dhrtarastra 
1, evil-souled Karna. The 
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The Pan<Javas’ ajMtavBta in the Court of Virata. 
The blood-drinking oath of IBhlma and the venl-gamhara 
oath of Draupadi, whether parts of the original saga. 

Depletion of Indo-Aryan chivalry on the field of 
Kuruk^etra followed by theself-exterminating internecine 
feud amongst the Vrfni-YadaVas. 

All-round disillusionmet^L and tragic end of Krsna’s 
intensely active life. 

Ki^na’s ultimate political aim (the spreading and 
deep-rooting of Farm-asrama-^harmaJ realised through his 
deification not long after his d^iath. His dream of a single 
empire ruled by dhama ^paradoxically realised by a 
successor of Jarasandha of Hhe Buddhistic faith. Where 
Jarasandha saw further than Krsna, 

The Abhimanyu war-episfeode, genuine saga. 

The Geeta. 

Barring Vaisnavite and other palpable exaggerations, 
Krsna and everything appertaining to him as related in the 
Mahabharata belonged to bothi history and saga. 

Double-star world off the Mahabharata. Krsna- 
Madhava the more forceful lujninary, a third at least equally 
forceful, Jarasandha, having been removed from the field 
before Krjna-Draupadi found/herself in it. 170-215 
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INDO-i^RYAN 

LITERATURE i»^ND CULTURE: 
AN ENQUIRY jlNTO ORIGINS 


Sectifcii I. 

Introdifctory 

The Indo-Aryan has lef< an astonishing quantity of 
written records which reflecA in various ways and with 
varying degrees of fidelity ap'd fulness the civilization and 
culture which were his, at different places and in different 
periods of time, during that (historically long age of which 
the earliest event was the setfletnent of the Vedic Aryans 
on the banks of the Indus jriver, and which goes down at 
the other terminus to the peritf^l of composition of the ear¬ 
liest extant Puranas. ExceptW some insignificant portions 
of this last-named literature wPich purport to chronicle some 
relatively very recent events having no bearing at all on 
the question of origins, no pari of Ibis record pretends or 
professes to be written hist<|*ry in the proper sense of the 
expression. Matter posses^,ing historical significance 
abounds in this record. Bui 311 this wealth of written 
material must remain unutilised and unexploited, for the 
purpose of writing scientific hijstory at least, so long as it is 
not found possible to allocate tjhem in their proper places 
in a reliable chronological a(jd geographical frame-work, 
and so long, further, as the m*rch of events which fell out 
during this long stretch of tinle (over an area, too, of conti¬ 
nental dimensions) remains # matter of purely personal 
conjecture unrelated altogetlfer to data of demonstrable 
historicity. 
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So far, Ihe efforts of students of this literature have 
been virtually confined to providing this chronological and 
historical frame-work, a me ist necessary and important 
preliminary step; and the pi ogress made has on the whole 
been satisfactory. But in the absence of knowledge or 
even a dependable working h; ^pothesis, scientifically related 
to established factual data cori^cerning the other dimension 
mentioned, namely, the pro; gress of events, the assigning 
of different fragments of thi^ literature to different dates 
and to different geographical areas has not only not helped 
In producing history, but has < )n the other hand given birth 
to surmises and fancies of j he most questionable scientific 
value. These pseudo-historiU would be found on analysis 
to be little more than vehicles of personal and racial 


prejudice. So far from hell 
and clouding the points of vie^ 
investigators, served even U 
real scientific history. 


ing, they have, by corrupting 
of younger generations of 
retard the reconstruction of 


The two basic prejudice^ out of which most of this 
pseudo-history appears to have grown are: firstly, the 
Aryan bias; and, secondly,' the somewhat melodramatic 
assumption of the Brahman asj the villain of the piece, to 
whose ingrained selfishness/ and capacity for exploitation 
and intrigue must be attributed every departure on the part 
of a civilization Aryan In brigin and Aryan in trend from 
the straight-forward Aryan cburse. 


This facile pseudo-history becomes all the more 
dangerous and inimical to th^ growth of scientific history 
when it professes expressly, to dissociate itself from these 
prejudices. It then takes the jform of pushing the original 
Vedic Aryan apple-cart froib the banks of the Indus up 
and down all over the chronological and geographical 
frame-work previously mentioned along loci marked out 

I 

1 
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in that frame-work; and it is nonetheless a mechanical 
picture because it assumes a somewhat biological form. 
According to it, the original living cellular unit, the Vedic 
Aryan via drawing su stenance from the hospitable 

environments of India proliferi ites and spreads and shoots 
out colonies and sub-colonie s in all directions, with modi¬ 
fications, no doubt, due to locaM accretions and local impacts, 
but maintaining through it al' 1 a certain Aryan virility until 
deterioration sets in owing to c nervating climatic conditions 
which make it increasingly | >rone to fall in with the evil 
ways of the Non-Aryans amwngst whom finally it gets 
anchored and rooted. In this pi'cture, the Aryan bias appears 
in a highly sublimated form, | and the Brahman deus ex 
mackina is altogether excluded./ 

I have never been ablejf to persuade myself (in view 
of the extreme complexity t|f the material from literature 
that has to be put into it) ^hat any Indo-Aryan history 
which seeks to trace the whoj^e movement ultimately from 
a single vegetative source a nd to explain it all in terms 
of the evolution and involution of the same original stock 
of energy can really represent history as it happened. 

The chronological and geographical frame-work has 
after all a conceptual existetnce only ; and unless it is 
viewed as the arena upon V which forces moving from 
different angles meet and mangle and fight to a finish, or 
(as more often happens) to a j^tandstill, the issue of which 
is a concordat or compromis^, it operates not to help but 
to retard the making of true\ history. The renovator of 
unwritten history, more often Ahan not, has to be prepared 
to explain institutions and ciwtures by tracing them to the 
clash, conflict and comminglling of many many forces, 
which atone can be supposed/ initially to be able to account 
for the extreme complexity ^/hich is seen to characterise 
them as a rule. 
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But who will say whai t these forces were ? Where 
are the witnesses ? Dead and gone with never a trace 
left of the strange things ti ley heard about or the stirring 
events they saw happening bef ore their eyes. 

Emulating the example of workers similarly circums¬ 
tanced in the allied field of gc jology, I have for some time 
past been engaged in the i lighly interesting occupation 
of collecting from this liter ature fossil data which may 
be expected to throw light as well upon the origins as 
upon the progress of events, ; and the directions the forces 
have taken which have pr< tduced the institutions under 
investigation. I am convinc :ed that without resort to 
methods akin to those pursued by the palaeontologist, 
really scientific reconstruction of lost Indo-Aryan history 
is impossible. 1 

Not much study of Inao-Aryan literature is needed 
to discover that what makes out Indo-Aryan civilization 
as peculiar and distinctive Vis Varm-asrama-dharma ; and 
that the Vedic Aryan settlers i n the Punjab knew nothing 
of it, so that the institution must have come into being 
later. This was brought hom e to me by simply reading 
the Ramayana and the Maha bharata Epics alone. From 
the same reading I was also cOnviced that the varva-asrama 
scheme of life, at the time/the Epics were written, still 
stood in need of intensive Propaganda to be inculcated 
amongst the masses ; that the movement was still, so to 
speak, in the dynamic prosielytizing stage and had not 
yet settled down into tWe rigid hide-bound exclusive 

institution which it came tP be, and that too not until 
long afterwards.* \ 

refleotions on ilia afna^dlvartna on the reading 

of the Bpiog, with oocauional forays ini io the other Paranaa, and impreacions, 
oarsorily gathered, of the Upaaifaas and the Daraana literatnre are 
recorded in an essay which appearedk in one of the Sir Aantoah Mookerjee 
Silrer Jubilee Yolnmes. The etaay jis s^led “The Bamaya^jia and the 
Mahabhirata : A Sociological Study r. Vol. Ill, pp. 861-404. 
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I had already begun to/ suspect that the potentiality 
for producing this remarkablei institution did not exist 
in the primitive Vedic Aryan ( vih of the Punjab, but that 
the institution drew its main;' materials and sustenance 
from quite another type of Society located far east-ward. 
I casually hinted at what was passing in my mind in this 
connection at a University iRxtension Lecture delivered 
in Dacca and published in the Dacca University Magazine 
of 1927. But I did not feel T justified in drawing or 
presenting definite conclusions, until I had to my own 
satisfaction gone over all the available data that are to 
be found in the literature relevant to the enquiry. Starting 
from Muir’s very useful and satjsfactory pioneer collection 
of textual material 1 found mvself compelled to extend 
my researches into the Puran4s and the Upani?ads, on 
the one hand, and to thef Samhitas of the Vedas, 
their Brahmanas, and the SutU literature, on the other, 
collecting fossils all the way] as I went. But it was not 
until I had succeeded in recovering what I believe to be 
the key to the Vratyastoma riitual ceremonies (as depicted 
in the PafichaviniSa Brahmana ^ of the Sama Veda, and in 
the ^rauta-Sutras) from the Vratya Book (Book XV) of the 
Atharva Veda, and had found ihe key also to that Book 
and to the Atharva Veda as a 'whole (from the innumerable 
points of communication and ct^nfact, which the world of 
the Atharva Veda appeared to i|)resent with the world of the 
Epics and Puranas) that I felt' justified in attempting to 
co-ordinate my materials and ff.y conclusions in a presen¬ 
table form. And this is what I am proposing to do in the 
following pages. / 

I shall begin my quasi-p^Iaeontological examination 
of materials with the Vratyattom^^, 



Section II. 

I 

He Vr?rtyM»oinM. 

There were clearly mo/® than one stoma bearing the 
general designation of Different stoma rituals 

going by that same name w#re available for use in apparent¬ 
ly generically distinct situavons. There were four of them, 
as clearly appears from the Palichavitnia Brahmana. 

I. The one intended;tor taking into the Vedic Aryan 
communion peoples who t?y birth and lineage were outside 
it; PB XVIl. I to 17.* i't was a “conversion” ceremony. 
For though the Brahmank expressly states the object of 
the to be the “ attainifent of prosperity,” Latyayana, 

the Sutra writer, who con^nes his treatment of the subject 
exclusively to this one f<prm, describes the result as: 

» that is, the ceremony trans¬ 
formed the’subjects into dv{jfl», not into dvijas of this or that 
caste. (La^ya. Vlll.6.29). The sto7na, it thus follows, is a 
relic from times when cast!® as such had not developed 
within the Vedic Aryan community. It is reminiscent of 
times when not only was yhere no exclusionary obsession 
such as marked the fully ' developed caste-consciousness 
of later ages, but when the Vedic Aryan tribes were actually 
anxious to swell their ranks ?anyhow, by the absorption even 
of gentry whose habits tVere notoriously such that they 
would not admit of bare i^ention even without abhorrence, 
PB XVII. 9. I can dlscjover no grounds whatever for 
Bloomfield’s assumption the rite made it possible “ for 
an unholy half-savage comiir***'hy become Brahmans”. 

t I h*d Dr. Calwd'i MOMtly 'TrantUtion of the Pafi>.ha- 

viipCa Brahmafa (1081) before me^‘ **»• t «ig»ged in preparing 
ibis work. 
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When this conversion cerehiony 'catne to be recorded 
in the Pafichavimsa Brahmana, caste had fully matured and 
yajlHc practices had proliferated into unmeaning ritualism 
of considerable complexity. The BrShman priesthood had 
already taken control of from <he largest to the smallest 
activities and interests of the people belonging to the 
community. The question arises, to; what extent do the 
ritualistic practices recorded reproduce those of the pre¬ 
caste Aryans? , 

The »toma, in the shape it a'^sumes in the PafichavimSa 
Brahmana, bears marks of sophistication in many directions 
due to theological reasoning of tho usual kind. But I find 
it hard to infer even from PB *XVII.1.17 that Brahman 
priests officiated as rtvijat. There is a similar provision 
for giving dakftitjMs in anothd ceremony of a similar 
standing, namely, the Syena-Yajpa of the Vratinas described 
in the SadvimSa Brahmana, III. 8 (iv. 2). 23. But it seems 
quite clear from Latyayana’s treatment of the matter that 
the Brahmans did not officiate; for not only are the rtvija$ 
to be all selected from the an%ch5na (enlightened, learned) 
sons of the Vratinas, the kine to be given as daJtaina may 
be wup; fsjin fzn ! Latya. S. S. 

VIII. 5.16. The “equipments” of the Vratina bear a 
close family resemblance to the “equipments” of the 
\tAty& ffrikapati: the turban, th<f goad, the vehicle (vipatha) 
etc. (PB XVII. 14), and of those of the other Vratyas of his 
following; (PB XVII. 15). AH , these equipments which 
La^ySyana designates as the wiwiPtts (VII1.6. 28) are to be 
given away after the conclusion ot the ceremony, so that the 
sins of heresy of the converted Vratya may pass with the cast¬ 
off equipments to the receivers thereof. Taking of dak^inat 
for performing expiatory ceremonies on behalf of yajmSnt 
without doubt originally signified a similar transfer of sin 
to the receivers of the The Brahmaps had indeed 
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to persuade themselves that they were themselves gods and 
that the daisinSt were sacrifices offered to them as gods 
before they felt safe from; the effects of this kind of sin- 
transfer. But it was one thing to take over sins with 
which one is familiar and quite another to take over strange 
and unknown sins. This sq^bamishness in regard to the sins 
of heretics certainty lingere^ in the case of the Syena-Yajfia, 
and would naturally do so also in the case of this Vralya- 
ttoma. The texts of the l^B XVll however do not appear 
to be decisive as to be '-whether it did or not. But the 
description of the conversion sti,ma as given in the 
Baudhayana Srauta Sutr^, presently to be considered, is 
decisive that originally the Brahmans gave this ceremony 
the widest berth and left the whole proceeding to be 
ordered by the intending Converts themselves in whatever 
way the spirit moved them. * 

At the time the ttomn got recorded in the PB, it is 
possible that the ceremony jfor practical purposes had not 
become obsolete; for if i^ had, the motive for propping 
it up by the mythology of the first text would have been 
wanting. This text professes to state how the ceremony 
originated amongst the godsl. The mythology was probably 
called for to give canonical sanction to a practice already 
becoming suspect. By the time, however, that the Sutra 
writers came to write on it, this ttoma had undoubtedly 
ceased to be a living practice, for from the notes left by 
Lajyayana, it is perfectly/clear that these doctors between 
them could not make ouf what exactly were the things 
which the articles mentioned as the equipments of the 
Vratyas actually stood for. (Latya. VIII. 6). 

11. The second Vratyattoma was meant for re-initiating 
those who “ being base and censured lead a Vratya life. ” 
The language signifies ‘^excommunication ” (not “ out- 
casting”), though caste had already firmly established 
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itself when the Pafichavimsa BrShmana was making a 
digest of these and other ritual practices, thus indicating 
that this ceremony too had come into existence in pre-caste 
days. It is very likely indeed that the Conversion stoma 
was an adaptation of ihis second ceremony modified to 
suit. This ritual must have been performed by Brahmana 
rtvijaa : that indeed seems to be taken for granted in 
the Brahmana and in the Sutra books. 

III. The third was admissible for initiating 

young persons born of Aryan lineage who had for some 
reason or other missed their initiation at the right time. 

IV. The fourth VrZdyaH'ma was prescribed for people 
similar to the subjects of the third sttma but who in 
addition had continued in the unregenerate state till 
be3'ond their age of procreation. 

The subjects of the third and fourth ceremonies could 
hardly have been regarded with the aversion in which 
the excommunicate must liave been held. would 

just hit off the object to be subserved by performing these 
ceremonies. The performance of the other two forms 
would no doubt in the long run achieve for their subjects 
the same very desirable end, but the immediate purpose 
of these two stomaa was obviously secular, and this text 
of the PafichaviniSa Brahmana did not probably miss 
the mark altogether when it described the object of the 
Conversion stoma in terms of “prosperity” in general, 
for the Vedic srarga is a heaven of prosperity unalloyed 
by evil. It is thus easy to understand why in later times, 
when the “conversion” and “regeneration” motives 
became weak and finally disappeared®, the Sutra writers 

3 I Btnte later my roasonb for supposing that the two first 
$iomat had fallen into desuotude when the Sutra writers came to write 
upon the Vratya$tonM9, Their writings oonsoquontly show not merely 
lack of understanding of the differences between one sfomo and another, 

A2. 
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ceased from assigning for the performance of the Vrafi/a»toma» 
any other reason than the all-sufficient one, that is, the 
attainment of heaven. 

It Is noteworthy however, that even in a fairly early 
Sutra work, the Apastamba Srauta Sutra (XX. 5), the 
distinctions previously stressed between the several 
Fratyastomas and their treatment as a class apart amongst 
the ritual practices have been showing signs of being 
slurred over. The Yratyagtemas occur in the same Kandika 
lumped up in close juxtaposition with the three sjtu: wfUT: 
leading in the van and the and the 

(whereby f^fcqr 

following in the rear. The only inference I feel justified 
in drawing from all this is that the Vratyas calling for 
conversion having by this time disappeared from the 
picture, and numerous caste-groups (which by now have 
come to be established as such in a way to be hereafter 
described) offeiing ready asylum (without Brahmanic 
interposition) to waifs and strays from the higher castes, 
the Yratyasloma as a whole had ceased to be of practical 
importance, and continued to be dealt with by the 
Sutra writers as a literary duty rather than as a social 
necessity. 

The Baudhayana ^rauta Sutra is earlier than the 
Apastamba and is recognised as one of the earliest Sutra 
works. The fact that this work is written more in the 
style of a Brahmana than other works belonging to the 
same class is cogent evidence of its earlier composition. 

but they mix them np together also in other yery etrange waya. Thua 
the Katyayana Sranta Sutra (XXII. 1. 4-28) whilst stating the parponea 
of the aeveral atom^s quite accurately, the firat %toma being apecifioaily 
stated to be for prooeeda to require a grhapati for all the four 

claaaea of oaeea. The effect generally for all the cases is said to 
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In his treatment of the Conversion tfowa (XVIII. 24), 
Baudhayana, to my mind, lets the cat altogether out 
of the bag : no yajWc rituals are called for ; no Msina ; 
no Brahman rlvijas. The Vratya utkapati (the grhapati of 
the PB) and his followers between them are left to carry 
the show through in their own way. To start with, there 
is no i(l^>l^l(iT, for who will offer his sacred fire to be used 
for Vratyas and thereby incur who knows what unknown 
sins ? Therefore the grhapati's has perforce to 

serve for the And every part of the rest of the 

business is conceived and ordered in the same spirit. But 
the performers are judiciously warned not to make a public 
exhibition of the farcical expedient, Ur^ir' 

they are advised. 

They, for all the Brahmans cared, might use there own 
it would be taken to have the same effect as the 
right ; and whatever other hocus pocus they went 

through, as the spirit moved them, was to be similarly made- 
believe as the one or the other of the essential links in the 
prescribed chain of ceremonies which were conceived to be 
essential for binding them for all time to the Aryan 
communion as though they were full-blooded members 
thereof I 

I have previously indicated that the Conversion 
Vratgaftnma of the Panchavimsa Brahmana might very 
probably have been by origin an adaptation of the Vragastoma 
for the excommunicate. It looks as though, as originally 
conceived, it need not have been even that. Any colourable 
performance, provided the intention was there, served the 
purpose just as well. As I shall presently show, this was 
what might have been expected. 



Section III. 


The Con?ersion Vratyastoma : A Political not 
a Religioas Ritaal admissible for Aryans and Non-Aryans 
alike. The Largest Accession to Aryanism, from the Non- 
Aiyan East. 


There is an overwhelming preponderance of learned 
opinion that the Vratya who sought admission and was 
admitted must in any case have been of Aryan extraction. 
The material wherein this sine qua nun may be supposed to 
be lurking is contained in two sentences of the PB 
XVII. 1. 9 : I 

In the copy of the Commentary on the Latyayana ^rauta 
Sutra in the Dacca University Library^, 1 find the first 
quoted as implying (if it be no 

misquotation, I am not sure it is) ability to pick up the 
Aryan speech after conversion, which would not however 
carry with it ability to pronounce correctly, and this is just 
what is implied in the other sentence. This reading may 
be the right reading or not, but it does certainly possess 
the merit of harmonising perfectly with the Baudhayana 
picture. 

** The Sratila Butra of LStyayana with the Commentary of Agnis- 
vami edited by Ananda Chandra VendantaTaglSa. The word preceding 
those quoted is which is obTionsly wrong. It mast be either 

Bepides the Baudhayana text referred to, my surmise 
that the word in question is and not receives support 

also from the passage from the Vraiyaiioma texts in the Jaiminiya 
Brahma^a (II, 222), which assigns, to the unconverted/' speech which is 

Wpnn(ahd 
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The texts so far considered taken all together make it 
plain in any case that a time there was when the Aryan 
was eagerly anxious to absorb outsiders into his community 
without searching inquiry into their credentials in the 
matter of race, descent or respectability even. 

The description found encrusted in the Pafichavimda 
Brahinana texts marks the people for whom the *toma was 
origin vlly framed as rather questionable gentry, gipsy-like 
vagrants or other similar nondescript banditti, and very 
far from being blue-blooded Varangians. 

But assume for argument’s sake that the primitive 
Vedic Aryan xna was as squeamish and discriminating in 
the matter of admitting outsiders into their free-masonry 
as these writers (and they include Weber and Bloomfield !) 
suppose them to have been. What conceiveably was in 
that case the Vedic Aryan aristocrat’s test for determining 
the Aryancy or the contrary of the suppliant for admission 
into the vis ? Not the Risleyan anthropometric test in any 
event (it is so thoroughly discredited already)! It was not 
language I am convinced, the evidence supplied by the 
Baudhyayana Sutras being conclusive on the point. 
Complexion ? Perhaps, but for just so long as the settlers 
had only Dasyu “black-fellows” to contend against to 
protect their homes and cattle. But soon the settlements 
are so many that they fall out and fight amongst 
themselves, with these very DaSyus often for allies. The 
fact is, there is little reason for assuming that the early 
Aryans were very presentable gentry themselves ; or that 
at this time they were or could afford to be as aristo¬ 
cratically minded or snobbish as some of them later came 
to be. Living in the midst of enemies, these small 
settlements had frequent need for recruits into their ranks ; 
an'd they had to be smart prOselytisers if th6 vagrants and 
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bandits (who were valued for their muscles and not for 
their manners and deportment) were not to be snapped up 
by rival settlements with just the same need for man-power. 
Nothing, not even complexion, stood in the way when the 
need proved imperious. How, otherwise, could the black 
(krmjM, 8t/ama) complexion come eventually to be regarded 
in Paurapic times as an attraction in men and women 
alike ? 

The admission of outsiders into the Aryan communion 
was never aught but a stern political necessity which 
disregarded religious and social punctilios and susceptibili¬ 
ties as irrelevancies. 

At that time the Prahmanas, as I have already stated, 
were not the first of castes, but just the priestly leaders of 
settlements which lay hemmed in on all sides by enemies ; 
witch-doctors in a sense, but for alt that realists who did 
not need to be taught that self-preservation was the highest 
of virtues and the first of religious duties. Any ceremony, 
a colourable make-believe even, served the turn provided 
only that it signified a solemn abjuration of the old ties for 
those assumed and a substantial addition to the man-power 
of the community which was adopting these new recruits 
as its members. 

This scholarly obsession that the Aryan Brahmans 
even in those days^were always sniffing af foreigners, in 
order to guard the sacred settlements from being polluted 
by contact with the Non-Aryan, is responsible for the 
extraordinary failure to follow up the clues, furnished in 
abundance by the Vedic and the Pauranic literature in 
references which invariably associate the Vratya with the 
East, right into the heart and centre of Indo-Aryan 
prt-history. 
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Who, they seem to imply, could possibly even imagine 
that the Aryan influx, arriving wlietlier in thin streams or 
in swelling currents, had ever moved otherwise than from 
the West eastward ? 

And yet, what are you to make of the almost indisso¬ 
luble association of the Vratya with that eastern 
mountebank, the Magadha, in the Atharva Veda and in the 
^rauta Sutras? His travelling car, upon the exact nature of 
which the Sutra doctors can scarcely agree, is affirmed by one 
of the latest of them to be neither more nor less than a 
(Latylyana VHI. 6. 9) a vehicle of eastern make (Latyanana 
seems to have had local knowledge of the East). This 
recurring freakish allusion to Eastern people. Eastern 
lands and Eastern things, scholars do their best to palliate 
or excuse, and having done so, turn again resolutely 
towards the West for signs and portents which will finally, 
they hope, solve to their complete satisfaction and make 
intelligible the enigma of the Vratya and of the Eka-Vratya 
of the Vratya Book (XV) of the Atharva Veda. 

And behold ! it is not the jabbering (iqftiiBH, see 
the Puru§amedha text, VS XXX) court-parasite of a 
Magadha only who is found inseparably and insufferably 
associated with the Vratya. Along with him must also 
come sailing in, in all her venal attractions, the mincing 
Pumschall (hetaera, harlot) ! The Aryan might be a 
wine-bibber and a gourmand ; but in matters of sexual 
propriety, is he not and has he not ever been (with 
unfortunate exceptions, of course) an example to other 
folk ? But this Vratya (perforce an Aryan), even when 
he is exalted as a brahmavid and glorified to the point 
of deification as the Eka-Vratya, why cannot he be 
mentioned, and by a Vedic seer and hymnologist too, 
otherwise than as being pursued and shadowed by the 
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spectres of these creatures ? Did scholars ever have to 
set themselves to solving a more exasperating riddle ? 

The fact simply is that this Vratya is Eastern and 
of the East ; and a Non-Aryan, if “Aryan” must, as 
these scholars suppose, mean only the Vedic Aryan 
hailing from the West ! And one must prepare oneself 
for and accustom himself to the notion that the Vedic 
world’s largest and most noteworthy accession of man¬ 
power came from the East, the AnupadeSa, and in such 
numbers and volume besides that it is a matter indeed 
for extreme thankfulness and surprise that that world was 
not completely overwhelmed and submerged by this rolling 
inundation, leaving behind it no track or trace whatever 
or a footmark even to remind one of the existence of one 
of the most remarkable of freak communities thrown up 
by the accidents of history, I mean, the Vedic Aryans of 
the Indus valley. And it speaks volpmes also for the 
virility and intense moral vigour of the strongest and the 
most determinative element in the materially weaker 
Vedic stream (Brahmanism) that, so far from allowing 
its forces to be dissipated and destroyed, it took on the 
other hand the prevailing part in a process which in the 
fulness of time led to the crystallization of the combined 
Aryan and Non-Aryan material in that most remarkable 
and distinctive of cultural phenomena, the Indo-Aryan 
FandM-asrama-dharma. 

Brahmapism bent, but never broke before the might 
of the Vratya, the Eka-Vratya of the Athaiva Veda. But 
bend it had to, and that mainly in the political sense. 



Section IV 


Contrasting Political and Social Conditions of the Vedic 
Aryan Settlements vis-a-vis the Yratya Empire of the 
East. Light from the Puranas. 


To understand the circumstances which made it 
necessary for the proud Brahman spirit to submit to 
the political domination of the Eastern Eka-Vratya, it 
will be necessary to visualise with some particularity the 
conditions which prevailed in the Aryan' political and 
social units of the West. They were small, scattered and 
more or less detached communites of a rather simple social 
organization. The RgVeda mentions quite a number of 
trades and professions, but these were neither so numerous 
nor so complex as to fill to overflowing even such a simple 
receptacle of civilization and culture as a typical Indian 
village commniiity in the condition in which if might be 
conceived to have existed before the British European 
impact. In this little world of a very restricted social 
horizon, the profession (not a caste yet) which exercised 
the dominating influence was the Brahman’s. They, the 
Brahmans, were more than witch-doctors, for they directed 
the education of the youth of the via (who were all expected 
for a suitable number of years* to live as Irahwacharin 
pupils in the families of Brahman preceptors) and enforced 
severe moral discipline on themselves and on the members 

« The nnmbor of yeara and the kind of training appear to hare 
varied according to the profession the pupil was expected to follow. 

A3. 
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of the other professions, including the profession which 
kept the peace within the community and guarded it from 
external attack ; and they made the community as a whole 
svarga-kTma, a characteristic which can be found in only 
one other historic priestly order, namely, the Christian 
Catholic Church of Medieval Europe®. There is conclusive 
evidence in Indo-Aryan literature that this domination and 
discipline were intensely resented, and when submitted to, 
were borne with extremely bad grace by the equally 
intensely (politically) self-conscious Ksatriya profession, 
a phenomenon which also finds an apt analogue in 
European Medieval history in the opposition to the Church’s 
domination by Kings and Princes. 

The above is by no means nn imaginary picture. I made a point, 
before I drew up this sketch, of preparing a digest of tlio whole body of 
ritualistic practices described in the Paftchaviinsi Biahmnna and the 
specific objects which they are stated to eubseivo. The world which 
emerged into view from this analytical treatment of the very be.‘t and 
completest data available was a world of small hou.'^o holders, cultivators, 
shepherds, farmers, potty chieftain.s and priests, a world of which the 
whole material outlook was of an extraordinarily limited character. 
Amongst the ritualistic practices dew^ribed are fome which, as will be 
seen, were impoited from the spacious world of the Kast (the Bajasuya, 
ABvamedha and other Royal ceremonies). But the copipiler of this 
Brahinana is plainly unable to expand his own peiMJual outlook beyond 
the limited horizon of his usual themes whieli are physical health and 
strength ; food and progeny ; cattle, hor.ses and mule^ ; and so on, repeated 
lime and again with wearisome iteration. This “chronicle of Email beer** 
is varied by a more occasionally expressed desire for ‘'tirni support**, 
“priefitly lustre**, ^'w'ealth** and “prosperity**, the widest (and also the 
vaguest) concept of well-being limned being sraryu, which, of course, is 
the same limited world over again with but its trials, troubles and 
contrarieties completely smoothed down. 

The Pafichavimsi is one of the earliest Biuhmnn is, as the Satapatha 
(barring the Gopatha) is the latest. The horizon of the latter is dis¬ 
tinctly a wider one and of ampler contents, 
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These little Aryan settlements were not havens of 
peace, either internally or externally ; and when they 
coalesced, as they sometimes did for political reasons, the 
strife within the community, between priestly school and 
priestly school, between them and the nobility, and between 
groups or individuals within the latter, accentuated. No 
better picture of the condition that prevailed can be 
imagined than is found depicted in the accounts of the 
Yadava Federation in the Mahabharata and the Harivanisa.’ 
Uncomplicated at any rate by discords between the 
priesthood and the nobility, the Greek City States were 
embodiments of harmony and understanding compared 
with the wrangling and strife which were almost chronic 
in the Vedic Aryan settlements. 


What a contrast to all this is presented by whatever 
records wc possess of the Eastern States of Videha and 
Koiiala. But the typical Eastern State would be not these 
but the Magadha of Jarasandlia. 


jarasandha conquered the outlying areas, not to make 
vassals of their chiefs but to annex them, carrying the 
chieftains captive to his capital at Giribraja, the city of 
decorated c/iaifj/as and the flourishing abode of a contented 
populace consisting of all four vamas 


I ••• U Mahabha. Sabha 

21.13-14), the capital of the “land of the Magadhas”, which by 
the favour of Manu (so observes Krsna) had been made 
incapable of suffering from droughts, 

WgsiT sar: Llcw, 21.10). The feud between the Yadava 
Confederacy and Jarasandha which is described with such 
life-like vividness in this Parva by Krsna is reminiscent of a 


^ Fine historical material which, like another not very dissimilar 
sonroeof historical data (the Bajatarahgini of KasmTr), remains unex- 
ploiiedi 
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struggle which, over and above the internecine strife and 
wrangling which prevailed within the Aryan settlements must 
all the time have been going on between the two distinct 
types of polities and cultures of which these two were the 
representatives and protagonists.* 

The internecine feud which, as I have stated, was 
chronic within the Aryan settlements between the two orders 
of the Aryan aristocracy (not yet hardened into castes, 
though no doubt they had already begun to look down upon 
each other and upon the rest of the general population, 
that is to say, the vis, not yet ear-marked as the Vaisyas) 
is finely reflected in the Prthu-Vainya legend, recounted 
with unwearied iteration in several of the Puranas, and, 
historically, one of the most significant to be found in this 
literature. 

Vena, one of a line of chieftains ( not a King conse¬ 
crated as such) appointed to keep order amongst men 
(the Manu Samhita styles him a Rajarsi), a Vedic Aryan 
chieftain evidently from all available marks and indications, 
quarrels with the Brahmans, and apparently seeks to starve 
that overbearing order into submission by prohibiting his 
subjects from performing yajfw,s (there was no ban, mark, 
on the worship of the Lares and Penates round the grhja 
fire, nor on the even pursuit in the strict orthodox style of 
the normal round of the samsMras and ceremonies which 
punctuated and marked the even tenor of the Vedic Aryan 
house-holder’s existence from before birth to death and 
beyond), and call - ■ 'upon them to disregard the Brahmans 
and their Devas (meaning, no doubt, those for whom the 
yajlias proper of those days, the soma and other hieratic 
sacrifices, were held) and fall to worshipping and offering 
sacrifices to him Vena, citing therefor as an all-sufficient 


> For details, see Section XIV, infra. 
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justification the fact that he was the foremost in courage, 
enlightenment and self-discipline, and in probity and 
greatness of soul inferior to none, besides that physically 
speaking he was the most powerful individual in the 
community.The Brahmans, enraged beyond endurance, 
kill the chieftain out of hand. But Vena was childless, 
and the Brahmans, who were not vindictive and did not 
desire that he, Ver.a, should starve for lack of oblations in 
the special purgatory which the gods had provided for the 
sonless, forthwith set about creating out of his royal body 
an heir by the application of the fire-stick ! The issue 
somehow of this first experiment turns out to be a sort of 
changeling, the diminutive black-complexioned Ni§ada, 
who immediately is banished to the Vindhya Hills, there in 
course of time to become the parent stock of various 
mlechchUa tribes of fishcrfolk and others. But the second 
experiment is more than successful, for the outcome is 
Prthu, who later is to be the first of “Consecrated 
Kings ” (the “ Consecrated King ”, be it noted here, is 
by origin an institution belonging to the Non-Aryan East, as 
will be seen) and will make the Earth (hitherto uneven 
and untillable) plain and cultivable, divide it up into 
provinces and townships, build roads thereon for mercantile 


9 I cannot withhold my iinBtinied admiration for the p6^8^nality 
of this Rajar?i who mast have been a very live individual to have created 
animosity in the hearts of the Brahmans which histed through ages. That 
very recent hide-bound oaste-Brahman, the author of the Mann 
Saiphita, must needs bracket him with Kahu?a, Sudasa, Snmukha and 
Nimi ( all Vedio Aryan chieftains) amongst Bajanyas who met their 
end through lack of proper sabserviency to the Brahmans (Mann 
VII. 41) In Ch. IX. 66, 67, where the practice of begetting eons on a 
wife by niyoga and the marriage of widows are reprobated as 
it is gratuitously affirmed that these came into a world that knew 
them not, as did the equally reprobated Babel of oastes ( when 

that mighty but power-orazed Bajar?! ruled the onirerse. 
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traffic (eftpw), introduce the arts of agriculture and cow¬ 
keeping, and make the earth fruitful in every other way, 
so that it is under his royal sway that the earth becomes 
WWI in fact as well as in name. The consecration 
ceremony is supervised by no other than Prajapati himself 
(an Atharvanic god of Vratya origin, by the way) assisted 
by the r.jts. All living creatures willingly co-operate in 
the performance of this xattra. The tale of miracles is 
not complete yet. Out of the yajftas issue two creatures, 
the Suta and the Magadha, who are immediately employed 
in singing the praises of the King and of the Royal House 
he has founded, and this they do in such style that they 
are forthwith appointed hereditary chroniclers and singers 
of Royal sagas, and the lands of Anupadesa (Anga, in 
some versions) and Magadha are assigned to them 
respectively for subsistence. 

The Earth Prthu rules is niunr dtfwn 

CTStar Vayu Purana, 62. 4 ; 

HarivamSa 6. 46-47. It shows a remarkable family likeness 
to the country ruled by Jarasandha. It exhibits a similar 
or even greater likeness, as will be seen later, to the 
Prthivi (Bhumi) ruled by the Eka-Vratya of the Vratya Book 
of the Atharva Veda. Each of these worlds demonstrably 
included Magadha. 

Prthu, without any effort on his part, obtains homage 
from all classes and orders, including, as the Puranas take 
particular care to specify, the Brahmans, even the most 
exalted amongst them. For, as the Vayu Purana puts it, 

; I jnErniri: : n 

... I 

In the Mahabhiirata version (Santi 59), where an 
fittempt is plainly made to take Prthu down a peg or two, 
truth nevertheless leaks out where it is stated that he, 
Prthu, came to be called K^atriya because he had saved 
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the Brahmans from all possibilities of harm: MllNini) VtMlWRl 
tRis I 

All the trite Brahmanislng bombast which is woven 
into this legendary narrative fails to disguise the fact 
that Prthu was not of the breed of the Vedic Aryan war¬ 
lord. He was King by divine right, and allegiance was 
owed to him by every individual within his Peace, even if 
he should be the most highly placed amongst the Brahmans, 
as though it was a part of the ordinances of nature. He 
did not merely guide the destinies of bodies of small 
house-holders ; he was an Emperor of wide-flung lands 
and tracts, which certainly included Ahga and Magadha 
and ran close up to the Vindhya range, and might for aught 
we know have included Kfisi, Kosala and Videha to the north 
of the river Ganges (so as to cover the entire Anupadesa). 
His subjects were a mixed lot held together, not as were 
the members of an Aryan vik by common custom, common 
sentiments and common gods, but by the might of an 
autocratic ruler. They includetl many autocthonous tribes 
lumped together under the common designation of Nisidas, 
and other people who, whatever they might have been 
ethnologically, were unknown in the Aryan visas, a 
conglomeration of many peoples and (let the fact be 
faced) castes, pursuing different occupations, worshipping 
different gods even, professing different customs and mores, a 
microcosm, each one of them, within the macrocosm of the 
Empire, an Empire of Vr.'itya people ruled by a Vratya 
Emperor, presenting diametrical contrasts in every respect 
to the simpler and very much more unified and unitary 
composition of the Aryan visas, which became fractious 
only because of the rivalry for leadership between the two 
politically conscious classes, the Brahmans and Ksatriyas. 
The moral and material outlook of this Empire or its people 
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could Have borne no relation whatever to the petty paro- 
chialities, we have noticed, of the Aryan settlements. 

It is clear too from this legend that the Aryan 
Brahmans had become thoroughly dissatisfied with the Veria 
kind of K^atriya chieftains preferring thereto the rule of the 
Vratya Eastern Emperor; and the legend not improbably 
disguises and covers up the traces of an act of organised 
disloyalty; the Eastern Emperor might well have been 
invited to undertake, and even actively aided therein, by 
rebellious Brahmans in a campaign of conquest of their own 
native settlements. Let us assume, however, that all this 
story of the Brahmans killing Vena is as much of a myth 
as the alleged procreation of a legitimate heir on the 
royal body by the wonder-working fire-stick. The legend 
establishes beyond doubt or cavil that the Brahmans 
concerned did pass from out of the stormy Peace of the 
chieftains of the Vena order into the Peace of the Vratya 
Emf)eror who is King by divine right, be the material means, 
by which this transference of allegiance was accomplished, 
what they might. And then the real miracle happened. 
In this new environment, the like of which the Aryan 
Brahmans had never experienced or dreamed of experienc¬ 
ing in their native settlements, the Emperor easily and 
automatically wins from the Brahmans the homage and 
worship, for demanding which Vena (according to the 
legend) had to pay with his life. No mere Ksatriya 
war-lord of the via could ever dream of receiving the 
abject worship that is implied in the following lines : 

usifqiPi: i 

aW-i WT n \\ 
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Mahabha. Drona 66. 9—12, 

And Prthu Vainya is not a Pauranic figure only. 
Sukta 148 of the Xth Mandala of the RgVeda attributes 
its authorship to Prthi Vainya, and a Prthi Vainya is spoken 
of in RV VIII. 9. 10 as performing yajTug to the A§vins 
in the right orthodox style. But all these are plainly not 
conclusive for showing that Prlhi Vainya was not an 
Emperor of the East who was induced to accept for 
himself and his people the Aryan communion by an act 
of proselytization. The (5anti Parva version of the Prthu 
Vainya legend in the Mahabharata makes Prthu swear 
to the Brahmans that he would at all cost maintain the 
sacred inviolability of the Brahmans. The same version 
further says that Prthu got the title of Ksatriya because 
of his having placed the Brahmans above and beyond all 
apprehensions of injury. That is obviously as far as the 
Brahman composer (or reviser) of this legend could ever 
be expected to go. 

To have staled baldly that the Brahmans swore 
eternal allegiance to the Vrfitya Emperor because he 
undertook to defend them and their faith, in token 
whereof he graciously agreed for himself and for his people 
to enter the Aryan communion—the whole arrangement 
smacking thus of a kind of concordat between the Emperor 
and those who exercised dominating influence in the 
Vcdic Aryan settlements, with a view really and ultimately 
to keep down the fractious Ksatriya element in these 
settlements—would not only have been to ride roughshod 
over all notions of poetic proprieties, it would, from the 
point of view of the author' of the legend, have given 
A4. 
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the whole Brahman show away ; for instead of putting 
the Brahmans forward as King-makers and dictators, they 
would have been exhibited in the ignoble role of suppliants 
for protection before a foreign power and the betrayers 
of their own order of governors and rulers. This, as 
nearly as it is permissible to speak of such matters with 
assurance, is presumably what happened. 

And there are positive links also between the Prthu 
Vainya of the Puranas and the Prthi Vainya of the 
Samhitas and Brahmanas. In Atliarva Veda VIII. 10. 24, 
Prthi Vainya is stated to have milked Viraj (Rule ? 
Dominion ? Earth ?) and thereby obtained for men culti¬ 
vation {) and grains, the two essentials of their 
sustenance. In the Purana version the two things are 
separated : Prthu Invents the art of agriculture, and later 
by a dramatic exhibition of his might as a warrior and 
autocratic ruler he cows poor Prthivi into abject submission 
and milks her of all her wealth. The Puranas have this 
trick of taking up abstract notions from the f^rutis and 
dressing them up into concrete events. The other link is 
found in several of the Brahmanas, of which mention need 
be made only of the ^atapatha (V. 3. 5. 4) where, as in 
the Puranas, Prthi is spoken of as the first of “Consecrated 
Kings.”'" 

What progress I have already made in narrowing 
down the distance between the Prthu of the Puranas and the 
the Eka-Vratya of Book XV of the Atharva Veda will 
appear when I shall have presented an equally complete 
picture of the latter drawn from material gathered from the 
Atharva Veda. This is the topic which I should take in 
hand immediately. But example is catching, and the Vena 


1 o The Harivarnfii (II. 24) pointedly flay« : 
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legend has, I fear, gone into my head ; and I cannot resist 
the temptation of indulging in a little historical romance 
(Purana) on my own account. The romance which will 
form the subject of the next Section will differ from most 
other romances which have been written in being a romance, 
in the substantial fidelity of which to facts the author has 
the fullest faith. That faith is founded upon the care which 
he has taken to make it not only acceptable as a coherent 
story agreeing with all the ordinary probabilities, but also 
to see that each part of it and the story taken as a whole 
arc made strictly accordant in every particular with all the 
data available which have any bearing upon the Eka-Viatya 
and his Empire. Whether I shall be justified in claiming this 
as an extreme instance of the exercise of the kind of 
scientific imagination, such as one meets with every day in 
all modern treatments of questions belonging to the very 
similarly circumstanced sciences of palaeontology and 
cosmogony, I shall not pause here to consider or determine. 
All I would say now is that the romance which will form 
the subject of the next Section is a very necessary step in 
the proper presentation of my thesis upon the Vratya Book 
of the Atharva Veda. 



Section V 


A Chapter (mainly) of Historical Romance: (i) Aryan 
Bi&hmans in Ae l^-Yratya’s Court, (ii) The Great 
Vratyastoma Ekaha-Sattra. (iii) The Composition of the 
Vratya Book. 


Disputes and differences which break out with such 
violence in the realm of Vena seethe and simmer in 
nearly all the Vedic Aryan visas and pts-confedcracies 
where they do not actually take more manifest forms. 
Although, in a general way, the Brahmans succeed in 
making their wishes prevail within these settlements, neither 
branch of the official aristocracy appears to have such 
a clear title of superiority over the other that the party who 
loses ground in any contest, be it the Brahman or the 
Ksatriya, is willing to submit to the situation without demur 
and without inwardly harbouring the desire to obtain the 
upper hand at the next turn. When the differences 
become very acute, as the physical power rests with the 
Ksatriyas, many Brahmans are compelled to leave their native 
settlements and seek refuge in foreign lands''. Travellers 
from foreign countries have been telling stories of the state 
and magnificence of the Court of the Emperor of the Great 
Vratya country of Anupadesa and Magadha. 

11 1 hare to dismiestlie staiements reoorded in the eitant oompleiely 

Brahma^iaed Paranae* that the Brahmans unaided repeatedly rid the earth 
of the recalcitrant K^atiryas by force of arms, ae propaganda ran mad. 
The ParaAarama of the Paranae, in particular, with whom these stories are 
motilj associated, is erexi more impossible than the stories themselves. 
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Some very learned Brahmans, unable any longer to 
put up with the arrogance and petty persecutions of their 
own chieftains, finally abjure the Peace of these little- 
minded tyrants, and shaking the dust of Aryan-land off 
their feet seek asylum in the Great Vratya’s Court. 

It is a strange country altogether, this Kingdom of the 
Great Vratya. Everybody defers to him and implicitly 
obeys his orders. In issuing his orders and ordinances, he 
does not consult the local Brahmans, and no blame to him 
for this, for, truth to tell, the Brahmans of the land are very 
poor specimens. The best of them who live in the Court 
of the King are chiefly employed in composing and re¬ 
counting on state and other occasions the mighty deeds of 
the members ot the Royal house and of the nobility ; and 
they officiate also as priests in the grhi/a ceremonies of 
their noble employers, which are very different indeed from 
those practised in the Aryan house-holds. The King and 
the nobles, however, are highly intelligent men and do not 
appear to think much of these ceremonies, which in truth 
are marked by a multitude of superstitious beliefs and 
practices whereof incantation and witchcraft form the 
prevailing features. These saga-singing and spell- 
mongering Brahmans also officiate at the religious ceremonies 
of the common people who arc not at all like the people of 
the Aryan v 'mu. Here each profession appears to form a 
viu by itself with its special beliefs and practices ; and even 
the gods worshipped by one professional group appear to 
be different from those worshipped by the others. But they 
all believe in ghosts, witches, sorcerors and demons of all 
descriptions, and the ministration of the priests (who go by 
the names of Sutas and Magadhas, according to the parts of 
the country of which they arc the natives) consists chiefly 
in the pronouncing of set spells and charms and the 
practising of exorcisms and the ordaining of elaborate 
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expiatory rites for sins real as well as imagined. The 
people, grouped as they mostly arc according to the 
pursuits they follow for a living, do not intermarry or 
interdine, one group with another, each group forming a 
separate jati. The Sfitas and Magadlias too form separate 
jiitis, and the Rajanyas also are a jati by themselves.' ’ 

And the strangest thing of all is that these people 
know nothing of yajilit and mil Iran. The only public 
ceremonies which interest them are certain great Royal 
functions, at which all the people arc expected to join in 
one way or another, and these are more like public festi¬ 
vities than notlra.1 or //ajhin in the Aryan sense, which are 
really invocations addressed to the jiossessors of super¬ 
natural powers, the Aryan gods themselves. 

The Rajanyas, though they do not perforin ynjiXix 
and .inltran, hold veiy advanced religious views. They 
believe in certain Great Gods who more resemble the Varuna 
of the Aryan Pantheon than India, Soma, or Agni. Also, 
they have veiy fine ideas concerning the origin of the 
universe, of life and mind, and the King aiul tlie nobles 
often hold inteiminable discussions on cosmogonic and 
thcosophic subjects, which however they on no account impart 
to the common people, treating it all as a science 
esoteric in their own order. These Rajanyas appear to 
have been foreigners originally, who had come and 
conquered this country of hills, plains and river valleys, 
rich in cultivation and the other fruits and products of the 


IS The Viatya Rajfiijyab’attitude was not unlike the attitude of 
the Roman officials towards tbo popular roligious snporaiitions of their 
respective countries. They tolerated and even participated in them from 
considerations of poliiioal expediency. For ordering their own inner 
lireS) the Roman ofiicials as a rule oiihor practised the Stoic philosophy 
or followed esoteric cults imported from Iho East. 
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arts and industries, and had imposed themselves as rulers 
over a population consisting of very diverse kinds of 
people.'* The generality of the people of this country 
appears to be very docile, w'ith no spirit in them, and this 
is quite intelligible, seeing that they live in constant fear of, 
and are in consequence perpetually engaged in preparations 
for warding off, imaginary dangers from witches, sorcerers, 
demons and ghosts and the shadows of their own sins 
even before they have been committed, by necromancies of 
every description. 

The strangers from Aryan-land, being discovered to 
be political exiles, easily gain aiidit-iice of the King who is 
found to be greatly interested in whatever may be happen¬ 
ing in the Aryan settlements. The Rr.ahmans favourably 
impress him by their intelligence and culture. The con¬ 
versation soon turns upon the circumstances which made 
them abjure the land of the their birth. The Great Vratya 
explains to the Biahmans how impossible it is for communi¬ 
ties to make any progress politically or economically if 

I Anotlior reflection by the olronmstanees 

mentioned i.s that postibly these Kajanyas reprcFented an e.arlier wav® 
of inmiigratiou on the p.art of a people who ini^ht or niij'ht not have 
had remote Aryan afliniticF. That they liad little put or fiharo in 
Vedic Aryan cnfitoins and more* poems pretty el car. It is a mistake 
very widely entertaine<l that India has received immigrants throngh 
the Khyber and Bolan pisres only. Tlie indigenous people of China 
had for centuries been ruled by a race of immigrants who had dispersed 
from perhaps the same centre as did the Aryans, though probably not at 
the same time. The Vratya Rijanyas might very well have been 
off-shoots of that race. 

They might have lieen .'^ponking a language not fundamentally 
different from the Vodio Aryan’s when they arrived and imposed them¬ 
selves upon the indigenous nutoothonous tribes and other previously 
settled races. Was the PiAfu^ha language of the Katha Literature by any 
means the language whioli they imposed upon the subjeot people who 
came into direct contict with them in the manner in which they had 
imposed their sovereignty upon them P 
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they are perpetually torn by internal feuds and >are besides 
continually warring with each other. He points out how 
the Aryan settlements have formed a kind of “ no man’s 
land ” between his Empire and the Empires on the other 
sides of the mountains; and what an advantage it would 
be if the whole of this land could be brought under one 
sway (vtruj), and civilised methods of agriculture and 
other arts of peace as well as roads for traffic, such as they 
saw established in his own country, should spread also 
over the Aryan lands. He is not for seeking warlike adven¬ 
tures in such poor countries as the Aryan settlers had made 
of their settlements. But these settlements are proving 
an all-round source of disturbance. Could they not be made 
to see the advantage to themselves of acknowledging his 
suzerainty, so that they would not only have the advantage 
of finding an impartial arbitrator to intervene in and settle 
their disputes, but by lending aid, instead of countinually 
offering resistance, to the execution by him of his own 
enlightened policies share in the peace and prosperity 
of his own rule ? 

The Brahmans appreciate the point of view, and have 
many more like audiences at which this and other matters 
arc discussed, in the course of which they discover that 
the Great Vratya was a free-thinker in matters of faith, 
and had generally a poor opinion of the forms of religion 
as they were observed in his own land or as, he gathered, 
were practised by the Aryans in theirs. But he could and 
did speak with great charm and persuasiveness on certain 
views about the origin of the world, of life and of mind, 
which he would discuss with his noblemen. 

The net result is that they arc a great deal more 
impressed by the Great Vriitya than the latter is by them, 
and keenly regret that there was not an Emperor like him 
to be found in all Aryan land; and they discuss, between 
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themselves, what a pity it was that he was a Vratya and 
not an Aryan. Had he indeed been an Aryan and not a 
Vratya Emperor, considering his power, magnificence 
wealth, culture and intelligence, his proposed invitation to 
the Aryan chieftains to accept his suzerainty would not have 
appeared as fantastic as it looked, coming from a Vratya. 
Things had indeed reached such a pass in Aryan land that 
what had been proposed by the Eka-Vratya would impress 
the very backwoodsmen, even amongst the Aryan chieftains, 
as the only possible way out, if only he were not a Vratya. 
The idea now dawns in the mind of the most intelligent 
of the strangers : Why not propose to the Great Vratya 
that he, his people (the nobles as well as the common 
folk) and his land should all accept Aryanism and become 
Aryan ? 

At the next audience, he explains to the Great Vratya 
how he has been minimising the difficulties in the way of 
his overtures to the Aryan chieftains, to accept his over¬ 
lordship, obtaining a favourable reception. Unlike His 
Majesty, the Aryan chieftains and priests, and in fact the 
VI.S as a whole, thought a great deal of their religion and 
religious practices. They would never bend their heads 
before a Vratya. If only he, as the grltapati of this fair 
Kingdom and its population, would go through a certain 
simple ceremony and thereby accept for him and them the 
Aryan sacrament, matters would be immediately placed on 
a most favourable footing. His Majesty, so far as he has 
been able to observe, did not care two straws what cere¬ 
monies were actually observed in his kingdom or even in 
his household : whether they were Vratya or Aryan was all 
one to him. And acceptance of the Aryan sacrament will 
not also necessarily mean the immediate abandonment by 
him and his people of the practices to which they were 
accustomed. They, the Brahmans, have been wont to 
A5. 
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make things rather easy for strangers and people newly 
admitted to Aryanism.‘* 

For themselves, the more they thought of the plan, 
the more it appeared to gain in attractiveness and feasibility. 
The common folk were more given to superstitions and 
odd practices than the men of the vis in their own settle¬ 
ments ; but they we re on the other hand more easily led, 
and will do whatever they are told. That they knew 
nothing of yaj^s and sattras did not matter so long as the 
immigrant Brahmans remained too few to perform them in 
proper style and not too many to be absorbed in the King’s 
service. And as regards the spells and other necromancies, 
these, as they were performed, were rather outlandish, but 
not very dissimilar from some of those which the Brahmans 
themselves could barely do without in their own lands. The 
gods had been very good to the Aryans, giving them a 
sufficiency of food and cattle, progeny and power, and had 
been specially good in strengthening their strong right arms 
against human enemies, but even they failed to help and 
succour upon occasions ; diseases, for instance, were known 
to have often yielded to spells and charms when sattras held 
at great expenditure of resources seemed to be of no avail. 
This land truly was a land of plenty, but it was a land also 
of divers bodily ills and mysterious ailments ; of snakes 
and man-eating tigers who might get you, you know not 
when or how ; and every third man or woman here was 

J ^ Witness the Conversion Vratyattoma as described by 
Bandbayana ; and Lutyunana*s account of tlio Syonabhichura of the 
Vratlnas prescribed in the Sadviinsa Brahmana, Vratinas, according 
to Patafijali, were ?iUT:, nonde*- 

cript gangs of labourers, drawn apparently from all kinds of com¬ 
munities,^ whose one point in common was that they did not organically 
belong to the (Latya. VIII. 6). The ceremony is classed in the 
Asvalayana Srauta Sutra amongst the 
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known to be a sorcerer or a witch. The practices which 
were observed appeared to serve their purpose and might 
be allowed to remain. Their normal grhya practices 
appeared truly to be extremely outlandish ; but there was 
no reason for doubting that they could be persuaded in 
time to abandon them in favour of approved Aryan practices 
by judicious schooling and propaganda of the right kind. 

From the Brahman immigrants’ personal point of view, 
the chief recommendation of the plan was that once It was 
carried out their own promotion from their present 
precarious position as casual foreign intriguers and court- 
parasites to the rank of the King’s Chancellor and chaplain, 
of ministers, councillors and priests, stood assured. 

The Brahman immigrants’ advocacy in favour of 
holding a Great Vnityastoma ceremony strikes responsive 
chords in the hearts and imaginations of the Emperor and his 
Rajanya following, free-thinkers and statesmen almost to a 
man. It is a very practicable scheme too. No real breach 
of continuity in the existing order will occur. Their own 
rajakarmani were likely to improve in attractiveness and 
artistic flavour in the hands of this superior breed of 
priests. There was no question that his own prestige and 
influence in Aryan land will rise and be placed on a higher 
and securer footing, which will be independent altogether 
of the personal factor. 

The bargain is struck ; the concordat is agreed to. 

The details of the ceremony are worked out in close 
consultation between the King and the Rajanyas on the one 
hand and the Brahman strangers on the other. It Is the 
Great Vratya who proposes that immediately after the 
conversion ritual is concluded, and as a part of it in fact, 
there should be a Rajasuya consecration of himself, now the 
greatest of Aryans, as the suzerain Emperor of all Aryan 
peoples and lands. It is a ceremony with which his people 
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are familiar though it is naturally unknown in Aryan land 
where they have no crowned rulers, and it would, if held 
with due pomp and ceremony, strike the imagination of his 
subjects as no mere Vrati/asloma, a foreign rite practised 
for the first time in these regions, is likely to do. 

There thus comes to pass, after due advertisement 
and preparations in which the co-operation of every order 
and caste is enlisted, a sallra or ynj^ici the like of which, in 
magnificence and impressiveness, had not been witnessed 
in either Aryan or Vriitya land within the memory of man. 

Is it to be wondered at that such a ceremony should 
leave behind it reminiscences which induce a Court 
chronicler of a later age (now thoroughly Brahmanised, if 
not a Brahman himself) to describe it as the greatest of 
consecration ceremonies, the first ever held, to celebrate 
and sanctify the coronation of the first Imperial King of 
all Aryan land, adding thereto the poetical gloss that 
Prajapati himself (a new admission, by the way, of Vratya 
origin into the Vedic Pantheon) took upon himself the 
direction of this great yajha, and that the r.s*s, the devas 
and every order of creatures in the universe came forward 
and willingly participated in this celebration ? 

The Great Vratya, the Eka-Vratya of the Vratya Book 
of the Atharva Veda, is no other than the Prthu Vainya of 
the Puranas, the first amongst the rulers of men who, 
according to the HarivamSa, was consecrated Ruler of the 
Earth () at a RajasQya. The following is the Vayu 
Parana account of the consecration ceremony to which my 
prose description given above scarcely does justice : 

5ITOI I 

^ u II 

u 5iw*nf% u ii 
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wimia a ua n « t{^ g< iwi t q«Tt^ i 
wpiT ?T3m^ nfTg fim ii 

n^RRi: uaritnr^ ii 

Vayu Pur. 62, 130—133 

{At this point the Pauranist chronicler of the Great- 
Vratya Saga feels constrained to revert for a while to 
his original role of collector, commentator and co-ordinator 
of literary material from the Indo-Aryan literature for 
historical purposes : 

European scholars have been deluded by the Aryanistic 
obsession to which 1 have drawn attention into the 
fundamental error of supposing that by the Conversion 
Vratyastoma individual non-Vedic Aryans became Brahmans, 
or as the case may be, members of some other specific 
Aryan caste. Caste, 1 shall never grow tired of repeating, 
had not arrived when this stoma was invented; and 
during the time it was in active operation this stoma was 
actually employed to increase the man-power of the 
settlement as a whole, that is of the vis. The admitted 
members, I conceive, individually took to or went on 
pursuing the profession which best suited their tastes and 
habits, without any let or hindrance from any quarter 
whatsoever. 

They might even constitute themselves into an entirely 
new professional guild which the settlement had been 
without and their absorption into the vih might conceiveably 
in some cases have had no other objective than the supply 
of such a specifically felt need of the community. I do 
not see that these scholars pay any very great compliment 
to the intelligence of these early settlers (and incidentally 
to their own) by assuming them to have been fanatical 
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fools, when to be fanatical fools would have meant 
extinction. Nor would these settlers have been able to 
make the great contribution they in later times did in the 
production of one of the most unique civilizations of the 
world, if they had not possessed a plastic intelligence, 
able to seize and utilize opportunities as they offered. 
The Brahmans were not in the beginning, and for long 
long ages to follow, the Pharisees they unfortunately 
came to be in later times. It needed circumstances of 
a very special nature to pervert the bulk of the descendants 
of a highly intelligent breed of organisers and statesmen 
into the most downright kind of scribes and pedants 
known to history. 

Dr. Caland is mystified to find that the Conversion 
Vralyastoma in the PanchavimSa Brahmana, an ekaha like 
the other VrUyastvmasy makes a necessity of the grhapati, 
who is usually called for only in the case of a saltra, as 
for instance in the Great Sixtyone Days’ Sattra described 
in PB XXIV. 18, which the introductory texts state 
was first performed by the Deva Vratyas with Budha as 
their ithapati [grhapati). The simple explanation is that 
this was a group-ceremony ; and a grhapati or sthapati 
was a necessity to represent the group, which might be 
a family, a tribe or a whole people even. The other 
stomas were meant for the reclamation or restoration to 
communion of individuals, and hence no grhapati or 
sthapati is mentioned in their connection except in the 
later literature of the Sutras when the Conversion stoma 
had ceased to be practised and the very object of that 
stoma had been forgotten, and what was a real necessity 
in the case of that stoma was taken on into the other stomas 
owing to unintelligent borrowing from the traditional 
description of an allied ceremony going by the same name. 
We shall presently observe other instances of unintelligent 
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borrowing in other directions also, all connected with 
the Vratyattomas,^^ 

Though an ehaha, the Conversion VnUyastoma was 
also a satlra, if to have a grhapati marked a ceremony off 
as a mltra. It certainly had the distinction of a saltra, in 
this case. Where was this great ehaha-mttra performed ? 
Was it at Giribraja which was seen to be the capital 
city of Magadha in Jarasandha’s time ? The country 
undoubtedly included Magadha, as 1 shall demonstrate 
when I analyse the Vratya Book of the Atharva Veda. 
It must also have included the AnfipadeSa and extended 
up to the Vindhya range in the south, if the Prthu-Vainya 
legend is taken to be, as I believe it is, a Pauranic rendering 
of the great event. The Amlpadesa certainly included 
Anga and probably also comprised Kasi and Videha and 
perhaps also KoSala. 

And the result ? The whole population of this 
extensive area, consisting as I have said of a conglomera¬ 
tion of different castes and peoples, became through the 
magic power of this BiTdimanic ekaha-mttra, as though 
at one stroke, an Aryan and the whole country was 
transformed into a part, and much the greater part indeed of 
Aryavarta, so that the centre of gravity of this Neo-Aryanism 
all at once swung to the East. There is evidence, otherwise 
unintelligible, of a missionary movement rolling westward. 

1 0 Thoro is another alternative explanation which I would have 
considered quite admissible if I had not come across thesi other in¬ 
stances of nnintolligont adaptation. That explanation is that the second, 
third and fourth Vr^tlydstam^is wore adapted and altered to servo when 
needed the purpose of the first by including in them the institution of a 
tihapati for the very appreciable advantage such an adaptation would moan 
BrShmans in the way of dakjityis^ the original aversion to pollution by 
the sins of the couvortb* unregenorate state having by then worn off by 
use and wont or having, as was more likely, been gotten over by the 
sophistry of doctrinal rationalisation. 
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Converted Vratyas of Kuruland, it will be seen, cannot 
be restrained by their own fathers from going out to 
Pafichala to proselytise and convert the Vratyas of that 
principality, only to find again that they had been forestalled 
there already by a Vratya a/mc/<a«a of that place.** There 
is evidence in the Upanisads and elswhere of a Devaki- 
putra Krsna (see Chhandogya Up. III. 17.C.) taking lesson 
in the Neo-Aryanism of the Atharva Veda under Ghora, 
an Angirasa. The tables are completely turned. The 
Paiichanad, the home of the original Aryan settlements, 
comes to be regarded in the altered perspective as the home 
of Vratya barbarianism ! The Bahikas, the Madrakas, the 
Arattas, for all they observe some undoubtedly Aryan 
practices and because they do not follow those or all those 
that came to be regarded as orthodox in Kuru-Pafichala 
under the New Dispensation, or because they follow others 
that are not approved in this latter country at this date, are 
abused as Vratyas, in the Mahabh.arata by (of all persons) 
Karna, a Suta, and even so, 6alya, the King of the 
Madrakas is scarcely able to put up more than a half-hearted 
defence ! 

All Vedic scholars are agreed that the centre of 
gravity of Vedic Aryanism did in fact and reality pass 
from the Pafichanad eastward, over the Sarasvati, and 
that the “ Redaction of the Vedas ” took place subsequently 
to that event. These and other quite legitimate findings 
have to be given their appropriate settings in a new 
historical perspective, if my hypothesis has not overshot its 
mark.*’ 


la Bandhaynna Sraata Sutra XVIII. 26. It is more tally dealt 
with in/ra. 

i 7 Upon this point, I need only give Weber’s views which have 
been generally aocepied. According to him, from the internal evidence 
furniehed by the Hk-mantras, Indian people appear in the most 
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And, be it marked, noted, and recorded here that caste, 
according to that hypothesis, entered into the Aryan world 
and into the Aryan scheme of life through the back-door of 
this great ekUha-sattra. 

Now to go back to the Great Vratya and his Court ] 

I can now picture the most intelligent amongst the 
visiting Aryan Brahmans being installed in the position 
of the King’s Chancellor (Purohit). He has already 

ancient of the texts to be settled on tbo bank of the Indus, divided 
into a number of small tribes, in a state of mutual hostility, leading 
a patriarchal life as husbandmen and nomads.** “There are no castes 
as yefc, the people is still one united whole and boars bnt one name 
that of visa$^ settlors.” lie then imagines an eastward mass-migration 
to Hindustan. “The connection,” ho continues, “with the ancestral home 
on the Indus remained of course at first a very close one; later on, 
however, when the new Brahmanicnl organisation was completely con- 
Eolidated in Hindustan, a strong clement of bitterness was infused into it 
since the Brahmans looked uf on their own (that is to say, Western) kins¬ 
men who had romaiiiod true to the customs of their forefathers as apos¬ 
tates and unbelievers.” “ It was ’*, according to him, “ at the period when 
the Brabmanical hierarchy was fully developed, when the Kosala-Videhas 
and Kuru-Panchiilas (who are to be regarded ns having been specially 
instrumental in effecting it) were in their prime,’* that the Redaction of 
the rk-mantras took place. It is to explain this change of venue that he 
assumes a mass-emigration of the Aryan people from the Indus across the 
Sarasvatl towards the (tangos. Having made this assumption, he seeks 
to discover its cause. “Was it,” he asks himself, “the pressure brought 
about by the arrival of new settlers ? Was it excess of population ? Or, was 
it only the longing for the beautiful tracts of Hindustan? Or perhaps, 
all these causes combined ?” (I refrain from quoting the sentence which 
follows, because it is a pilpablo misreading of the extraordinarily 
interesting and suggestive legend of Videgha Muthava narrated in the 
Sjbtapatha Brahmana, which I deal with in its proper place later. 
See Weber, History of Indian Literature, Popular Edition, pp 34, 37-39. 
I do not also accept his mass-emigration hypothesis, which too I shalj 
have occasion to notice later. 
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remarked upon his Royal Master’s contempt for all forms 
and ceremonies of religion, Vedic or the local (which, for 
reasons which 1 shall not keep back from my readers much 
longer, I shall hereafter frequently designate as Atharvanic). 
He has also already sampled his Master’s love for theo¬ 
logical and cosmogonic speculation, and it does not take 
him long to discover, behind what appeared at first to 
be a royal hobby, a very firm hold over a body of doctrines, 
as original as they are attractive, and in breadth, freedom 
and sweep unlike anything he had heard dreamed of or 
even imagined in his own native settlement of resounding 
yajHis and sattras. The Purohit inevitably becomes 
\i\% yajmana's pupil, and together they often explore that 
moving El Dorado of great thoughts and mighty conceptions 
of which his Royal Master held the key, the magic world 
of the Upanisads. 

Besides possessing a specially acute and highly 
receptive intellect, the Purohit, by the grace of Brahman, 
happens to be endowed also with a talent for rhapsodical 
compositions which in his native land obtained for its happy 
possessor the title of r« (seer ). 

There comes now an occasion when the poet-priest 
feels within himself the inspiration to hymn the wonderful 
attributes of the marvellous personality he has discovered 
in his Master, the incomparable Eka-Vratya. It is thus 
that the first Atharvanic Royal Purohit to the first Con¬ 
secrated Vratya-Aryan Emperor has the impulse to compose 
that extraordinary mosaic of poetry and truth [Wahreit und 
Dichtuug) which he has left to the world as the Vratya Book 
of the Atharva Veda ; and it is to this poet-priest again, no 
doubt, that the world has cause to be thankful for leaving 
to it an even more massive composition in the same epic 
strain, the celebrated Bhauma Sukta of the Atharva Veda 
(AV XII. 1) in which the world (Prthivi) of the Eka-Vratya 
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is pictured as even the Puranas have not been able to 
portray the Prthivi ruled by Vainya-Prthu. It is without 
doubt or question the same Prthiv!, Equally without doubt 
or question must the name of the Eka-Vratya (if one must 
needs be given him) be Prthi or Prthu Vainya. 



Section VI 


Analysis of the Vratya Book. 

Net results of the Great Conversion-Consecration Ceremony. 

To European scholars, the Vratya Book of the 
Atharva-Vcda, AV Book XV (which, whatever else it 
may mean, does appear on the face of it quite naively 
and undisguisedly to extol and adore the “Unbeliever,”'* 
has been a very citadel of puzzles. They have endeavoured 
to penetrate this stronghold of unsolved enigmas from 
every direction, only to come back baffled after each 
attempt. Not only is no agreement to be met with amongst 
the respective theories and hypotheses that have been 
propounded in their writings, the same author is seen to 
be at variance with himself. I choose Bloomfield’s as an 
example ; and I do this in the full consciousness and faith 
that Bloomfield’s analysis of the Atharva-Veda is one of 
the most striking examples of mature scholarship, joined 
with the exercise of an acute and sympathetic judgment, 

“Unbeliever” has been a name of evil repute in Europe, as in 
India, since religious bigotry took possession of peoples* minds in either 
country. In neither, has it relaxed its hold sufficiently yet to enable 
writers and scholars of the present day to place themselves in the detnehed 
mental condition of the Brahman priest-poet who has been credited in 
the previous Section with the authorship of the Vratya Book. 

It is interesting to note that the term “ Vratya** which in the 
VrStya Book is made to stand for all that is praiseworthy and exalted 
and which injthe heyday of Varna-akrama'dharma comes as unequivocally 
to signify the abominated unbeliever and outcaste still offers itself to 
Upani^adists of this later age as the most fitting to designate the 
•aTjisfeara-less-ness of the transcendent soul. Pra6na Up. II. 11 i 
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the general soundness of which stands in no need whatever 
of certification by me. My criticisms of the particular 
passage which I am going to extract, for illustrative 
purposes only, are not to be taken to minimise in the 
slightest degree my appreciation of the obligations I owe 
to his brief masterpiece of a hundred and twenty four 
pages,'® which to students of Vedic literature is literally 
worth its weight in gold. Of the Vratya Book (Book XV) 
of the Atharva Veda, Bloomfield says : 

'* There can be no doubt that the theme is in reality 
Brahma but section 5 which introduces the murties of 
Rudra shows it to be under Sivaitic influence. The Vratya 
(Vratina) seems to be a kind of Brahmacharin or at any 
rate one who has entered the Biahmanical community after 
having been converted from an Aryan but non-Brahmanical 
tribe. This is the theme of the so called TrMyastoma, 
described specially in the Srauta books of the SV (PB XVII 
1 ; 8. 6). These rites make it possible for an unholy 

half-savage community to become Brahmans. The connec¬ 
tion between the Vratya Book and the Vratyastoma is not 
to be questioned : in XV. 2, the statement that faith has 
become his paramour, holy words (mantras) his Magadha 
(outcaste associate) clearly refers to the conversion of the 
Vratya; the occurrence of such words as u»'tw,a,pratoda 
and vipatha in AV XV 2 as well as PB XVII 1. 14 clinches 
the connection still further. The Vratya having become 
holy through his acquired bralmacharyam is emphatically 
the representative of Brahma; like the Brahmacharin 
XI 5) he is apotheosised. The mention of a large number 

1 The Atharva Veda and the Gopatha Brahmaija. By Maurioa 
Bloomfield. Encyclopedia of Indo-Aryan Kesearoh, Vol. II, Part I B. 
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of tamant in the book seems to point to some sort of 
connection with the schools of the Sama Veda. The 
contents are too abstruse and too absurd for analysis.” 
(P. 94). 

That a writer of Bloomfield’s scientific acumen 
should in the course of so short a passage have made 
himself responsible for such a multitude of facile assump¬ 
tions and exaggerations has appeared to me to be a greater 
enigma than .any to be met with in the Vratya Book 
itself. I have underlined all the statements which have 
struck me as unsound, though for my present purpose 
I need notice only some of them.*® 

The contents of the Vratya Book arc neither abstruse 
nor absurd. Compared with many other portions of the 
Atharva Veda it appears to me to be quite perspicuous in 
meaning and intention and as admitting of the most 
illuminating explanation and analysis. This analysis and 
explanation I shall now attempt. 

«o Two of the statements, namely, that the convert mast originally 
have been an Aryan and that he became after '^conversion a Brahman, 
I have dealt with already. To speak of “Sivaitic influences” deter¬ 
mining the contents of a Sukta of the Atharva Veda is an extreme 
instance of the common error of patting the cart before the horse. It is 
quite true however that “Rodra,” for all that the name is borrowed 
from theRgVeda, is a non-Vedic-Aryan deity whom the Vedic Pantheon 
of later days took over from amongst the gods who were worshipped in 
the Bastem Vratya land. Also the lamans no more belonged exclusively 
to the schools of the SamaVeda than did the rchat to the schools of the 
RgVedaorthe yajur texts to those of the Yajnr Veda. Therefore to 
cite tamant in large numbers (or small) is no proof at all that the person 
citing must have had **80me sort of connection with the schools of the 
SAmaVeda” I have, for instance, no connection with the schools of 
Bloomfield or Weber thongh I have been citing them repeatedly. Again, 
Vratyas and Vratlnas were by no means identical entities. The other 
statements will be dealt with expressly or by necessary implication in the 
pages to follow. 
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In the first Paryaya, the Vratya, the subject of fthe 
psalmody, is said to have stirred up (by the power of 
prayer, it must be understood) Prajapati, and the Prajapati 
he has stirred up is seen by him as Brahman, I^na, 
Mahadeva (texts 1-5). In plain prose this means that the 
Vratya was a worshipper of the great new Deities who, 
taken over no doubt from the religious beliefs of the Vratya 
Rajanyas of the East, have now got added to the Vedic 
Pantheon (a point which will need further elucidation), 
and that through such worship he has attained the know¬ 
ledge of the highest of Divinities, the Brahman within 
himself^*; and is in other words, a Irahmavid. Naturally, 
therefore, it is a Brahmavadin (text 8) who bears witness 
to what is stated in texts 6 to 8, namely, that through the 
power obtained by his worship of these gods and his 
knowledge of Brahman, he (the Vratya, not Prajapati as 
the scholars would have it) overcomes domestic and foreign 
foes and becomes Eka-Vratya, the sole ruler (sole ruler in 
the secular sense, that is to say) of the Vratya world. 

His physical conquests thus outlined, the second 
Paryaya goes on to portray his spiritual triumphs. The 
gods and the sdmans accompany the Irahmavid 
Vratya as he moves about from quarter to quarter. This 
trick of allegory by which the Vedic Pantheon and the 
other Vedic institutions are made to serve the Irahmavid 
is worked to death in the Aranyakas of the Brahmanas and 
in the literature of Upanisads as a whole. But the technique 
is by no means confined to this particular field ; for, as 
Bloomfield has observed, the Vedic Pantheon is brought 
down and made to participate in even the common peoples’ 

* 1 The Brahman so conceived is of course the soul not only of 
himself but of the whole universe, the Atman which is the active principle 
of the universe and the Brahman within the self, immanent in and trant- 
oending both. 
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customs and superstitions not only in tHe Atharva Veda 
but also in the ritual practices dealt with in the Grhya 
Sutras. But the most remarkable passages in this Prayaya 
are those in which, in a like vein, the poet-priest describes 
certain other more or less abstract conceptions as well as 
several attributes of nature as following the Vratya in his 
progressions as though they were his (harlot) and 

Magadha. These descriptions fix the Great Vratya’s seat 
unequivocally in the country of Magadha. The apparently 
inseparable association of the Vratya with the Magadha will 
come up for separate treatment. The Pumschali association 
my be disposed of at once. Even in the late days of the 
Mahabharata, Magadha is still spoken of as the great 
country for this institution ; for Karna, the Suta King of 
Anga (and who should know better ?) is found offering as 
reward for services demanded nirar (nut-brown ?) Magadhi 
slave-girls decked and trained in music and other like 
accomplishments (Mahabha. Karna 38.7,18). Throughout 
the Indo-Aryan land, in the days of the Mahabharata, 
appear as a public institution, accompanying Royalty in all 
State progressions and taking an ornamental part in all 
State ceremonies. Scholars with Aryan proclivities may 
take heart from my assurance that the Vratya Book and 
the Mahabharata between them furnish no justification for 
claiming the PuihSchali as a Vedic Aryan institution. It is 
Vratya, that is to say, indigenous Indian in origin, and 
not a Vedic Aryan importation. I ought not to part with 
this Paryaya, without specifically noting that descriptions 
of conceptual peregrinations by the King in the several 
quarters (%l:) in similar style becomes a part of the 
Rajasuya ceremony as described in the Brahmanas 
(Satapatha V 4. 1). 

A variety of other powers and objects are made to 
serve the Vratya in similar style up to the end of the 
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6th ParySya. The 8th and 9th Paryayas take in the Great 
Vratya’s socio-political environment, the nobility, the tribe, 
the kinsmen, the assembly, the gathering, the army (food 
and drink, very properly, not being excluded) 

Paryayas 10 to 13 are distinct from the rest of the 
Book in being barefaced propaganda aimed at reconciling 
the Aryan tribal chiefs to the benign hegemony of the 
Aryanised Vratya Imperial King. That important business 
being disposed of to the complete satisfaction apparently 
of the psalmist, the account slides back again into allegory 
in the previous vein in Paryfiya 14, failing off finally in 
the remaining Paryayas (in a somewhat Xanaduesque 
finale) into downright incantation and nonsensicality. 

I can discern no enigma or puzzle whatever in the 
Vratya Book any more than in the Brahmacharin 
psalmody*^ (AV XI. 5). Neither the Vratya nor the Brahma¬ 
charin is “ apotheosised.” They are both glorified in a way 
later made commonplace in the Upanisad literature, as 
brahmai'iih in ease and in poeae. 

1 should not, I feel, leave the Vratya Book without 
a specific reference to the contents of the 6lh Paryaya 
inasmuch as these provide valuable links to connect the 
Atharva Veda, and in particular the XVth Book thereof, 
with other literature. Here, as in the 2nd Paryaya, the 
theme is the Vratya’s progressions (allegorical, of course) 
in the several ; but the attendants he picks up are : (1) 
Earth, fire, herbs, forest-trees, plants. (2) Right and truth, 
sun, moon and the asterisms. (3) The verses (rchas), chants 
(samans) sacrificial formulae (yajnrs) and the brahman 
(Atharva mantras). (4) The Ilihasas, the Puranas, the 
Qathas, the NaraSansls. (5) Fires and offerings. (6) The 
months, seasons, the lokas. (7) The deities, male and female, 

a a Ab to which, see infra. Section XIH. 

A7. 
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and viraj (dominion). Everyone of these enumerations is 
followed by the familiar formula of the Aranyakas of later 
days, namely : “ of these he becomes the abode who knoweth 
thus the underlying idea of course being that 

all that ever was dreamed of as attainable by other means, 
whether prescribed by the Vedas or not, and everything 
else desirable, with the power to control and command, are 
attainable by the Irahmavid in the same way that they 
were attained by the Vratya subject of the psalmody. (In 
Paryaya 2 occurs another familiar variant of the formula : 

5 it is applied to the Eka Vratya himself, and has 
to be read with texts 6 to 8 of Paryaya 1). The Vratya 
Book in this way is not political propaganda only on 
behalf of the Eka Vratya ; it also preaches his theosophic 
doctrines for the benefit apparently of the same audience, 
the Vedic Aryan world. The palpable subordination 
of everything Vedic to these doctrines, at the same time 
that no trick of language and allegory is left untried 
which would link Vedic Aryan ideas and concepts with them, 
would be inconceivable except on the part of a Brahman 
author placed in the situation I have placed him. This 
characteristic Upanisadic technique is later on played 
almost to exhaustion in the Aranyakas. The progress 
(in literature) of the Upanisadic theosophy from the start 
it obtained in the Atharva Veda, through the Aranyakas, 
to the free Upanisads shows three well-marked stages ; 
(1) Linking of the Vedic doctrines, in quite a superficial 
manner and in a relation of complete subordination, to the 
Upanisadic. (2) The inculcation of the view that the 
unmeaning .performance of Vedic practices () by the 
tvarga-kdma brings in but the poorest of rewards, which 
the brahmavid seeking to be one with the Brahman cannot 
regard with anything but contempt. (3) That the desire 
for the Vedic svarga and more so its attainment are serious 
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hindrances to the attainment of the Upanisadic summum 
bonum, since the attainment of material happiness in any 
degree only creates a desire for more of it which, so long 
as it remains unattained, causes misery and incites the 
subject once more to mean strivings for its attainment, 
and so on ad infinitum ; wherefore, counsels the brahmavid, 
the path to true happiness lies through nilrtti (complete 
renunciation) and not in the perpetual hankering after the 
Vedic smrga or indeed after anything else mundane or 
super-mundane. It would, in my judgment, have been 
impossible for the doctrines of the Upanisads to have 
sprung into being in this shape and to have followed this 
course had they had to be concievcd in the very womb 
of Vedic Aryanism. The Upanisads and Vedic Aryanism 
are different genera altogether, with no traceable blood- 
connection between them. And this is not all. Doctrines 
which are covertly condemnatory (from their very birth) of 
Aryan religious beliefs and practices and which end by 
being positively denunciatory of them are all throughout 
allowed by the Brahmans themselves to repose upon the 
Vedas as their very crown and summit (Vedanta) | Such a 
miraculous occurrence presupposes one and only one 
origin : The Upanisadic doctrines grew up independently 
and away from all contacts with the Vedic Aryans, and 
in the brains of the Vratya Rajanyas ; and that further these 
doctrines found their Constantine, at the very first moment 
of their contact with Vedic Aryanism, in the brahmavid 
Eka Vratya, nobly seconded in this no doubt by able 
and sincerely appreciative Brahman pupils and co-adjutors. 
Nominally, the Vratya and his people became converts 
to Aryanism. In fact and truth, and as concerned the 
domain of opinions, ideas, doctrines and beliefs, it 
was the Brahman missionaries who were converted to 
Upani?adic theosophy and became in turn the missionary 
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preachers of this Neo-Aryanism which subordinated the 
faith and beliefs of the Aryan Brahmans (a matter chiefly 
of mantras and rituals) to the theosophic faith and 
doctrines of the Eastern Vratya Rajanyas. The repeatedly 
affirmed statement, found in the Brahman-made literature 
of the Aranyakas, that the knowledge of these doctrines 
was originally esoteric amongst the Rajanyas, to whom 
(for obtaining access to this knowledge) Brahmans versed 
to the saturation-point in the knowledge of the Vedas 
had to go to school {samid in hand) would be utterly 
incomprehensible except on the above supposition.*® 

Paryaya 7 returns to the Vratya himself. His greatness, 
the first text says, “ becomes sessile, goes to the ends of 
the earth and becomes ocean ”. One must allow for poetic 
exaggerations, even in reference to the Eka Vratya of the 
psalmody, and the statement must be taken to have been 
a highly coloured one. But a successor came in the fulness 
of time upon his throne in reference to whom at any rate 
the statement appears to have been prophetic. The great¬ 
ness of Asoka, a brahnaid Eka Vratya, if ever there was one, 
not only spread to the ocean but even overpassed it. 

1 hope I shall be found to have not unsatisfactorily 
accounted for all the statements I have underlined in the 
extract from Bloomfield with which I opened my treatment 
of the Vratya Book, except the one which concerns the 
Magadha. This too I hope to account for in the same way 
in its proper context, 

*» The argument is farther pursued in the next Section. 
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Concerning Methodology; 

Or, the Palaeontology of History. 


It is necessary at this stage that I should define 
with precision the nature of the task I have taken upon 
myself and the method I am employing to solve it. 

The task is the recovery of lost history, lost beyond 
recovery or recall so far as written narratives go, for the 
record of any kind of writing left by the people whose 
history has to be recovered began when all this history 
as a whole had been over and done with; and the 
writers of this record and of those that followed did 
not realise the necessity and had no notion at all of 
reducing into writing the events that had happened, even 
assuming that the events themselves had survived in living 
memory in a condition which admitted of their reproduction 
as history. 

But this written literature contains fossil deposits 
from earlier event-strata. What rectvery can be made 
must be made on the strength of these dislodged fossil 
data. The investigation is archaeological or palaeonto¬ 
logical in character (the latter much more than the former), 
the material being literary material. 

The digging out, from these written records, of 
indubitable fossil historical material is the first and by 
far the most important part of this work. The next step is 
to trace each fossil to the original stratum to which it was 
organically related and from which it had been dislodged, 
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and to indicate, if possible, the forces or currents which' 
caused it to be carried and embedded in the environment in 
which it is found but to which it did not organically belong. 
In general, the displaced deposit is unerringly recognised by 
its incongruity (the more complete the better) with the 
environment in which it is discovered. I am afraid that, 
broadly speaking, not only is there no general appreciation 
amongst scholars of the value of literary incongruities ; 
the common tendency is to discount them as “ freaks ” or 
inconsequentialities. 

Such data are found embedded in not inconsiderable 
quantities in the Vedic and Pauranic literatures. The whole 
Vrat^astoma literature is a very museum of fossil deposits 
which can be pieced together and made to tell a quite 
connected story. The Atharva Veda, on the other hand, is 
a bed very rich in fossils drawn from quite a number of 
different more or less contemporary sources. A recent 
material, again, found in an apparently old stratum may 
tell as good history as the reverse : Witness, for example, 
the Purusasukta of the Kgveda (Rv. X 90) and the very 
last Sammanasya Sukta of the same Veda (X 191) amongst 
others, of which use will be made later. Let us call these 
“ negative fossils,” fossils with the rninus sign, since they 
are just as tell-tale as the normal variety. 

The statements found several times repeated in the 
Brahmanas that the Upanisad doctrines were originally 
esoteric amongst the Ksatriyas is of historical value only on 
account of its incongruity (this I have shown) ; and the 
same remark applies to the manner in which these doctrines 
are found disposed as the crown and summit of the Vedas in 
’the Srauta literature, in spite of their scarcely disguised 
uncongeniality with and later more openly advertised 
hostility to and even contempt for all Srauta notions and 
practices. 
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But fossils like these tell no tale to the investigator 
without imagination ; and the imagination to be productive 
of real history has to be both plentiful and “ parsimoni¬ 
ous”** at one and the same time. But to dismiss tell-tale 
incongruities such as I have mentioned as casual slips 
and inconsequentialities shows, to my mind, a total lack of 
scientific imagination, besides lack of judgment. The 
highly self-disserving statement occurring again and again 
in Brahman-made literature acknowledging the Ksatriya 
copyright in the basic material of the Vedanta has been 
actually dismissed by scholars of repute on the ground that 
the statement is lacking in proof ! 

The whole of this literature is of set policy and pur¬ 
pose self-laudatory. In legal proceedings, self-laudatory 
statements are never as a rule accepted as evidence unless 
they have been tested by cross-examination and other 
related safeguards. Self-disserving statements on the other 
hand are taken to prove themselves and to carry their own 
hall-mark of veracity. This is not law only, but very sound 
sense. Evgry statement derogatory to Brahmanical 
pretensions occurring in this advisedly self-laudatory 
Brahman-made literature is invaluable as evidence. 

The statement several times repeated, and in varying 
conexts, assigning the authorship of the basic Vedanta 
doctrines to the Ksatriyas not only proves itself but proves 
more than it actually says. It affirms that the doctrines were 
originally confined within the Ksatriya order. If the 
reference be taken to be to the Ksatriyas of the Aryan 
vimx, this last affirmation would be incredible because of its 
utter impossibility, if not also of its incomprehensibility. 


The “ law of pf\rsimony ” in science is, that assumptions must 
not overpass their necessity and should ho limited to the necessity. It 
must not bo random and wild speoulation. 
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The BrShmai^s and the Kaatriyas in the Aryan viiat 
were not even separate castes yet. They were holders 
of offices, and the same family might supply holders 
of both kinds of offices. There is no evidence that 
the Kaatriyas in any vis constituted a kind of masonic 
guild all by themselves. In religious matters, the lives 
of all and every member of the community lay as an 
open book before the officiating Brahmans. And the 
statement to be credible with reference to the Aryan 
Ksatriyas would have to presuppose the existence of a 
super-organised free-masonry amongst the Ksatriyas of 
the entire Aryan land, to whatever separate vis units they 
might have belonged, and the maintenance too (as a 
closely guarded secret institution) of this widely diffused 
free-masonry, for generations on end, until particular 
Brahmans by special favour, in a somewhat light-hearted 
manner, were let into these secret doctrines which thus 
became all at once public property, whereupon that highly 
organised and incredibly perfect ancient masonic institution 
collapsed through sheer lack of a raison d'etre. 

If the statement in question be true, as it must be, 
it must refer to the Vratya Rajanyas of the East who, as 
I have indicated, did form a separate order, a close-knit 
caste which kept the other castes, even their bard-priests, 
at a respectable distance. The analogy furnished by the 
inner lives of the consuls, censors and other high officials 
of the Roman Republican Empire must therefore fail at 
this point unless the existence should be assumed in Rome 
also of conditions which can be supposed to have existed 
in the Eastern Vratya-land alone. The Ksatriyas of the 
Aryan settlements did not live in any kind of water-tight 
compartment and could not even do so. The Rajanyas 
of the Vratya country both could and did. 
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In the conditions obtaining in the Vratya country 
of Magadha and the Anupade§a, the high esoteric religious 
philosophy of the Rajanyas had to remain esoteric, if for 
no other reason than because the rest of the population 
were, in literal fact, intellectually unfit to receive instruction 
in it. 

The general population was sunk in superstition, 
and the officiating priests, the Sutas and the Magadhas, 
were no better than mere vendors of spells and charms. 
This picture of conditions prevailing in Vratya land is, 
I submit, borne out to the letter by the contents of the 
Atharva Veda, made alive and communicative by the 
application of the scientific historic imagination. The 
Atharva Veda presents in fact a whole bed of contemporary 
fossil deposits which it does not need much scientific 
imagination to weave together into coherent, credible and 
substantially true history.*® 

The Puranas too disclose similar deposits of incongru¬ 
ous material, all of singular historical worth. Such will 
be found in most of the references to the Suta and the 
Magadha, and of these I am making the fullest use. 
Draupadi’S marriage with the five Pandavas, and almost 
every item said and recorded of Krsna, his kith and kin 
and of the Yadava confederacy (save for passages which 
are self-condemned exaggerations or. meant only for his 
deification), in particular the incidents and statements 
which show him up as riding roughshod after the manner 
of a Napoleon over all contemporary notions of morality 
and propriety are, for the same reason, of bed-rock historical 
value. And every reference to Magadha and every state¬ 
ment bearing on that country and its institutions, I have 
tested and found to be for historical purposes extremely 

* 5 See Seotions IX and X infra. 

A8. 
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valuable. The Purina material has been mercilessly 
Brahmanised for propaganda purposes to points far excee¬ 
ding those to which that process had been carried or had 
even been found necessary to be carried in treating the 
materials of the Atharva Veda. The recovery of the latter 
thus presents fewer difficulties than the recovery of the 
original Pauranic historical and saga material. But I 
consider it quite feasible, nevertheless, to recover what I 
may designate as the original Draupadi Saga from out 
of the highly Brahmanised version of the Kuru-Plndava 
feud as it is found presented in the extant Mahlbharata. 
It will be a fine exercise, and I propose to attempt it in the 
concluding Section, just to see what kind of a trail may be 
blazed by pioneer work in this yet uncharted field. It will 
have to be made by others if not by me; and I propose 
to do it less for the sake of the substantial results expected 
to be immediately achieved than for the purpose of develop¬ 
ing methods of enquiry which in the circumstances appear 
to be the best calculated for recovering lost history. I 
hope, too, that the results actually obtained by this pioneer 
effort on my part will prove to be not altogether devoid of 
intrinsic^value and interest. 

For the present, I desire to be forgiven for this 
digression into Methodology, a subject which in the circum¬ 
stances outlined cannot be otherwise regarded than as 
being of prime importance for the kind of investigation 
with which this book is concerned. 



Section VIII 


Identity of the Worlds of Prthn-Yainya 
And of the Eka-Yratya. 


I have tried to visualise the Eka-Vratya as the Prince 
of brahmavids and as the Emperor of a world of far larger 
dimensions and of a wider horizon than the world of the 
Aryan visas which I had previously depicted. His viraf 
(dominion), we have seen, extends to the ocean. The 
Vratya Book has preferred not unduly to emphasise or 
particularise the physical background of the Great Vratya 
to the prejudice of his other aspects and attributes. But 
this physical setting in all the magnificence of its sweep 
and the richness of its details is supplied in another great 
psalmody of which the subject is Bhumi or Prthivi 
(Book XII 1), one of the finest conceived In literature. The 
Great Vratya’s Empire was not confined, as were most of the 
Aryan principalities, within an area of a few hundred square 
miles which could be covered by a ® in a day or 

two at most. 

2 6 The vipatha^ I need hardly remind the reader, is the ramshackle 
car which forms one of the equipments of the Vratya grhapati in the 
Vratyastoma for conversion, described in the Panchavinisa Brahmana 
(XVII1.) The Srauta doctors, Sandilya and Dhanaftjaya, discourse 
learnedly upon what kind of a vehicle this was, not apparently having 
seen a vipatha themselves, but agree that it was a rather shaky contraption, 
the shakiness being imparted to it by the perverse composition or 
oharaoter of the animals employed to draw it * Latyayana, apparently 
drawing from observed data, says it was 

(VIII6. 0-11) and this has been understood to mean a vehicle of Eastern 
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It is a world which is familiar with the Suta (hailing 
from Ahga) as one of the rajakrts (king-makers, AV 
III 5. 7) and the Magadha as a close associate of the King. 
It not only includes Ahga and Magadha but has its centre 
of gravity depending in the East, beyond (that is to say) 
the river Sadanira of the Videgha Mathava legend of the 
^atapatha Brahmana (14. 1. 10-17), which at its time 
separated Videha from Kosala and which {pace Sayana) 
could not possibly be the Karatoya of our day which 

borders on Bogra This world might very well have 

also included Videha and Koi§ala, and possibly the whole 
of the Anupadesa of the Prthu Vainya legend of the Puranas 
with the Sarasvati as its western boundary. In the 
literature of the Atharva Veda, the tiger (the most distinc¬ 
tive inhabitant of the Anupadesa) who is never once 
mentioned in the EgVeda competes with the lion and even 
prevails over him as a familiar literary figure ; but he is 

more than only a literary figure, for it is on the skin of 

this King of the eastern Indian forests, the terror of men 
and beasts in those parts, and on it only that the consecra¬ 
tion of the King can take place (AV IV 8. 2). When this 
amongst other rajakarmani, borrowed from the Atharva 
Veda or other like Vratya sources, the Brahman priesthood 
find themselves constrained to Brahmanise (“rishify, ” in 
Bloomfield’s happy characterisation) for incorporation 

make suited for progression orer bad roads. (rhioh Fftha 

is oredited with having made apparently admitted of being traversed 
by this kind of springless vehicles, as a rule. The vipatha and ttsnisa 
are both mentioned along with the Magadha and the Fuml^hall in the 
Second Faryaya of the Vratya Book {vide extract from Bloomfield at p. 46 
Buprd), 

This legend oomee npfor detailed examination in Section XIV 
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into their table of hieratic tattras and they do it 

tiger’s skin and all.= • 

The Prthivi (Bhumi) of the Atharva Veda (allowing 
of course for poetical exaggerations) has expanded in all 
directions, touching the heavens above and the ocean 
around. The world of the PaUchamanavas of yajHas and 
kratus, of r^is and rtvijas, of xattras held in honour of 
Agni, Soma and Indra shrinks into parochial dimensions 
in comparison, for this is a world of tribes, assemblies, 
gatherings and armies, an earth again supporting on her 
broad, hospitable surface, places and peoples of different 
speeches and very varied local customs, an earth which 
the person into whose mouth the psalmody is put is made 
to claim that he has subdued and brought under his sole 
dominion. It is a Prthivi of very variegated geographical 
features : of sinclhus (flowing rivers), oceans, steep ascents 
(), heights () and plains (WT) ; and the wealth 
she places at the disposal of her children is not exhausted 
by the enumeration which the PanchavimSa Brahmana is 
led, in its most expansive of imaginative flights, to make 
(namely, where it describes the transformation in the 
Earth’s productivity effected through the performance 
by Daiva Vratyas of the Great Sixtyone Days’ Sattra, 
Budha acting as sthapati, PB XXIV 18 : the tattra 
is said to have made the earth burst with milk, butter, 


2 8 The “ tiger’s skin ” is not mentioned in the Pafichaviipsa Brah- 
maQa. The Aitareya Brahmnna, however, nob only reqnirea the 
punarahhii^eha ceremony to be performed on it, it explains the reason as 
being that “the tiger is the h^atra (royal power) amongst the beasts of 
the forest” (Ait. Br. VI 6. 32 33). The tiger’s skin duly appears in the 
datapaths Brahmana account (Sat. Br. V 3. 5). But no Brahmana 
exhibits the process of “rishideation” in the making as well as the 
Aitareya Brahmai;ia. Note particularly its invented mythology of the 
ma^ySihhi^ka of Indra by Prajapati and the other gods (Ait. Br. Ylll 
8.18-14). 
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flesh', herbs and trees). It is an earth guarding for 
her favoured children, in her secret recesses, gems, jewels, 
gold and treasure (fsifq, ). It is in fact the 

(tttrWI of Prthu Vainya of the Pauranic legend, the 
Emperor-patron of Sutas and Magadhas, the King for whom 
Prajapati himself and the Bsis volunteered to hold the 
consecrating tattra, of the Prthi or Prthu-Vainya of both the 
Puranas and the Atharva Veda, he who taught his subjects 
the art of agriculture (indicating no doubt thereby the staple 
Industry of the Eastern Empire), a world again, be it also 
stated, of fevers and other plagues, of witches and warlocks, 
of gamblers and harlots, of man-eating tigers and 
venomous hamadryads, a world beset all round besides 
by demons and evil spirits who have to be constantly kept 
appeased or outwitted by the necromancer’s art ; a world 
too abounding in sins, committed as well as uncommitted, 
and consequently abounding in the same measure with 
prayaschitlani which a priest-hood as superstitious as the 
people for whom they officiate feel constrained meticulously 
to provide to neutralise and cancel each conceiveablc variety 
of them, a world in short of dangers known and unknown, 
and the more fear-inspiring the less they are known and 
foreseeable. 

But it was a world, at the same time, of great awe¬ 
inspiring Deities who appeared to have scarcely anything 
in common with the scattered hosts who composed the 
Vedic Pantheon, and in might and majesty as far above 
Indra, Agni, the Maruts, the Visvadevas and their like 
as the Eka-Vratya himself appeared to be above the 
chieftains of the Aryan vims. 

It is a well-attested anthropological observation that 
people in societies which are still in the unsophisticated 
primitive stage as a rule make their gods after their 
governors. From the position which Varu^a appears to 
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have held as the chief amongst the gods before the Vedic 
Aryans descended upon the plains of the Punjab (primut 
tn/erpares, but no autocrat), it can be inferred with some 
amount of confidence that they had left behind them condi¬ 
tions politically stabler and far less disturbed than what 
they found themselves thrown into in their new homes. 

It is easy also to understand how in this new environment 
the blusterer and bully of an Indra was able effectively 
to throw into the background, if not to supplant altogether, 
the benign and placid Varuna. There are indications that 
with the accession into Aryanism of the Eastern Vratya 
country and the resulting shifting of the political centre of 
gravity to the East, there was a mild resuscitation of the 
Varuna cult. But in this Eastern country where, according 
to Krsna’s testimony, the rains never failed, Indra (his 
natural occupation being gone) sinks into a tricky 
voluptuary.In this country too of intensified fecundity 

2 0 It ifl highly interesting in the present context to observe that, 
doe no doubt to overpowering Aiharvanic influences, the Brahmana 
literature finds itself constrained to consocrato Indra at a Mahabhijeka 
ceremony (a super-Rujasuya) before it is able to accept him as Ruler of 
the gods, which lie decidedly was not in the HgVeda, and that the 
effective mantra which is made available for this purpose is a mantra 
from the HgVeda I 25. 10, which boars on the acquisition of universal 
rule by Varuna. See Ait. Br. VIII 3. 12-14. The strong Atharvanio 
influences under which this Brahmana (which is HgVedic by affiliation) 
was composed is apparent inter alia from the studied magnification of 
the importance to a King of the services of a Purohita which praotioally 
is the theme of the next two chapters (Ait. Br. VIII 4-5) and the speoial 
sections devoted to the Kuntapa S^tra and the Aitasapralapa. Ait. Br, 
VI 6. 32-33. This King-Purohita partnership is quite naturally the 
common theme in every species of what I have called “ the post-concordat 
literature**, namely, the Atharva Veda, the Brahmanas and the Parai^. 
I should not bo surprised if the HgVeda hymns which appear to attribute 
“royalty** to Indra and which bear oa the King-Purohita partnership 
theme should be found by other tests to be late additions to that 
ool loot ion. 
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and death, the gods that count are the Great Vratya 
Gods who, as the case may be, originate, preserve or 
destroy all creatures living as well as non-living, 
Prajapati, Visnu, and Rudra-ISana-Mahadeva. There were, 
as indeed there could not but be, minor gods also in 
Vratya land. Like the Great Vratya and his people these 
too, it is noteworthy, have to obtain admission into 
Aryanism (into the Vedic Pantheon, that is) by a Vratya- 
itoma ceremony (Pafichavimfia Brahmana XVII 1-2) But 
even Brahmanic punctilio for forms and ceremonies for 
solemnising acts of high religious or social significance 
sees the absurdity of taking the Creator, the Preserver 
and the Destroyer of the Universe itself into the scheme of 
things by Vratyastoma.^^ A general laudatory attribute 
which might be applied and was applied to any god when 
prayer was being addressed to him ( ), and names 

belonging to some quite minor Aryan deities 

80 For all that however there are clear indications in the Parana 
literature showing that the admission of even these Great Gods into 
the Yedic Pantheon was none too peaceful ; Rudra (Mahadeva) at any 
rate is shown to have fought his way into the Yedic Pantheon. His 
marriage with the eldest daughter of Prajapati Dakja by itself proves 
unavailing to secure him a place in this orthodox assemblage. Neither 
he nor his wife, SatT, is invited to Daksa’s yajHa, This angering 
Mahadeva the two fall to abusing and cursing each other. Out of 
the mutual recrimination which is reported to have taken place the 
following points emerge as the common case of both the parties t 
(i) Mahfideva Kudra has no place in the Yedic ivarga, (ii) has no 
share also given to him in the sacrifices offered to the Suras. Hahadeva's 
apologia for this admitted state of things is significantly confirmatory 
of several aspects of my thesis. ** He, Mahadeva, had been appointed by 
Paramesthin to uphold the Bhurloka, the first created of all the Lokat, and 
it is right and fitting that he should not neglect that job for tvarga for 
which he had no hankering. As to sharing with the Suras in the sacrificial 
offerings he had no mind to lose his caste sitting at the same feast 
with all four varnat of Suras who ate together without any discrimination 
whatsoever | For his part, therefore, he preferred that prayers, hymns 
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whose functions without being very distinctive yet in a 
vague way were suggestive of the attributes of preservation 
and destruction are made to shoot up into exaggerated 
prominence, and the functions of the Great Vratya Deities 
are simply assimilated with these names. Under stress 
of Upanisadic dialectic, the members of the Trinity later 
lose their individuality and merge in the Atman-Brahman 
of the Vedanta (Prajapati, during the progress of this 
movement, being specially designated as Brahma to 
mark his pre-eminence within the Trinity itself). Popular 
religion as reflected in the Puranas adopted this Brahma- 
Visnu-MaheSvara scheme, and it has been the cardinal 
trait of current Hinduism to this day. 

Mythology to order is such a trite feature of Brahmanic 
exegetics, that to seek to discover some rationale behind 
any or all of them would ordinarily be lost labour. But 
as truth, it has been said, will out even in an affidavit, 
once in a while even such a mythology may indirectly 
reflect a historic movement. Such are the two Daiva Vratya 
mythologies in PB. XVII 1. 1. and XXIV 18. 2. “The 
gods, forsooth ” (runs Dr. Caland’s translation of the 


and oblatione should be offered to him separately from this crowd. These 
and other arguments failing to convince Daksa, Mahadeva plays the 
very devil with the yajiia. It is thus that Daksa the Prajapati is 
coerced into recognising him as grhapati and Isvara ; Brahmanda 
Pur. (Cal.) 3L (Bom) 18, Vayu Pur. 80. The great Samraanasya Sukta, 
the last of Mandala X of the Rg Veda, about which see Section XII post, 
it is clear from the above, must have been composed after the Daiva 
Vratyas and Rudra-Ifiana-Mahadeva (as also, of course, Prajapati and 
Visnu) had succeeded in obtaining entry into the Vedio Pantheon (on 
their own terms apparently) under VrStya Rajauya patronage. 

The Puranas, it should be noted, make a special point of glorifying 
RudraorVisnu or both of them and this is one of the ciroumstanoea 
which bear out strongly the special relation in which, according to my 
thesia, the Parras stand towards the Atharvanio world, 

A9, 
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former) went to the world of heaven ; of them the adherents 
of ‘the God’ »* were left (on earth) leading a Vratya 
life (** ). They came to the spot whence the 
gods had gone to the world of heaven. But they found 
neither that »toma nor that metre by means of which they 
might reach them. Then the gods said to the Maruts : 

‘ Deliver ye to these that stoma, that metre by means of 
which they might reach us.’ To them they (the Maruts) 
delivered that sixteen-versed stoma, (which) cryptically 
(is) the anustubh. Thereupon, they reached them.” The 
same scholar’s translation of the other text in PB XXIV 18 
is as follows : “The Vratyas, the adherents of ‘the God,’ 
held a sacrificial session with Budha as their slhapati. 
They consecrated themselves without having previously 

8 1 This is Dr. Caland’s translation of taking his cue from the 
Jaiminlya Brahmana, so that it would mean the adherents of Rudra- 
I^na, which would fit the texts into my scheme admirably. In the 
Baudhayana text, the mythology is foisted on the Suvitrlpatita ttoma 
and the expression used is ^o^TT \ ^ 

Ism utcut gu? \ wuat 

a mess Baudhayana does make of the PB mythologies quoted ! 

3* Dr Caland’s rendering of is obviously the right 

one. In the altered world of the Apastamba Srauta Sutra, however, when 
the admission of outsiders into the Indo-Aryan social order comes to be 
viewed as impossible if not also unthinkable, the Sutra-kara simply 
touches up the language of the Gonversion $toma so as to make it fit into 
the existing scheme of things. In his hands, becomes 

so that the itoma is made applicable to Indo-Aryans who 
have returned from sojourn in a Vratya country, which must necessarily 
have involved lapses from orthodoxy and sins thereby incurred calling 
for expiation. The liberties the Apastamba Srauta Sutra (XXII 5. 4) 
takes with the language and intention of the itoma are thus not as 
blundering or irrational as are those taken in the Sutras of Baudhayana. 
The notion that sojourn in non*Brahmanical countries has to be expia¬ 
ted for by prayahehittai of some kind or other, which still lingers in 
Hindu India, is traceable to this origin. 
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begged of King Varuna a place for divine worship (like 
what, according to Baudhayana, the human sthapati of the 
Conversion stoma had to do of the er). King 

Varuna cursed them : ‘ 1 preclude you from a share in 
the sacrifice. Ye shall not know the path leading to the 
gods.’ Therfore, they (the others, other priests) do not 
take sacrificial substance (rice, barley, etc,) nor (a draught 
of) soma from them (to sacrifice on their behalf)” 
Nevertheless, lower down there is a text (text 8) which 
advises those who, purposing to thrive (the result to be 
achieved as stated in text 9, the conversion motive which 
originated the ceremony being already obsolete), perform the 
ceremony “to offer, after they have settled down on the 
place of worship, a libation in the (jarhapatya (fire) with (the 

3 3 On behalf, that ia to say, of those (humans) who, following 
the laudable example of the Daiva Vratyas perform the Sixtyone-day Kite 
of the Vratyas described in the Brahmana, PB XXIV 18. Amongst the 
rites included is the maJi^vrata in which figure the harlot, the Magadha 
and the BrahinacJMrin, a very Eastern Vratya combination. The Sixtyone- 
day Sattra was really a large-scale Conversion Vratyattoma, The text 
materially supports my contention that the Brahman priests did not, at 
the date of the compilation of the PB texts, officiate in the Conversion 
Vratyattoma. The “ spots whence the gods were gone’* must refer to the 
“god-forsaken” Non-Aryan East. These texts, whether taken as a whole 
or in detail, lend support to my views in a variety of ways. 

Was the ceremony actually performed by the Eka-VrStya of my 
Saga, after all, this Sixtyono day Sattra and not the ehaha, which is all 
that I felt justified in assuming for reasons of scientific “ parsimony’* ? 
The Sixtyono-day Sattra would be likely (far better than the elcaha) to 
leave memories which would admit of being idealised in the manner of 
Pvthu’s yajiia in the Puranas. The one performed by him would 
in that case bo the first Sixtyone day Vratya Sattra ever held. It 
could not possibly at that date have been as thoroughly Brahmanised as 
it appears from the PB account. It is possible also that the Suta and 
Magadha priests were made to go through quite a number of Vedio 
ceremonies under the direction of the Brahmans. Who can say that the 
office of the fourth priest, brahman^ did not have this very b^inning P 
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formula) : ‘ God Varuna, give us a place of divine worship. 
Svaka’. 

This PB account of the Sixtyone-day Rite, actually- 
named in the text (lb) as “the Sixtyone-day Rite of the 
Vratyas, the adherents of the God,” and mythologically 
buttressed in the manner stated, is fine material for 
historico-palaeontological analysis. The tale of ceremonies 
in the first text in Dr. Caland’s translation is: An over-night 
rite (1); a twentyfour-versed proceeding day (2) three 
ahhiplam six-day periods (3-20); a six-day period with 
the pratha {samam) (21-26); an abhijit (27); the three 
svanamani (days) (but now in reversed order) (32-34) ; 
a visvajit (35) ; a six-day period with the pratha (samant) 
beginning with the thirty-three-versed day (36-41) ; one 
abhiplava six-day period (42-47) ; the two-days aym and 
ffo (48-48); the ten days of the twelve-day period (50-59); 
the makavrata (day) (60) ; and an over-night rite (61). And 
yet this inordinately over-Brahmanised ceremonial has to be 
performed without the aid of officiating priests, owing to 
its having originally been unquestionably a true Conversion 
Vratyastoma though now (texts 8 and 9) it has become a 
rite of which a commentator might say, as the commentator 
of the Sankhayana Srauta Sutra (XIV 69) says of the 
Vratyastoma (which in that Sutra-kara’s time had become 
entirely divorced from the conversion and regeneration 
ideas and had come to be an ordinary svarga-kama ceremony 
like many others which never had any Vratya association 
at any time) : “anyone belonging 

to any of the three varnat is entitled to perform the 
ceremony”. The u: lU&qL uufirv: must thus muddle 
through the ceremony himself, as he must if he is not 
an expert Brahman priest himself. And, though he is 
not a Vratya and may have been owing Varuna religious 
allegiance inherited from his earliest forbears, he has 
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still to ask for a place of worship from this once 
acknowledged Samrat of the Vedic Aryan Universe (before 
it was conquered and finally annexed by Prajapati-Brahma, 
to be historically precise) as though he were a Vratya. 
These “ incongruities ” establish the claim I have made 
on behalf of PB XXIV 18 as a valuable fossil-bed of 
Indo-Aryan historico-literary materials. 

I have, I hope, made out sufficient reasons to justify 
my statement that unlike the general run of ad hoc 
mythologies prepared to order which one comes across 
in such embarassing abundance in the Brahmanas, the 
Vratyastoma mythologies are of clear historical significance. 
They mirror and reflect a striking political occurrence and 
I can claim them as valuable corroborative adjuncts in 
support of my views. 
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The Sata and the Magadha. 

The Fever-Charm Suhta. 

The stage has now been set for the interplay of 
forces which, as a consequence of such interplay, gave 
birth to a literature and culture so astonishingly unique 
that every attempt to utilise for its study analogies presented 
by civilizations of other countries without due regard had 
to the uniqueness of this civilization has inevitably led to 
puzzlements and incojisequentialities. The literature is the 
literature of the Vedas, with the dependent Brahmanas 
(including the Upani§ads) and the Sutra books (of which 
the ^rauta and Grhya Sutras are the principal), all that in 
fact goes by the general designation of “ Srauta literature”, 
and, lastly, the Puranas; and the culture is all that is implied 
in the Vanui-^hrama-Aharma. This literature I shall hereafter 
denominate “the IndoAryan Literature” ; the culture, 1 
shall in the same way designate as “ the Indo-Aryan 
Culture.” 

But before I take up the analysis of this literature 
and culture in order to discover their relation to the 
forces to which the impact of the two civilizations 
so diametrically contrasted as the Vedic Aryan civilization 
of the Aryan West and the Vratya civilization of the 
Non-Aryan East gave birth, I must dispose of two 
other subjects who are still weighing on my conscience ; 
the Stlta and the Magadha. justice, I hope, has been 
done to the third, the Pwmchall hetaera ; and it is indeed 
a source of unalloyed satisfaction to me that this has been 
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found possible ‘without touching pro-Aryan or 
Aryan-inherited sensibilities. The problem that arose 
in her connection did not concern herself; it was her 
association with the Vratya that called for explanation. 
That explanation has been furnished, I hope, to everybody's 
satisfaction**. 

Whilst the profession and function of the Pwmchatl 
have been as transparent as (notoriously) were some of 
her habiliments, those of the Suta and the Magadha remain, 
to all appearance, shrouded in impenetrable mystery. The 
riddles these have presented to scholars have beaten even 
those presented by the Eka-Vratya himself. 

In Keith-Macdonell’s Vedic Index, against the caption 
“Suta,” it is observed that this is the name of a court official 
often mentioned with the gramam He, like the gramam, 
is one of the eight vlras (the others are the King’s 
brother, his son, the queen-consort, the house-chaplain, 
the charioteer and the chamberlain) who “sustain” the 
King at the Raja-Ekaha ceremony described in PB XIX 
1. 4 and one of the eleven ratnim (jewels : they include 
most of the above eight) found figuring in the Rajasuya 
ceremony as described in the later Brahmanas ( ^atapatha 
Br. V 3. 1.5) ; we have seen him described as a rajakrt 
( which must mean the same thing as vxra, “sustainer” ) in 
AV III 5. 7. His inclusion in the omnibus enumerations of 
the ^atarudriya and Purusamedha texts (duly noted in 
the Index) has no special significance, so far as I can 
see. The only thing the Note, taken as a whole, appears 
to me to have conclusively brought out is that modern 
commentators (Eggeling, Bloomfield, Roth, Whitney, Weber 
and Hopkyns are cited by name, and in this galaxy must 
be included the authors of the Index themselves) can get 


8 4 See p. 48 »upra» 
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as keenly exercised over the Tproblem of what exactly was 
the profession, function or purpose in life of a Suta, as the 
Sutra scholiasts, ^ncjilya, Dhanafijaya and Latyayana were 
found to have been over the precise make-up of the vipaiha. 
The one fact of prime significance registered in this 
conscientious catalogue of odds and ends is that in the 
Satarudriya texts the Suta is spoken of as “inviolable”.** 
But why out of the variety of occupations which the Srauta 
and Purana literatures plainly testify the Sutas to have 
followed at their individual choice, this one circumstance 
should have led the authors of the Index finally to tie the 
Sata down to the single occupation of a “bard-herald”, 
I for one fail entirely to understand. 

The Vainya-Prthu legend of the Puranas, according 
to which the Suta and the Magadha sprang into existence 
by a kind of spontaneous generation out of Prajapati’s 
yajlia held in honour of the “First of Consecrated 
Monarchs”, marks them out as specially designed for the 
one purpose of singing the praises and acting as the bardic 
repositories of the annals and chronicles of the imperial 
house which Prthu founded. That this dedication of the 
Suta and Mlgadha to the profession of royal bards was 


a» In the text of the TaittirlyS SamhilS, the word ie 
(•hJI R^^^RR, IV 6. 2). In the ViijaBaneyi Samhita (XYI 18), 

the text has read, from before tha days of the oommentators, as 
which being deriTed (how it is not explained) from is said to mean 

‘not-killing.’ is certainly nearer to than to | The 

‘*S3ta” is made to fit by being taken to mean HRpI, “charioteer.” The 
Taittirlya Saiphita reading is obvionsly the correct one. The Vajasaneyi 
text equally obyionsly has got mutilated. This is the view apparently 
takon by Bggeling of the latter text (S. B. B. XLIII 161). The Maitrftyanl 
Saiphita reading must also be erroneoos.if it be not a permissible 

rariation of which also may well be« 
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not due to the caprice of the originator of the legend is 
made clear by the practice followed with but few exceptions 
in the extant Puranas (for all that they have been so 
completely Brihmanised ) of making them issue from the 
lips of a Pauranist Sauti, as though no one who was not a 
Sata could be the accredited narrator of a Parana and as 
though no Parana could claim to be accepted as the right 
kind of stuff if it did not find a Suta as its narrator. 
It is remarkable that the earliest and the greatest of 
the extant Parana books, the Mahabharata, was not 
content with borrowing the seal and sign-manual of the 
“ Redactor •’of the Vedas as sufficient in themselves for 
giving itself canonical authority. The narrative had 
further to be contrived to come (even though at 
third hand) from the lips of the Pauranist Sauti 
UgraSravas, the son of Lomaharsana. A Parana, what¬ 
ever other basis of authority it might claim to possess, 
was somehow not felt to be quite in order unless it 
happened to be narrated by a Suta by caste. It looks 
as though the Sutas stood to Puranas in about the 
same relation in which the Brahmans stood to the 
Vedas. 

And yet, does any one with an iota of historical sense 
doubt for a moment that the authors of the Mahabharata 
were neither the saint Krena-Dvaipayana Vyasa nor the 
Suta UgraSravas, but Brahman protagonists of the varna- 
airama cult, after the same had fully matured, masquerading 
from behind these names ? Does anybody to-day really 
imagine that Lomaharsana or Romaharsana, the Suta pupil 
of Dvaipayana, and not a nameless Brahman of a very late 
age was the real author of the Vayu Purana ? What then 
may be the reason behind the solemn pretence which 
is found maintained in Purana after Purana that the 
AlO. 
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work is genuine Suta-told stuff and copyrighted as 
such** ? 

A version of the Valnya Prthu legend occurs in the 
Mahabharata itself ; and the Mahabharata, as has been seen, 
exhibits its loyalty to the practice alluded to in its very 
opening lines. The incongruity from the varna-aarama point 
of view of making the Nisada ancestor of Mlechchha hill- 
tribes come out of the body of a Vedic Aryan Rajar^i 
(however evil-minded he might have been, the same body 
immediately afterwards yielding up Prthu, though the 
Nisada somehow misses being styled a Vainya, like Prthu), 
as also the incongruity (from the fully caste-conscious 
orthodox Brahman point of view of the age of the Epics) of 
making ayajlla performed by the Angirasas in collaboration 
with the chief of the Vedic Pantheon, Prajapati himself,*^ 
give birth to two caste-groups whom the Brahman schematists 
do not know how to place in a perfectly conceived caste- 

3® This pretence ia not observed in the Markandeya Parana. The 
Viena Parana which is expressly fathered on ParMara appears at first 
sight to be bent on defying it, for the opening chapter solemnly affirms 
Par^ara (and not his son Vyasa) to have been the person appointed to be 
Nevertheless, in Part III Ch. 6, it reproduces verbatim 
the generally accepted Parana account of Dvaipayana Yyasa’s anthorship 
of the Parana-Samhita and of his having made it over for keeping and 
teaching to his famous Suta pupil Romahar?ana. It also reproduces with 
the same fidelity the yajHic origination of the Buia and the M^adha for 
the (apparently pre*appoiated) purpose of chronicling the virtnes and 
glories of the Royal house of Yainya-Prthu. The mistake is not repeated 
in the later Puranas (the Bhagabata, the Yrhannaradlya, the Kalk! must 
all be later in date) which quietly revert to the old practice of patting 
forward an eponymous Suta narrator who is either Lomaharsana himself 
or his son Ugrafiiavas. 

a T Yaya Pur. 62.183 87. As already pointed out, Prajapati himself, 
by origin, was a Daiva Yratya who however had for logical reasons to be 
absorbed into the Yedic Pantheoni with that rank, without question or 
ceremony. See pp. 64-66, supra. 
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scheme, however, pass unnoticed by the Brahman authors 
of the Great Epic, who take them over from old traditions, 
as found, without doubt or question. They take equally 
for granted the fact, also recorded without question in the 
Mahabharata, that the Sutas and Magadhas follow other 
professions besides that of royal bards. Some of these 
incongruities do however strike the mind of the Brahman 
author of the Vayu Purana with such force that he feels 
compelled to search for explanations ; and the explanations 
he furnishes are based upon such a careful and conscien¬ 
tious weighing of all available data that I can scarcely 
help wishing that the authors of the Vedic Index had, 
somehow, him as a collaborator when they prepared their 
Note on the “ Suta ”. 

The explanations offered by the author of the Vayu 
Purana will be found in chapters 1 and 62 of that Book. 
He gives full faith to the legend (as indeed he could not 
help doing, considering the age in which he wrote his 
explanations) and accepts the spontaneous generation of 
the Suta and Magadha from out of the of the yajHa 

as a fact, and also that the divinely appointed hereditary 
calling of the Suta (and of course also of the Magadha) 
was that of minstrel-chronicler of the sagas of the houses 
of the King and of the nobility : 

w 

Vayu Pur. 1. 31-32** 

This description, it will be noted, does not confine the SnWs 
fanotions to the chronicling of the family histories of the Kings and 
nobles only. It takes in the chronicling of similar histories of the Devas, 
l^is, and eminent people. The work assigned to them by the legend 
tzpande under Brfthzna^io influence, as will be presently shown. 
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But unlike the authors of the. Note in the Vedic Index, 
he cannot persuade himself to close his eyes on what 
must have been patent facts in his days that the Sutas 
followed a number of inferior professions, such as those 
of soldiers, drivers of horses, elephants and chariots, 
and finally of healers of bodily ills ; and he faithfully 
records that these are his inferior callings (in 
Pauranic parlance). 

But what exactly was his view of the principal dkarma 
of the Suta, as chronicler-bard-poet ? Here again, being 
an orthodox Brahman of the age to which he belonged, 
and a Pauranist to boot, he is met by difficulties which 
need not trouble authors of Vedic or Pauranic Indexes (or 
investigators of any kind into the literature of the Vedas 
and Pura^as) of our day. Brahman schematists claiming 
almost quasi-canonical authority had already fixed the 
Suta’s place in their caste-scheme as a of 

origin. In the Manu Samhita, X 11, for instance, it is 
authoritatively laid down : 

irfiwifjwvjnut ^ iwfii urfira: i 
yru fa iT f Ui 1^ H 

as it has also been laid down (X 8) of the Nisida that 
he was the issue of an union, viz, from a 

Sudra woman through procreation by a Brahman father. 
This was hard, very hard indeed, to reconcile with the 
origins assigned to the Suta the Magadha and the Ni^ada 
in the legend. But our author did not lack either example 
in dealing with a difficulty of this kind, or courage if 
it was he who invented the explanation that is given in 
verse 84 of the 1st Chapter of the Pura^a. At the yajfka 
held in honour of Prthu, he says :— 

m VFqH: I 

Vnv m mum n 
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nwhR'EiT^ gw? 

Vayu Pur. 62. 138-139 ; also 1. 35-36. 

There you are ! In the pot placed over the sacriflcial 
fire, the oblation meant for Indra and that meant for 
Vrhaspati somehow got mixed. So the Suta, born though 
he never was from human parents of any kind or caste, 
sprang into existence as a ! It is just the kind 

of explanation which, thick as leaves in Vallombrosa, 
choke the Brahmana books. I feel disposed to acquit 
the author of the Vayu Purana of all responsibility for 
originating this explanation. The Puranas’ style of 
invention is of a different and more concrete order. This 
particular explanation must have taken shape in the heyday 
of the Brahmana literature. 

But what was the nature of the Suta’s principal 
dharma ? Was it Brahmanya-dharma, Kfitra-dharma or 
VaiSya-dharma ? The author notes, for all that the 
Suta was varrfM-iankara of pratiloma origin according 
to the theorists, that his principal dharma was in fact 
and reality and was generally accepted to be that of a 
Brahman’s. 

frarg: minpf i 

Vayu Pur. 62. I40-I4I. 

The author does undoubtedly wobble in his explana¬ 
tion. The of the Suta is established, but by giving 

the an colouring. The of the Suta 

must have been plainly undeniable to have justified such 
a course. And, it stood to reason also that Lomaharfaga 
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(the Suta eponymous narrator of the Vayu Purii>a 
itself ) would not have been specially selected by Kr?na- 
Dwaipayana as the pupil to whom the Purina Veda (Vayu 
Pur. 1. 17) was to be imparted for preservation and 
instruction, if he Lomahar§ana had not, in the estimation 
of that “ repository of scriptural knowledge and mores ”, 
been as good as a Brahman. But the principal datum which 
would have clinched the argument in favour of the 
Suta’s Brahman-hood, this author is prevented from 
adducing by a strange irony of fate. Lomaharsana, the 
eponymous author of the Vayu Purina, cannot obviously 
be made to state (what is reported in a number of the 
other Purinas whereof Lomaharsana is not the putative 
narrator*®) that Baladeva, the irascible brother of Krena 
Midhava had to do. penance for hrahmahatya for doing to 
death this very Lomaharsana. 

Lomaharsana, the report runs, was narrating the 
Purinas before an assembly of Esis (like the one depicted 
with singular dramatic felicity and circumstantiality in the 
opening chapter of the Mahibhirata), when Baladeva arrived 
upon the scene. The assembled l^is rose up to do honour to 

3 9 Of the other extant Paranas of which the putative narrator is 
Lomaharsana, one ia the VfhannSradlya in which it is amusing to note 
that the roles of teacher and pupil assigned in the Ghhandogya IJpani?id 
(VI. 7) in the relation between the two interlocutors, Sanatkumara and 
Ndrada, are reversed. In the first Adhyaya, Lomaharsana is spoken of 
as being engaged in performing many yajilaM and as having learned all 
the SSstras from Veda Vyaea, as thongh he were Brahman born. The 
author of the Vaya Parana, inspite of his obvious desire to do justice 
to the Suta, had not the courage to go so far. He felt constrained in 
verse 88 of Gh. 1 to put the following reservation in Lomaharfa^a’s 
own mouth: The Lomaharsana 

Baladeva episode is recounted in a number of Purai^as of which for that 
very reason he could not be made the putative spokesman ; the 
Marka^ijeya (Gh. 6), the Bh^abata (Gh.lO. 76) and the £alk! (Oh.8.18-80) 
lot ihitasoe. 
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the redoubtable Ksatriya warrior noble. But Loniahar?ana 
was such a stickler for the dignity of his calling that he 
did not even leave his seat! Enraged at this exhibition of 
stiff-necked perversity on the part of a Suta, the Ksatriya 
(a blue-blooded Varangian, if my surmises are correct, and 
not a Vratya by descent) killed him then and there. 

What a fascinating fossil deposit to charm the heart 
of a collector ! 

Lomaharsana was not stiff-necked. In retaining his 
seat and pose he was appropriately maintaining the dignity 
of his calling, which is acknowledged and conceded in the 
deference the Suta narrator of the Piiranas has invariably 
had accorded to him by his Psi audience in descriptions 
of scenes like the above left in the Mahabharata and 
other works of undoubtedly Brahman authorship, and in 
the honorific adjectives which were applied to the first-born 
Suta and Magadha in the Brahmanised Purana narratives 
of their birth at Prthu’s yajna (the Srda is wgrofe, the 
Magadha is STTsy) 

The Baladeva-Lomaharsana episode which the Vayu 
Purana is precluded from noticing takes note of the fact 
of the Suta being (inviolable) and the reason 

therefor being his I The reason of the again, 

simply is that when caste entered into the Aryan scheme of 
things, the Suta started (along with the Magadha) as a 
Brahman and standing on exactly the same level as the 
Aryan Brahmans. The writers of the Note on Suta in the 
Vedic Index have gone entirely wrong in tracing his 
inviolability to his heraldic functions. The Suta, like the 
“herald” of the European feudal civilization, did keep 
records of names and pedigrees, but ;he;' never bore 
messages between prince and prince as the European 
“ herald ” did. This was the function of the Duta, and not 
of the Suta. The Data, according to NltiSastra books, 
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had to be an educated person and an eloquent speaker (aasr) 
he did not have to carry loads of saga-stuff in his cranium 
to discharge his functions of a Duta, at least in Indo-Aryan 
India. 

In Indo-Aryan India, the attribute belonged to 

the members of two professions, the Priest’s and the Duta’s, 
though, because the qualifications needed for a Duta would 
be most readily discovered in a person who had been 
brought up as a priest, the two inviolabilities would often 
be found combined in one and the same person. 

The Suta was inviolable not because he was a “ bard- 
herald,” but because he was a *• bard-priest.” He was by 
profession not a herald in the sense in which the authors 
of the Note in the Vedic Index understand the term for 
the purpose of deriving his inviolability therefrom. 

In the Dispensation of the Eka-Vratya, before the 
Great Vratyastoma-Rajasuya ceremony, the Sutas and 
Magadhas were the bard-priests of Vratya-land chronicling 
sagas and legends and officiating as priests as well at the 
Rajakarmanin of the King and the nobility and also 
at the grhya rites of the common people. I have 
already indicated what an overwhelmingly large part 
sorceries and incantations played at these ceremonies. 
The Brahmans in Aryan land also were accustomed to 
such practices though in lesser degrees. The practice of 
these Atharvanic ceremonies as a whole however hardly 
afforded room for the priests thereof developing abstract 
thinking and acuteness of intelligence, whereas the Aryan 
ritualistic mantras and practices had a great educative 
influence in this direction. But superficially at least the 
difference would not be noticeable, at any rate by the first 
observing Aryan Brahmans. 

Besides, it will be remembered that at the date of the 
Great Stoma, the Brahmans were not yet caste-conscious 
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or exclusive. The Stma, as I have taken pains to stress, 
yid not convert any individual Non-Aryan into an 3 iL.specific 
Brahmanic caste ; it drew the whole population towards 
whom the Great Vratya stood as grhapati into the Aryan 
communion, caste and all, caste having been indissociably 
appurtenant to this Great Household ; so that, to put the 
facts that happened in language which would describe them 
with complete exactitude, we should say, it was the 
Riijanya caste of Vratya land which drew into itself and 
absorbed the Aryan Ksatriyas, and not that the Aryan 
Ksatriyas admitted into their ranks and absorbed the 
Eastern Rajanyas ; and so again it was the Vratya 
Brahman caste of Sutas and Magadhas which absorbed 
witliin itself the Aryan visiting Brahmans. 

But the movement, as I have said, was not confined 
to Vratya land. It caught on and spread all over the Aryan 
lands, passing over territories which must have been there, 
which were neither fully Aryanised nor fully Vratya. The 
synthetic amalgamating movement, thus started, appeared 
to have had a niomcntuin of its own which took a long 
time to work itself out. It is finely reflected, as regards 
the Rajanya class, in the heroic attempts made in the 
Harivamsa, the Vayu and some other Piiranas to exhibit 
the members of all the ruling houses of northern India, 
of every caste origin, as branches of one and the same 
genealogical tree, the house of Karna, the Suta, being 
made as much a part of it as even Ekalavya’s, the 
redoubtable Nisada chieftain’s. Therefore the Pauranists’ 
occasional plaint that many people not deserving the rank 
had been slipping into the Ksatriya caste was not without 
foundation, even though it was their own essays in 
genealogical eclecticism that must have been partly at any 
rate responsible for such happenings. The Aryan Brahmans 
of the West must have been drawn into the Eastern 
All. 
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Vfitya Brahman caste-group in a similar manner and at 
the same time. 

That the names of the premier castes (Brahman, 
K^atriya, Rajanya) are of Aryan origin does not militate 
against the soundness of my views ; for the literature in 
which the results of this synthesis and amalgamation came 
to be recorded being entirely Brahman-controlled and 
expressed in their language (and not in some other that 
might possibly have been affected by the Vratyas), it 
was but natural that, in that literature, the Brahmanic 
designations should prevail over the non-Brahmanic. 
Exactly the same thing happened, as we saw, when the 
Great Vratya Deities personating respectively the Creator, 
the Preserver and the Destroyer of the Universe were 
absorbed into the Vedic Patheon. They received Aryan 
designations. 

Undoubtedly caste-consciousness, indigenous in Vratya 
land, deepened with the advent of the Aryan Brahman. 
Caste-distinctions became more rigid under his guiding 
hand. The Brahmans would not be human if they did 
not seize the chance which the existence in Vratya land 
of castes afforded them of finally establishing their 
intellectual and moral precedence over the other orders, 
for the sake of which they had even faced expulsion and 
exile from the lands of their birth. But this rigidity did 
not arrive all at once. 

Thus the immediate result of the Aryanisation of 
Vratya land was the amalgamation of the Aryan Brahmans 
and the Sutas and Magadhas into one single caste, 
namely that of “Brahmans”. Whether the attribute of 
“inviolability” was derived from the Aryan or the Non- 
Aryan source is of no consequence. It is enough that 
the S&tas became ahantya because they started with being 
Brahmans. 
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But it was not long before the sheep in this 
amalgamated Brahman caste began to smell out the 
goats and seek dissociation from the latter. Professional 
rivalry was added to the other circumstances to widen 
the breach. 

As priests, the Sutas and Magadhas, lacking the 
education and intellectual and other dicipline which the 
former underwent during the period of their brahmacharya, 
stood no comparison whatever with the Aryan Brahmans. 
Their displacement from their office in the households of 
the King and the Rijanyas would follow almost immediately 
upon the formal accession of the Rajanyas into Aryanism. 
The richer Vaisya castes in the city would follow the 
example of the Rajanyas. Here the Sutas and the Magadhas 
would sink into the position of court-ministrels and 
noblemen’s toadies, a position not at all calculated to 
enhance the respect In which they were held. 

The Aryan Brahmans who displaced them were not, 
on their part, proselytizers after the fashion of some 
brotherhoods of modern Christian missionaries. They 
kept the Rajakarmani but improved and “rishified” them, 
making them more interesting and artistic in the process. 
It is clear from the Atharva Veda texts that they did 
not even despise the superstitions of the common people ; 
they took these up too and “rishified” them. Bloomfield’s 
happy characterisation of the Brahman’s art will bear a 
second repetition : “The Atharva Veda with its popular 
beliefs poses outwardly in the same attitude of dignity 
as the RgVeda with the soma-rites ; I.e. Brahmanical 
priests handle charm and hocus pocus as religion, not as 
superstition. As a natural consequence, the Vedic Pantheon 
is brought down and made to participate in the common 
people’s customs and superstitions”. 

The extent of the displacement of the Sutas and the 
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Magadhas from their business as officiating priests to the 
Rajanyas as well as to the common people and the 
expedition with which the operation had been consummated 
wiil be apparent once it is realised that the Atharva-Veda 
teas composed mainly to provide and serve for a Complete 
Priests' Manual for Aryan Brahman priests officiating as 
such within Vrdtya land and for the entire population thereof 
(the whole population having got Aryanised 'en bloc), 
and not for this or that person or group of persons as 
might be supposed. This is a fundamental position in 
my thesis towards which 1 have now been working 
for some time ; and 1 am very anxious indeed that 
this should be specially borne in mind as such by 
the reader who has had the patience to follow me 
thus far. 

But of course, as will be fully explained later on, it 
was and was bound to be something more than an Atliarvan 
priest-practitioner’s vade meenm. It was bound to contain 
a fair quantity of material of purely Vedic Aryan origin 
for personal use, or for use or adaptation for use in the 
service of their yajmans, specially if they happened to be 
of the spell and incantation variety. This in fact it does ; 
and the purely Aryan origin is, in the case of some 
of them, easily detected by the presence of patent 
“incongruities” of the kind I have been seizing for use 
in my thesis. (One of these I shall have occasion almost 
immediately to treat in the way I have been treating other 
“incongruities”). It would contain some of the things the 
Brahman priests have learned from the King and their 
other Rajanya yajmdns at theological and cosmogonic 
soirees which must have been an event of constant 
occurrence in Atharva land. In what spirit both the 
Brahmans and the Rajanyas entered into the pursuit of the 
Upani^adic science is finely reflected in the accounts 
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of religious conferences held in Janaka’s Court left in the 
Vrhadaranyakopanisad and records of other less formal 
and spectacular proceedings to be found in that and 
the other Aranyakas. Thus it is that the Atharva 
Veda has come to include braJmod^a and other theoso- 
phical and cosmogonical hymns of a very superior order 
contrasting strangely with the hocus pocus of spells and 
curses which seem almost to be the staple of that Veda. 
And then there would also be original poetic compositions 
made by the Brahmans stirred by inspiration derived from 
what they were observing and experiencing in this strange 
and unfamiliar country. Two examples, the Vratya Book 
and the Bhauma Sukta, 1 have already largely drawn upon 
for the purposes of my thesis. 

European scholars who have studied this Veda as 
no Indian scholar has done stand completely puzzled and 
befogged by (i) the contrast the contents of this Veda 
present to those of the three others, (ii) the heterogeneous 
character of its contents, ranging from the extremes of the 
sublime to abysmal depths of the childish and the 
ridiculous, from ideal loving-kindness to black obscenities 
and spit-fire imprecations, (iii) the large amount of space 
allotted to the Itajakarnmni, (iv) the excessive prevalence 
of spells and curses running through the whole gamut of 
the bhaii^aji/aiii, the a^usyani, the abhicharikani the krtaprati- 
haranani the strTkarniani, the pansUkani and the 
prayaschittani, (v) the glorification of the King and his 
priest (Purohit) and of the Brahmans in general, carried 
to disproportionate lengths. But their puzzlement will be 
dissipated, if they will but fix their minds on the place, the 
occasion, the manner, the purpose, and the agency by which 
the collection, as I have suggested, came to be made. In 
the very incongruities which puzzle them I have indeed 
found the greatest support for my thesis as above outlined. 
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But to return to the Suta and the Magadha. 

The Sutas of the Anupadesa appear from all accounts 
to have proved themselves more adaptable to the altered 
situation than their fellow bard-priests from Magadha. 
They took to soldiering, driving chariots, elephants, and 
horses, and even attended to men’s physical ailments as a 
profession. By their ability and resourcefulness they attained 
the rank of gramam or equerry and that with such frequency 
as to be generally ranked as vlra, ratnin or rajalcTt^ 
The Suta even raises himself exceptionally, as was the 
case with Karna, to the rank of a King (governor really).*® 
From the accounts in the Srauta literature it seems clear 
that the Brahmans did not regard the Sutas with excessive 
hatred, possibly because they had ceased to be serious 
professional rivals, having as a class apparently abandoned 
priesthood for those other occupations. 

It was otherwise however with the once JTR? Magadha. 
It was he who came to be expressly designated as a 
hrahntabandliu'’, i.e., “a spurious or degraded Brahman”. 
Out in the villages, he must still have continued to officiate 
as uwwt'jft or ; and even to-day, he may be recog¬ 

nised as a survival in the b/idis and agraddnls. To have 
merited the opprobrium in which his name is enshrined in 
Brahmanic literature, it looks as if these mountebanks of 
Magadhas had contested every inch of the ground they 

4 0 I cannot quite make out what kind of ** Kings,” thoMahabharata 
thought Karna or Drona to have been. If they were “Kings” of Ahga 
and North Pftftchala, how could they, as they appeared to be, always in 
attendance in the Kara Court P Were they really some kind of governors 
under the Kara King, and did they in that case govern by deputy P 
Sven territorial sovereigns like Jarwandha (an annexationist by policy) 
could not quite dispeure with semi sovereign feudal agencies for con¬ 
trolling outlying areas. A thoroughly centralised autocracy requires 
an organised bureaucracy for its maintenance, and this does not grow 
up all at once* They very probably were Kuru feudal raesals. 
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were called upon to vacate in favour of the Brahmans. 
They stuck round the Vratya and the Rajanyas as Court 
buffoons and ministers perhaps of their vices, the lewd 
associates of gamblers, dancers, singers and harlots, all 
the riff-raff parasite crew that is usually to be found in the 
entourage of an Eastern King or Nobleman who happens 
also to be a man of pleasure. But a braJmahandhn, the 
Magadha still remained, a name truly of evil repule, but 
reminiscent nonetheless of his former state from which he 
was fallen. But, oh, what a fall it was ! 

It has to be clearly understood and acknowledged 
however that this fall was still of the future when Pary.aya 
2 of the Vratya Book (AV XV. 2) came to be composed. 
As he who runs may read, the references to him in that 
Book were not intended to disparage him, any more than 
the references to the Puinschall were intended to disparage 
her; he had not fallen as low as he did in later times, 
Bloomfield’s assumption to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The PanchaviniSa Brahmana account of the Conversion 
VrTitya&tuma does not provide for the Magadha being in 
attendance at the ceremony to take over, with the cast-off 
equipments of the Vrfityas, the sins of their unregenerate 
state. It is the Sutra doctors (Latyiiyana, Katyayana) who 
tow him in for that degrading service (Latya^r. S. VIII 6. 28 ; 
Katya. 6r. S. XXII 4. 22). Let these equipments, say they, 
go to the still unconverted Vratyas or to the MUgadhadeBydya 
hrahmabandhti^^ (). “This latter expres¬ 
sion,” comments Weber, “ is only explicable if we assume 

Ai What the torm bra/imabandhw conveyed in the minds of thone 
who nsed them is clearly brought out iu the context of verse 1 of 
Khanda 1 of the Chhandogya Upanijad. The description applies to 
Brahmans who have not made themselves conversant in youth with 
Vedio knowledge and Vedio more$ by living for the reqnisite number 
of years in the houses of Brahman preceptors as brahmachari Yedio 
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that Buddhism, with its anti-Brahmanical tendencies was 
at the time flourishing in Magadha, and the absence of any 
such allusion in the PafichavimSa Brahmana is significant as 
to the time which elapsed between this work and the Siitra 
of Latyayana” (Weber, History of Indian Literature, 
p. 79). 

Here indeed is speculation degenerating into the 
flimsiest inconsequentialitics. European scholars as a rule 
somehow cannot get Buddhism off their brains. The 
moment I find them starting the Buddhistic hare for an 
explanation, I become suspicious. Weber’s speculations on 
the Vratya-Magadha-Pumschali association, at pp. 111-112 
of the same book, arc even more incomprehensibly erratic. 


students. The Sutas and Magidhas wotild from tho outset be exactly 
this kind of Brahmans ; and it is in tho highest degree unlikely that 
they, at any time after their pro forma entry into the Aryan communion, 
ai a body adopted the Aryan grUya practices, amongst which living 
the life of a brahmaclJxA Vedin student during non-age was regarded 
as of prime importance, the text of PB XVII 1.2 actually specifying 
^ as one of the marks of Vratyas. The parties to 

the conversation in tho caiirse whIch the term ig need were tho Brahman 
UddSlaka Arnni and his son Svetaketo, the same Svetaketii who later 
applies the term “raJ/inj/abcin Zhu” disparagingly to describe the renowned 
K?atriya Upanijad doctor Pravahana Jaibali. Svetaketu no doubt 
bore a grudge against Pravahana who had grievously wounded his 
vanity for scholarship. But the term as applied to him by Svetaketu 
was not mere abuse. I have supposed Pravahana to have been of Vratya 
Rajanya ancestry. The pro forma conversion of his ancestor to 
Aryan ism could scarcely be conceived to have made him or his 
descendants after him strict aeJi^ra-obsorving Kjatriyas. Pravahana 

obviously was no srotriya and made no pretence to being one. There 
is a passage in the Vrhadaranyaka account of the same incident which 
suggests that Upanijadio free-thinking and teaching ran in the family 
to which Pravahana belonged, and Gautama Uddalaka was by no means 
the first Brahman'who had come to this family of Vratya rajanyahandhu$ 
to be initiated in the mysteries of tho Vedanta : (ChhSndog. Up. V 3 ; 
Vfhadflranyaka. Up. VI 2. 8). 
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The translation of has presented 

difficulties to commentators, 1 offer mine. It is : “ to the 
spurious Brahman such as the Magadlia and his like” (the 
word is and not sRira, which requires giving^xfHta 

sense which does not import “ country ” : is the 

affix signifying “ like, but not completely,” so 

that the Sutra scholiasts in question must be understood to 
have been drawing into the net, as logically they were 
bound to do, not the Magadha hrahmalavdUu alone, but 
others like him besides, such as the Sutas and the Videhas 
or such of them at least as were still slicking on to 
priestly work of sorts. Was indeed a further degradation 
deliberately intended when these three were later classified 
as of nfaofhr origin whilst the Nisada was in a 

manner placed above them by being ranked as a of 

origin ? I doubt if fanatic schematists ever allow 
themselves to be moved by sentiment. I doubt, too, if 
professional rivalry alone would be enough to drive the 
one amongst the rivals who happened to have control over 
the literature to such extremely mean lengths. But 
anything is possible to the envenomed Brahmanism of the 
type which has found expression in the extant Manu 
Samhita (see Manu, Book X). 

Baudhayana too omits reference to the Magadha or 
to any brahmabandhu in his account of the Conversion 
Vratyastoma. Quite needlessly and unintelligcntly however, 
he foists this creature (or at least the shadow of him) 
on the stoma for the l^f^dN^ufts, the one that was 
meant for Aryans fallen from grace through flagrant defiance 
of the Aryan mores. Equally unintelligently he drags in 
the PutiiSchali also ( or her shadow, is it ?). Lapses 
from Aryan proprieties could not have been rare by any 
means in Aryan lands wherever situated, human nature 
being what it always has been. Think of the trouble and 
A12. 
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expense that would have to be incurred if a brahma- 
bandhu Magadha had to be paid passage fare and fees 
every time a ceremony like this had to be performed 
in Saurastra or iSurasena or in the Bahlika country ! 
But do not imagine that Baudhayana’s madness was 
without method altogether. Far from it. He, the Magadha, 
and she, the PumSchalu, had to be Irahmabandhu all 
right, but they need not necessarily have been Magadha 
and PumSchalu in fact. All that was necessary was that 
the words (curses and obscenities ?) which these, if 
genuine, would have ejaculated should be uttered by 
individuals personating the one and the other ! Commen¬ 
tators may quarrel over the grammar of this passage : 
whatever the issue of this quarrel, it will not affect my 
position in the slightest degree. My position is (and I do 
not see how that position can on the materials presented 
be in any way shaken) that this participation in the 
ceremony (in the degrading role assigned to him) of the 
brahmabandhii Magadha is an invention of the commentators 
to make the ceremony fit in with a totally erroneous and 
extraordinarily inept reading of the 2nd Paryaya of the 
Atharva Veda. It was an absurd attempt to improve upon 
the Pafichavimsa Biahmana text by finding suitable places 
and functions in the ceremony for the Magadha and the 
Punischali, simply because these names happened to be 
mentioned in the AV texts in close juxtaposition with the 
vipatha, nmlsa and other equipments of the Vratya grhapali. 
Latyayana exhibits some slight trace of rationality by 
interpolating the Magadha into the Conversion sUma, though 
his rationality too is rationality instinct with malice, since 
he too is not content with introducing any Magadha ; it 
must be a Irahmabandhu Magadha. But Baudhayana’s 
foisting of him, with the PumSchali thrown in, on the 
excommunicate-regeneration $toma is ;^downright dementia. 
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What I have said will be found to dispose of similar 
references in the other Sutra works.*® The even more 
disgusting role assigned to the Magadha in the Mahavrata 
ceremony in the Jaiminiya Brahmana (II 404, copied in 
the Apastamba 6r. S. XXI 17. 19), I cannot but regard 
as an equally ill-natured invention. 

I do not for a moment doubt that once a provision 
like this was concocted, real or faked brahmabandhu 
Magadha and brahmabandhu Pumachalu (whatever this latter 
creature was) would be available in plenty to play the 
parts assigned to them in the Sutras. But whether the parts 
assigned to them in the Vrdlyaslvmas ever became, in 
fact and practice, a part of any ceremony of that 
name would depend for answer upon the further question 
whether the very ceremony of which it was (in the 
blundering fashion I have indicated) made a part by Sutra 
scholiasts had or had not by then ceased to be practised. 
If the ceremony in question be supposed to have still 
remained extant, the credit for this particular development 
thereof must be assigned to the Sutra scholiasts and not 
to the original organisers of the ceremony. 

I am inclined to the opinion however that the 
Vratyastomas as described in the PB had already ceased 

The treatment ot the matter in the Katyayana Sranta Sutra 
does nevertheless need specific notice. Unlike the Latyayana Sutras 
it takes in all the four ttomas ; and after doing that, prescribes the 
setting up of a grihapati in all cases by the following text : 

m ! i>y th. 

class is meant. Katyayana’s confusion over the whole 
business is worse even than Baudhayana^s. The result for all the 
ttoinat is finally summed up thus i 

passage referring to the MagaeZha : 

Katya. Sr. S. XXU 4. 

8-7,87-28, 
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to be performed for either conversion or regeneration 
purposes and had in consequence ceased to be even 
properly understood in Baudhayana’s time. * * Why 
otherwise should sthapatis be called in, as provided in 
Baudhayana, for the non-conversion stomas ? These were 
not designed or intended for operation on groups for which 
only a sthapati or grkapali would be needed. Worst of 
all was the joining on to the Saeilnpalila stomas of the 
mythological stories of groups of Devas (the Maruts, 
who are non-Vratyas, with Visnu for sthapati, and the 
Daivya Vratyas with Budha for sthapati) having performed 
these stomas. How they came, concciveably, to be Smitn. 
palilas, or imagined they did, I am unable to conjecture. 
Were the scholiasts then, after all, engaged in the purely 
intellectual pastime of “restoring” old and utterly dead 
institutions and, lacking historical sense, blundering in 
the process ? 

I notice here with satisfaction that Apastamba, a 
Sutra writer of the same school as Baudhayana and later 
in date, does not lend any kind of countenance to the 
stumbling innovations of his predecessor (Apast. Sr. 
S.XXII 5. 4-14), though he too, as I have had occasion to 
point out (p. 66 supra) cannot avoid touching up the old 
texts to make them agree with the viorcs and requirements 
of his times. By the time the very late Sankhayana Srauta 
Sutras came to be written, the ceremonies still going by 
the name of Vralyastoma have apparently shed all their 
distinctive Vratya features original or accreted ; for the 

A 8 And even more so in Katyayana’s, as the texts qnofced in the 
previous note show. Katyayana’s confusion is the more remarkable in 
that he expresses better than the others the feature which specially 
distinguishes the first from the other itomai, namely that it was a 
group ceremony : for he says, ^ 

Katya Sr. S. XXII 4.4. 
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VrUyattoma of this Sutra work is seen to be just a common 
place tvarga-kama ceremony (Sankha. ^r, S. XIV 69-72) 
in which according to the commentator (Varadattasuta 
Anartiya) n: that is, “any one of 

any of the three dvija varnas may perform it The 
Sankhayana Vralyadoma is also seen to admit of varieties, 
but these are determined by the particular local domicile 
in heaven of the gods whose company the worshipper is 
specially affecting. 

But although 1 have been constrained to condemn 
and criticise some of the Baudhayana texts from certain 
points of view, this must not be understood to detract 
from the extreme value I attach from the historical 
standpoint to all these texts without exception. The liberties 
which the Sutra writers take with the Vralyadoma texts 
and ceremonies, whether inept or sensible, are all seen 
to possess historical significance, besides being interesting 
in one way or another. The more “ incongruities ” the 
texts present, the more suggestive, as a rule, they turn 
out to be from the historical point of view. 

1 have already acknowledged the sterling value of 
his account of the Conversion Vralyadoma. There is 
another piece of historical deposit in his Vralyadoma texts 
which is equally valuable, illuminating and interesting. 

In his treatment of the Sdvitrxpatita shmas the 
Baudhayana Srdrakara recounts an event which must have 
happened several generations back, whatever liberties he 
might have been taking with the facts as they had been 
handed down to his day by tradition in order to make them 
fit his purpose in recounting the story. He starts by 
observing that the doma had been performed by the Maruts 
with Visnu acting as dhapati, and the Daivya Vratyas too 
had performed it with Budha as dhapati. The sons of 
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the Kuru-Brahmans too, he goes on, performed this itoma 
with Aupaditi Gaupalayaiia Vaiaghrapadya as slhap’U. 
These Vratyas (thus converted to Aryanism), he narrates, 
thereupon go to Panchala, disregarding the counsel to the 
contrary of their own parents who warned them that they 
would thereby be only inviting discourteous treatment 
from the Panchalas. The converts meet Keshino Daivya, 
when he is seen performing the (a soma ceremony) 

in which purifying act, with the zeal and self-importance of 
the neophyte, Gaupalayana immediately asks to be allowed 
to participate. There happened to be present a local 
(apparently converted) Vratya leader ( 's, one Gand- 

harvayana Baleya Agnivesya, who enquires of Gauprdayana 
who might be the people accompanying him. “ We are 
the Maruts’’, answers Gaupalayana and, to the further 
question as to who was their slhapaii, replies “I, Visnu” ! 
Gandharvayana thereupon roundly tells him that that 
was the wrong stoma (q ^i iiT gq ) which they had been 
induced to go through by one who did not know his 
business. “ It is you who are ignorant,” retorts Gaupalayana 
who now realises the wisdom of his father’s advice ; 
and in the excess of his rage forthwith pronounces on 
Gandharvayana the curse, namely, that his descendants 
will be a sinful lot. And so it happened, says the 
Satra-kara ; for Gandharvayana’s family which till then 
was a most highly placed one (f nggn) became 
thereafter a byword for sinfulness (qtqifiutf pqq^Jt) 
(Baudha 6r. S. XVIII 26). 

The Sutra-kira thus appears to have cast his vote in 
favour of Gaupalayana and against Gandharvayana. My 
previous comments on these texts if valid would however 
go to prove that Gaupalayana as well as the Sutra-kara 
were both hopelessly out of their reckoning, because the 
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SHvitrlpatita stomat could have no application to Vratyas not 
yet formally taken into the Aryan communion** 

The chief value of the story lies, however, in the proof 
it furnishes of the vigorous proselytising movement in 
favour of the Neo-Aryanism which, having sprung into 
existence and attained such signal success in the land of 
its birth, by this movement, rolled back the originally thin 
stream of Vedic Aryanism upon itself, transformed however 
now into a mighty flood through its capture by a river fed 
by many tributaries. Why nevertheless I designate the 
resulting system “ Neo-Aryanism ” (and not Neo-Non- 
Aryanism), I shall try to establish and justify in the sequel. 

I cannot however regard the subject of Sutas and 
Magadhas and the evidence which the Vratya’s connection 
with them supplies for locating his habitat in the East as 
closed without noticing one other reference from the 
Atharva Veda, all the more so as the reference will enable 
me to point morals of other descriptions, which are equally 
close to my heart. 

The 22nd Sukta of Book V the AV has for its subject- 
matter a charm against fever {takmn). The Sukta speaks 
of the country of the Muj.avants, the Mahavrsas and the 
Bahlikas as the oka (home) of this fever. A great part of 
this charm consists in wishing the fever away to strange or 
disliked people and to strange and disliked regions ; and 


4 4 Would it be really wrong to suggest that the Baudhayana Sutra- 
kara’s preference for the SuDitrlpuiita stoma over the Conyorsion stoma 
wasnotatall a blundering one, but deliberate, since the Savitrlpatita 
stoma brought in to the Biahmnna, which the other ffo?na could 

not ? If conversion of Non-Aryans should bo supposed to have been still 
a living practice in this Sutrakara’a time (I have doubted it), then the 
Brfthmans must by that time hive gotten over their original squeamish* 
ness in the matter of contact with the converts* sins of their unregonerate 
state. 
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the regions which are thus specifically chosen to wish the 
fever away to include Anga and Magadha ! 

If the Atharva Veda as a whole was, as I have claimed 
for it, the vide mecum of Brahman priests officiating in Vratya 
land, how comes it then that Anga and Magadha, which 
1 have repeatedly affirmed to be this land or the principal 
part of it at all events, should come to be treated in a Sukta 
of this same Veda as a land of foieign devils to which 
fevers and other like plagues were most appropriately 
directed and consigned ? 

I must not be understood to have ever suggested that 
this same vade mecum of the Aryan priests officiating in 
Atharva land was prepared and composed once and for all, 
like Justinian’s Pandects, under the very eyes of the Great 
Vratya himself. It was the professional necessity of the 
Brahman officiating priests which started this collection ; 
and this collection drew into itself additions with the 
expansion and extension of the priests’ operations. The 
great Vratya or his Rajanya following had nothing to do 
with its actual composition or compilation. If any portion 
of it appears to be propaganda composed for the benefit 
of the King and the priestly order (a great deal of it is 
frankly the one or the other or both), it was the priestly 
order itself which was exclusively responsible for it. In a 
Vide meeum prepared by priests whose original homes were 
in the Aryan West and who had their own welfare as much 
at heart as that of the indigenous population in their 
priestly charge, is it any wonder that there should be found 
quite a respectable number of mantrat and other materials 
of purely Aryan origin, and that these (more than the local 
material which had perforce to undergo “ rishification ’') 
would be likely to be deposited in exactly the shape in 
which they were brought down from the home-lands of the 
priests ? There can be no doubt then that this takmtm 
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charm was one of these imported articles, and the chief 
reason why it was able to secure a place in the collection 
was no doubt its proved efficacy as a charm against kinds 
of fevers which prevailed in the Aryan as well as in the 
Vratya countries. And, from the very natural fear of the 
charm suffering in point of efficacy through mutilation, 
it would also be proof against alterations which to 
more sophisticated minds might appear politic or 
advisable to make it fit into the new surroundings 
in which it got introduced. Thus whatever other 
efficacy a charm may have or not, it does, at all events, 
operate very effectively as a charm against its own 
mutilation. The iahnan-chdixm thus remains a standing 
example of a fossil deposit from Aryan land (originating 
at a time when the AV collection had not yet been made) 
carried into Atharva land by immigrant Aryan priests, and 
by them left embedded in the Atharvanic collection of 
hymns and mantras. So deposited, it is a piece of the most 
tell-tale “ incongruity ”, for apart from what has been 
stated above it is instructive as showing the large part 
the spell-incantation-imprecation-sorcery motive played in 
the beliefs and opinions even of the Vedic Aryans, though, 
clearly again, in nothing like the degree or proportion of 
its prevalence amongst the indigenous population of 
Atharva land. I have taken pains to establish that the AV 
had to be a very mixed compilation from necessity, and 
was by no means the accidental jumble which European 
scholars have taken it for. It also had to be Aryan and 
Non-Aryan in different degrees and proportions. It had to 
contain inter alia a respectable body of purely Aryan 
materials which would retain their pristine purity, not 
standing in need of further “ rishification ”, whilst the brunt 
of that transformatory process would necessarily fall on 
the proportionately very much larger Non-Aryan material. 
A13. 
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The paradoxical situation thus arises that it should be 
possible by the application of the “ incongruity ” test to 
isolate the purely Aryan element in the Atharva Veda more 
easily and satisfactorily than would be found feasible if a 
similar attempt was made to isolate and separate the purely 
Non-Aryan. 

Another moral I wish to point before I leave this 
takman-chzxm Sukta is that the health of Northern India 
(the longing for the “ beautiful tracts ” whereof, according 
to Weber, might have been one of the chief incentives of 
the Aryan mass-immigration which he imagines to have 
been the cause of the spread of “ Aryan culture ” over the 
continent) was not vastly different from what it is to-day. 
Fever, malarial and non-malarial, were of such prevalence 
in Aryan as well as in Vratya land, that emigrants from 
the former to the latter land had to carry in their scarves 
{nttarxyas) fever-charms of proved efficacy in the same way 
as Government servants on tour in Bengal are found to-day 
carrying in their suit-cases quinine tablets and chlorodyne 
for analogous reasons. This fever-charm and other similar 
disease charms in the AV demonstrate this niass-emigration 
hypothesis to be in a very great measure a myth. Most of 
the Anupadesa was already populated and cultivated. The 
Videgha Mathava legend says so of this land, barring of 
course the marshland on the other side of the Sadanira, 
which too, though spoken of as “ very uncultivated ” could 
not thus have been entirely so, for Videgha Mathava, the 
adventurous trekker was no cultivator but a Rajanya and 
would not have chosen this country as his “ abode ” had it 
been unoccupied and unproductive. There is no reason 
for supposing that by making this country his “ abode ” he 
did anything but impose himself in the approved Rajanya 
style upon the local cultivating population for the purpose 
of maintaining peace (which perhaps only he and adventurers 
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like him initially came to disturb) and thereby earned bis 
legitimate wine sixth. 

The concluding moral to draw from this fever-charm 
Siikta is a warning to the reader not to take seriously the 
statement about certain remote North Western tracts being 
the ok (abode) of these fevers. The Mujavanfs, the 
Mahavisas and the Bahlikas'* were no more the ob of these 

I • 

fevers than were France and Italy the special breeding 
grounds of the "French disease” and the “Italian 
disease” respectively. What the Sukta does conclusively 
demonstrate is that the fevers were natives, at least of the 
places from which they so much needed to be wished away. 

i 5 These areas are now parte of Kwhinir and Jamnu, 
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The Origin and Development of Indo-Aryan Literature. 
The “ Smrti ” and Stages of that 

literature. The Redaction-Renascence. 


I have already sufficiently indicated my thesis con¬ 
cerning this part of my writings, which is that the thin 
stream of Vedic Aryanism trickling eastward into Vratya 
land mingled with the swelling Atharvanic river which 
itself was fed by many tributaries. The result was a 
mighty flood of Neo-Aryanism which taking a western 
direction spread over and submerged the Vedic Aryan 
settlements, seriously threatening and substantially affect¬ 
ing the Aryan purity of the institutions and practices within 
those settlements. This result is fully and faithfully reflect¬ 
ed in the entire ^rauta literature which is associated with 
the Trayl (the three Vedas other than the AV). So far- 
reaching has been the influence of the Atharvan Collection 
upon this literature as a whole, that the phenomenon which 
we noticed in the composition of the Atharva Veda is in 
some measure repeated here too. From most of this 
literature, it will on the whole be easier to pick out and 

* * I use these terms in special senses adapted from notions onrrent 
in Indo-Aryan literature but in away which removes them miles away 
from the words as currently understood. I found the derivative senses 
of these terms which I adopt so apt for expressing my views that I have 
rished a possible occasional misunderstanding which, however, my 
explanation of them several times repeated should prevent. The follow¬ 
ing hemistich from Vayn PnrSna 69.89 hits off my moaning admirably i 
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isolate the purely or mainly Atharvanic contribution, than 
it will be to isolate the purely Aryan element from the 
Atharvanised Aryan material. Owing to special causes, 
however, some parts of the original Aryan material have 
been preserved intact. 

But before 1 take up the examination of this literature 
for the purpose of arriving at a satisfactory account of its 
origin and growth, it is necessary that I should re-state 
in plain and precise language the whole of my thesis 
which has any bearing on this topic. 

I affirm that two distinct varieties of culture met 
and mingled. One belonged to scattered, warring, priest- 
ridden (but by no means caste-ridden), factious (but 
racially and in sentiment homogeneous) tribal units, 
mobile because small and consisting of people whose 
principal sustenance was cattle and dairy products. Like 
the communities of Ancient Greece, they were not isolated 
from each other : and circumstances must have existed, 
the nature of which it is not easy to define with precision, 
which established some kind of community of language, 
sentiment and worship, of social customs and moret, so 
that it was even possible to describe the whole group 
of settlements by a single name, such as “the Paficha- 
Krsti ” or “the Paftcha-Manava ” etc. The material 
outlook of these people was bounded within the narrowest 
of horizons. 

Against this was an autocratic Eastern Vratya 
Empire-State, of peace and plenty, consisting of a wealthy, 
leisured, highly cultured ruling race superimposed upon 
a very heterogeneous collection of castes and communities, 
more isolated in spirit (one from another) than were the 
warring tribal units in Aryan land, and sunk too, as a 
whole, in abject superstition, but not poor, because the 
land was naturally fertile and fruitful and otherwise 
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productive beyond the farthest limits of what could be 
conceived as attainable by prayers and adjurations for 
prosperity and wealth addressed by Vedic Aryan seers 
to their ever-friendly and powerful deities. Agriculture 
was the staple industry of the Empire, but commerce also 
flourished to such a degree that the State had to provide 
roads for mercantile traffic. It was a civilization as firmly 
rooted in the soil as the other was shifting and mobile*^. 
The two met and mingled. In what way they first did so, 

I have taken pains not only to indicate but, as far as the 
data justify, to visualise in a concrete manner. By their 
mutual interaction (it will now be my aim to establish) they 
gave rise (i) to a culture of which the outstanding feature 
was the Varna-asrama-dharma ; and (ii) to the Indo-Aryan 
literature which, being in no small measure instrumental 
in producing that culture, will therefore receive priority 
of treatment. 

4 T The Aryans started as nomads living on their flocks and herds 
of domesticated animals whom they followed as these ranged for Bubsis- 
tenoe over grass-lands and steppes. They appear to have retained some 
of their ancestral habits, even after they had taken to and 
a change which enables them to describe the people whom they later 
absorb into their settlements to strengthen their man-power as persons 
who not merely do not observe hrahmacharya but also as people who do 
not practise fcrai or hanijya, PB XVII 1. 2. (The original meanings of the 
very words ^ff^and have nomadic significance). The people in 

the river valleys (Anupade^a) on the other hand started as agriculturists, 
subsisting on domesticated plants and cereals. It is the latter kind of 
community which all over the world has shown a special aptitude for 
supporting despotic monarchic rule almost as characieristioally as the 
former have exhibited a marked tendency to kick over the traces whenever 
sought to be subjected to extraordinary discipline. When, besides, it is 
remembered that the Aryan settlements in Northern India, exceptionally, 
came to be priest-ridden, it is no matter for surprise that such communi¬ 
ties should be apt to evolve a sacerdotal literature of the kind which finds 
expression in the three hieratic Samhitas. The other kind of society 
would equally readily produce bardic literature, such as we find forming 
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Both came after, and in consequence of forces released 
by, this clash of competing cultures and polities. 

By “ Indo-Aryan literature ” I wish to be understood 
to mean the earliest Indian literature which can be directly 
traced as the product of this clash of cultures. Of this 
literature, a fairly satisfactory working conspectus was 
found in the 6th Paryaya of the Vratya Book previously 
noticed. The enumeration, it may be remembered, consisted 
of the rehas, the samans, the yajur texts, the Atharva Veda, 
Itihasa, Purina, Gathas and Narasamsis. This list may be 
taken to be an exhaustive enumeration of the literature at 
its date. Since then it proliferated in all directions, and 
so we cannot exclude from it the later literature which is 
genetically connected with it, namely, the Brahmanas 
(including the Upanisads) and the Srauta Sutras. The 
Grhya Sutra Works also are blood-relatives slightly more 
distant. But the point which I desire particularly to 
stress from the very outset is that the Itihasas and Puranas 
are an integral part of this literature, how integral will 
appear later. For the present, it will be enough to point 

the core of the Paranas. In the Pvthu-Vainya legend I find indicationB of 
the Vedic Aryan settlers having to go to school to an Eastern Vratya 
Emperor of the Aniipadosa for perfecting their knowledge of hr^i (agri¬ 
culture) as an art, cow-keeping as accessory thereto, and industries of such 
an advanced order that the King has to undertake the construction of 
hanikpatha. But backward in the arts and industries as the members of the 
Aryan vikai undoubtedly were as compared with the population of the 
Vratya East, on one point their superiority over the latter is placed beyond 
question by the PB text above cited (and other evidence of which there 
is an abundance in the Srauta literature), namely, in the matter of 
general education, and intellectuality associated with it. The members 
of the vik had to go through a course of education and discipline, the 
lines of which were quite well-defined, if they did not wish to sink to 
the state of a Vratya. This is what is meant by the hrahmacharya which 
the members of Aryan ViAas habitually practised and the Vratya-ganas! 
mot at all. (See p. 17 and p. 87 d Supra), 
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out that this literature itself uniformly treats Itihssas and 
Puranas as parts and parcels of itself. (See, for instance, 
Vrhadaranyakopanisad IV 5. 11 ; also II 4. 10 ; and other 
references too numerous for special mention). That 
literature itself furnishes no ground for dissociating the 
Puranas from the Vedas, Brahman as and the ^rauta and 
Gfhya Books as something foreign and excommunicate. 

Scholars have recognised two well-marked stages in 
the evolution of this literature, which may be styled 
respectively the oral and the written stage. But one with 
a penchant for the palaeontology of history has to posit the 
existence of a still more rudimentary stage when the 
material of what came to be the oral literature still remained 
implicit in the daily observances of the people and had 
not yet been self-consciously conceived as things to be 
learned and taught and made the subject of discussion and 
comment, as much from the intellectual as from the practical 
point of view, and to be preserved intact for similar 
treatment by future generations of teachers, pupils and 
learned men. 

To use notions familiar to every Indo-Aryan scholar 
and litterateur, the ^rauta literature had not only an oral 
irauta stage preceding the stage when it come to be written 
down, it had a previous smUrla stage when it existed in 
the practices of the people and was handed down from 
generation to generation through the recollection of inter¬ 
ested participators or observers who had seen the practices 
followed or had heard the things spoken, which later they 
repeated from personal recollection. This smarta material 
becomes literature when it assumes srauta character through 
a growing appreciation of the importance of its being 
handed down intact for purposes of learning and instruction. 
But I doubt very much if the incentive for this transforma¬ 
tion ever arises otherwise than as a reaction to an impulse 
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Imparted from outside, through the working solely (that is 
to say) of an inner necessity inherent in such practices. 
For, if the latter had been the case, then the records left of 
scriptural literature, the world over, would have been 
immensely more plentiful than we find them to be. But 
I do not wish to generalise. It is enough that, in this 
instance, the traditional smarta matter became transformed 
into oral arauta literature through the working of such an 
external impulse. And this impulse, I shall proceed to show, 
itself came from the clash of cultures the effect of which on 
Indo-Aryan civilization, 1 am now seeking to trace and 
establish. 

Nor, I conceive, does this arauta oral literature 
ordinarily transform itself into sranta written literature 
from a purely inner necessity inherent in the former. The 
transformation is dependent upon access in sufficient 
quantities to material for writing, supposing the lack of 
a suitable script has been previously overcome. 

I wish the reader now to appreciate the special 
predicament of a people who have been compelled by 
circumstances to prolong the period during which the 
traditional matter has lingered in the sranta oral 
medium (the second stage mentioned) for a considerable 
length of time. The patent unreliability of the oral medium 
for preserving this traditional matter intact would be keenly 
felt, and failing means to perpetuate them in writing, all 
possible accessory measures would be devised and adopted 
for the preservation in the oral medium of the integrity of 
those portions of the literature at least that had come to 
possess sacramental value. This is what admittedly 
happened to the Mantra and Yajfia Sainhitas. 

But the continued successful application of measures 
for the preservation intact of literary material in the oral 
medium depends on so many uncertain factors that the 
AH. 
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preservation of any particular piece of material for genera¬ 
tions, till it gets fixed in the written medium, must largely 
be a matter of an exceptional combination of lucky circums¬ 
tances. Further these measures are no guarantees against 
opinion changing from time to time as to what is important 
and what not. Thus material which originally was con¬ 
sidered of no importance would later assume such impor¬ 
tance and what was once viewed as important would cease 
to be so regarded. For all these reasons, though I have 
the greatest respect for the industry that has been devoted 
to determining the ages of the texts by the application of 
linguistic and other like criteria (metre, for instance), and 
although where, by the application of such tests, a text has 
in fact been found to be old the necessary implication is 
that the material must be at least that much old, the tests 
are not conclusive that the material of even such a text is 
not much older ; and the fact that the language of a text 
appears by these tests to be recent is by no means con¬ 
clusive that the material itself is equally recent. Thus 
though the Puranas may be confidently said to have at no 
time acquired sacramental value, and there never was 
any incentive or attempt made to preserve them in the way 
there was as regards the Mantra literature, it cannot be 
said with equal confidence that the material they contain 
are all as recent in origin as when for the first time they 
took shape as written literature. On the face of them they 
contain much original traditional material handed down 
without substantial mutilation from very early times. I would 
therefore warn the younger generation of students of 
this literature against a blind, uncritical and virtually 
mechanical reliance on these tests. They have, in legal 
language, corroborative and not independent value. 

Bearing these general consideration in mind, the 
hypothesis which gives every available piece of evidence 
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its due place and weight, and appears at the same time to 
account for every incongruity found and every difficulty 
experienced by scholars in understanding, explaining and 
orientating that evidence is the hypothesisfhat the first 
Collection of traditional (in my sense) Smarta material to be 
transformed (in my sense again) info oral sraula literature 
was the material which later found written shape in the 
extant recensions of the Atharva Veda. The incentive 
came when the Aryan Brahmans migrating into Atharva 
land took up professionally the priests’ jobs hitherto 
performed by the Srdas and the Magadhas, and had to learn 
how these jobs were to be properly performed. The fact 
that the manner of doing these jobs had to be rationalised 
in the Bnllimanic sense and “ rishified ” imparted to the 
Collection the flavour of literature even more than would 
have been the case if the Brahmans had taken to doing 
their priests’ work in exactly the manner in which it used 
to be done by the Srdas and the Magadhas. 

But it should be specially remarked that the Brahmans 
could not possibly have a very high regard for the work 
which they took up thus as a matter of business pure and 
simple. For some of the work they had to do, they not 
improbably felt patronising contempt. It may be safe to 
affirm therefore that although this Collection became 
srauta Itterature in my sense, neither then nor for genera¬ 
tions to follow (not until in fact the original purpose of- 
the Collection had been utterly forgotten) would this 
literature in their eyes (not to speak of their fellow 
Brahmans’ in Aryan land) assume canonical authority and 
become 'araula in the technical sense. Nor, It may be 
affirmed with equal confidence, would the claim be 
immediately put forward of the Atharva Veda being the 
one and only Brahma Veda by the priests of this Veda, 
80 long at least as they still remembered when and how 
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the Collection came to be made. Nor, equally, as the 
Collection did not touch or concern directly or 
indirectly the lives and practices of the Vedic Aryans, 
whether in the Atharvan or in the Aryan land, would it 
rouse any kind of protest or opposition from this 
or indeed from any quarter. That two such apparently 
contrasting bodies of mantras and practices such as are to 
be found in the Trafx on the one hand and in the Atharva 
Veda on the other, should have existed side by side 
for such a long age without leaving any visible trace 
of intolerance felt by either against the other (evidence 
of actual conflict there is none) ceases, upon my hypothesis, 
to be the extraordinary thing it has appeared to be in the 
eyes of many European scholars. 

It is also necessary to note here that the Atharvanic 
practices are not sranla in another technical sense of the 
term. They are almost without exception grhya and not 
^rauta in character, so that in later times when the Atharva 
Veda had assumed canonicity and good form seemed to 
require that it should have Brahmanas and other 6rauta 
appendices of the usual sort, after the manner of the other 
Samhitas, this could not be arranged for without wholesale 
borrowings from those others, and chiefly from the RgVeda. 
The Priests’ Manual in demand was entirely for use at 
ceremonies to be performed in the interest of the yajmans, 
be they the common folk, the nobility or the Great King 
himself. They all partook of the nature of ceremonies which 
the priests would be called upon to perform in households 
of the yajmans. No demand for organising hieratic cere¬ 
monies of the Vaitanic order would naturally arise in 
Vratya land till the immigrant Brahmans became sufficiently 
numerous to be able to found independent schools and 
freemasonries of priests engaged fairly exclusively in 
hieratic ceremonies, and dependent therefore in the main 
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upon vrttit provided by the King and rich men belonging 
to the laity. To put it in more famliar language, no 
provision was made for the holding and regulating of 
hieratic saltras and yajnas in the Atharva Veda because 
Colleges of Priests for whose use only they would have 
to be provided had not come into existence, and so far as 
the authors of the Manual could foresee, would not come 
into existence lor long years to come. 

A further very noticeable feature is that the yrhya 
ritual matter contained in the Atharva Veda shows no 
correspondence worth speaking of with the grhya material in 
the Sutras of that name.^® The Atharva Veda seems to 
favour the out-of-the-way, the occasional, the optional, 
the bizarre : the normal, the usual and the ordinary being 
almost entirely disregarded ; whilst the Grihya Books are 
seen to confine themselves (otherwise than very excep¬ 
tionally) to the normal, the usual and the orderly aspects 
of the daily life of the typical householder : birth, 
confirmation, disciplehood, arrival in man’s state, marriage, 
householdership, procreation of children, death and the 
ceremonies following thereon, and the more tinged they are 
with the lustre of piety, the fitter they appear to be for 
treatment in these Books. As Bloomfield happily puts it, the 
Orhya-Books concern themselves almost exclusively with the 
nilyaJcarttiani, the Atharva Veda being on the other hand 
concerned with the mimittika and the kamya. 

The same author also remarks, with surprise, upon 
the absence in any marked degree of any special literary 
relationship between the Atharva Veda and the Grhya 
Books, occupied as both are in dealing with (as 

opposed to srauta) karmam. This would indeed be a 

* I Whatever oorrespoadenoe there is, is plainly the reenlt of direok 
borrowing from the Atharva Teda. 
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matter for surprise if both were depicting aspects in the 
religious life of one and the same household. Upon such 
an assumption, one would be excused for imagining that 
the Atharva Veda and the Grhya Works, from the very 
start, entered into a solemn pact for dividing their fields 
of labour, so that neither would poach into the other party’s 
preserve ! Sutra writers, amongst themselves, might 
overrun their own allotted field twenty times over, but as 
to overstepping this boundary and trespassing into 
the Atharvanic cabbage-patch, that not one of them must 
ever think of doing ; and vice vena. 

The fact however is that the Grhya Works and the 
AV were concerned with two entirely different households, 
each evolved in a- habitat entirely distinct from that of 
the other. The Grhya Books had to do with the domesti¬ 
cities of the householder in the Vedic Aryan vis, the AV 
was concerned with those of the folk in Vratya land. 
The ordered religious life following well-marked stages 
punctuated by special ceremonies, which was evolved in 
the compact and quite simple surroundings of the small 
Vedic Aryan settlements, did not exist in Atharva land, 
until it was at a much later age imported there from its 
native homes and took hold, under Bhrahmanic schooling, 
if indeed it ever did that to any appreciable extent. At 
the date when the Atharva Veda was composed, the 
ordinary routine life of the householder in Vratya land 
had (I am convinced from the material of the AV itself) 
no such religious significance as the routine life of 
the Vedic Aryan householder. His whole religious 
outlook was occupied in fending off or overcoming the 
enemies known and unknown whom even the Great 
Vratya’s Peace could not forfend or prevent from lurking 
around in order to compass harm for him and his family, 
and in guarding against and expiating sins and contamina- 
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tions from ena» more fearful even than ghosts, devils, 
sorcerers, witches, snakes and man-eaters, all of which 
made such a perpetual nightmare of the ordinary life of 
the Vratya citizen and householder. The grh^ja rites of 
the Atharva Veda made provisions for exactly this kind 
of life. 

Fortunately the Atharvan Collection did not exhaust 
itself in providing against the superstitious fears only of 
the common folk. Scenes of ideal loving-kindness even 
get caught in stray sUktas bearing chiefly on the Strliarmarti, 
by way of exception. The Manual had to provide for 
ceremonies in the households of the King and the nobility 
as well ; and these partook in large parts more of the 
Kiimyefjti and Paudika (prosperity-securing) than of the 
akkickUnka (imprecatory and incantativc) and ihe prayaacAiUa 
(expiatory) character. These evidently had potentialities 
for assuming hieratic yajfuc proportions, as they in fact 
did in later times. But the cream of the Atharva Veda 
really lay outside and beyond a profusion of predomina¬ 
tingly spell material. It did absorb and contain, as it could 
not well help doing, a considerable quantity of IrahmoAya 
and like consmogonic and theosophic matter which the 
Brahmans picked up (and so readily assimilated) from the 
pre-Upanisadic speculations of the Rajanyas. 

And, as I have previously indicated, it was unavoi¬ 
dable that in a Collection made by Brahmans for practical 
use, some originally Vedic Aryan material would get in, 
chiefly though not necessarily exclusively, of the order of 
the general contents of the Atharva Veda (of Kamyesti or 
naimittika significance, that is to say). Nor can these 
same Brahmans be blamed if they included in the Collection 
matter glorifying the priests themselves and prayers and 
imprecations in the interest of the priests and tuitaa for 
glorifying their Royal and other patrons (these, Bloomfield 
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notes do not go the length of the danastutis cind narahatiti’is 
of the Mantra literature). And as the authors of the 
Collection were by no means priests wholly or solely (of say 
the gramaydjaka or pUga-ydjaka variety), the Collection 
besides containing Irahmodya and like matter of high 
spiritual significance, came inevitably to include some very 
fine poetical pieces. It is these no doubt which when the 
origin of the Collection had been forgotten proved chiefly 
instrumental in procuring for the Atharva Veda equal 
canonicity with the Trayl (which at the date of the compila¬ 
tion it as a whole lacked) and special recognition as the 
Brahma Veda. 

Altogether, the priestly compilers of this Veda had no 
cause then, nor have they cause now, to be ashamed of their 
handiwork. 

And they did not take in the material as it stood. 
They moulded and rationalised it (from the Aryan Brahmanic 
point of view, that is to say), impressing it indelibly with 
the stamp of their own genius, “rishifying” it, as Bloomfied 
has said. 

So completely and thoroughly has this process been 
carried out that it is impossible now to isolate the original 
local materials as they stood before the Brahmans took 
them in hand. Therefore it is not possible to say now with 
certainty whether in the result there was an improvement or 
the reverse. The best I can do is to quote in full 
Bloomfied’s appraisement of it and leave it there. A certain 
artificiality was bound to be involved in the operation. 
Even this does not escape this keenly observant and acute 
student of Vedic literature, which is all the more remarkable 
(for him and for my views) in that he had no inkling 
of the manner in which or the purpose for which according 
to my conception the Collection came to be made. 
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“ The Atharvan hymns ", says Bloomheld, “ were 
completely ‘ rishified ’ and Brahmanised, even the mantras 
and rites of the most primitive ethnological flavour have 
been caught in the dragnet of the priestly class and made 
part of the universal Vedic religion. Thus the AV with its 
popular beliefs poses outwardly in the same attitude of 
dignity as the RV with the soma-xiics ; that its Brahmanical 
priests handle charm and hocus pocus as religion, not as 
superstition. As a natural consequence, the Vedic Pantheon 
is brought down to participate in the common people’s 
customs and superstitions. But one feels the difference, 
they are employed mechanically, they have become sterile, 
and only rarely develop their character beyond the point 
at which the RV leaves them ”. But develop they did when 
they had got time, and with a vengeance too, in the Purana 
literature ! 

This is Bloomfield’s judgment on the written texts 
of the Atharva Veda. These too must have been the 
characteristics of the oral (in my sense) sraula Atharvan 
Collection. That this judgment can be passed on the written 
text is proof that it docs not substantially differ from what 
might have been the oral compilation. 

Before passing on, it is desirable to point out that this 
trick of “ rishification ’’ is practised on the brahmodya, 
cosmogonic and theosophic matter also, and these too leave 
behind them the same artificial flavour. One finds this 
process worked out with some thoroughness in the Vratya 
Book also (AV XV), specially in the manipulation of the 

sdmans. 

In fact, this free, conscious, deliberate and purposive 
handling of whatever material came under the Brahman 
priesthood’s manipulating hand was, I believe, first set 
going by the Atharva Veda ; and it soon became a settled 
habit. What further developments this habit finally led 
A15. 
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to will be seen later. The Rajakarmani did not receive as 
much of it immediately as the rest, but the omission 
was more than made good in the later literature of the 
Brahmanas.* * 

4 9 The Bajaharrmni are a epecially distinctive feature of the 
Atharva Veda. The Vayu Parana puts the matter succinctly when 

it Bays: 

Tig (Ch. CO. 20) 

And yet a few verses below, this ParSna expressly notes that the 
Asvamedha yaj?Ta is provided for in the Yajur Vedas (It is really not 
provided for in the AV, though it is the greatest of the Bwjafcarmam, 
greater even than the Rajasuya. This too, though it receives notice in the 
AV, is dealt with more fully in the Yajurs). The two cdva sukta$ in the 
RV, besides being ambiguous, have been found to be very late additions. 
The Rajasuya and the Asvamedha are taken up for further development 
in the Brahmanas. 

I have, after giving the matter the fullest consideration, come to 
the conclusion that the provisions in the Srauta literature as a whole for 
the ASvamedha and RSjasuya ceremonies are additions made to the 
previously existing scheme of ritual practices obtaining in the Aryan 
settlements, under subsequently supervening Atharvai/ic influences The 
original Aryan ritual scheme had no Bajakarmaai to provide for because 
the institution (of Kingship) itself for which they were to be provided 
did not exist. The Ksatriya chieftains of the Aryan land (whom the 
Brfihmans made into a principle to sit upon) had no chance of developing 
into royalties properly so called to whom all persons without distinction 
would be owing homage and obedience as though by nature’s ordinance. 
Consecrated rulers of the people and the country by divine right 
belonged to Vratya countries. Naturally a Priest’s Manual compiled for 
use in VrSiya land would be the only one to take notice of Bajaharrmni ; 
the other Samhitas would do this only after this institution had 
extended itself to Aryan lands, which is exactly what happened. In fact, 
the A^amedha and Rajasuya ceremonies may bo said to have pushed 
their way into the Aryan Vedio ritual scheme by the major of the 
Brahmanised Vratya Kings. If this were not so, the Brahmans could be 
confidently relied upon never of their own accord* to have lent 
themselves to the inventing of a hieratic ceremony in which (as the 
Vfhadaranyaka Upanisad casually, and therefore the more conclusively 
truthfully, testifies) the Brahmans occupying lower seats did homage 
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I ought to note in passing that according to both 
Oldenberg and Bloomfield, the grihya ceremonies which 
form the subject of treatment in the Grihya Books were 
originally not decked out with the reciting of poetic texts 
ater the manner of the ^rauta rituals ; and that they too 
had undergone much “ rishification ” before they found 
literary form in some stray passages of the Brahmanas and 
later in the more systematised Grihya Books. I accept 
this view as entirely probable. If then I am correct in 
saying that these Grihya Books have to do with the domestic 
ceremonies of households in the Aryan West, the “ rishifica¬ 
tion ” of these ceremonies was a result of the fashion which 
was set and the habit that was created by the treatment 
of the grihya ceremonies in vogue in Atharva land by the 
Atharva Veda in the first instance.'® 

I have now completed my survey of the data which, 

I feel, justifies me in accepting responsibility for the 
statement that the first unwritten Vedic Saiiihita was a 

to the Kjitriyas : miWr: (Vrhad. Up. I 4.11). 

These royal ceremonies would naturally not receive their full share of 
“ rishifioition ” until the need for such incorporation should be clearly 
realised. Thus the consocration ceremony as described in the AV (IV 8) 
shows hardly any trace of the process. What it came to bo after 
the “ rishifying ” had had full play may be seen from the account 
in the Sj,tap:itha Brahmana. For a most instructive view of ‘‘rishification** 
in actual progress, see the Aitaroya BrahmaiWs account. Fide pp 
61 n, 63n, tupra. 

5 0 One reason in support of his views given by Oldenberg 
(S. B. E. XXX. Introduction) should be mentioned at this place. 
Although after the process of “rishification** had been completed, the 
Gfhya Books began to claim special relationship to specified Srauta Sutras 
and throngh them to particular Samhitas, the grhya ceremonies at no 
stage came to be viewed as other than snMrta (based, that is to say, on 
tradition), whereas the srauta ceremonies proper came to be regarded as 
having been revealed in the Brahmana Books. There are, it is hardly 
necessary to add, no Gfhya Brahmai^as. 
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Collection of materials made chiefly to serve as a Priest’s 
Manual for the newly Aryanised Eastern Vratya land 
though not entirely confined to such material, that it had 
in the beginning no pretensions whatever to canonical 
authority in the Vedic sense, and that it is this Collection 
which (after it had gathered into itself canonical authority) 
found written expression in what is now known as the 
Atharva Veda. 

Such a Collection once made was bound to have 
repercussions in Aryan land. The texts of Baudhayana 
previously noticed furnish evidence of the flow of this 
Neo-Aryanism of the East westward to Kuru Pafichala. 
The Videgha Mathava legend of the ^atapatha Brahmana 
already noticed furnishes equally cogent evidence of the 
vestal fire of Simon-pure Vedic Aryanism having at a 
much earlier period “burnt its way” through from the 
Sarasvati eastward to and across the river Sadanira, 
dividing what, at the time the Brahmana was written, were 
the countries of Kosala and Videha. There must have 
been, not long after this tide of Neo-Aryanism was set 
flowing westward, tracts of “ no man’s land ” wedged in 
between purely Aryan settlements and the formally 
Aryanised Atharva land, where there would be a large 
population of converted Vratyas with, as their shepherds, 
Brahman priests ministering the rituals of the Atharvan 
Collection; but amongst them would be found settled 
a sufficient number of Brahman priestly emigrants (with 
Ksatriyas able to provide vrittis) to form a College and to 
perform the hieratic yajilic rituals in the manner they were 
performed in Aryan lands. The supposition that some of 
these very Brahmans would be the convert population’s 
ministers is not at all an unlikely one. But whether this 
was so or not, the existence of a Collection of mantrat and 
ceremonies in use by Brahma? priests, a Collection too 
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which was unorthodox and lacked Vedic canonicity, would 
be a matter of common knowledge in the College. This 
knowledge could not but produce a desire to prepare an 
authoritative Collection of the orthodox mantra* and rituals, 
if only to preserve them from contamination and even 
supersession by the Atharvanic Collection with the start 
the latter had been given from being at that date the first 
and only existing authorised Collection. It is not at all 
unlikely too that the Atharvanic priests themselves, whether 
they were members of the College or not, would be the first 
to feel within themselves the necessity for such a Collection 
and from the same motives. And in the same proportion 
in which they had felt themselves free to modify and mould 
the Atharvan practices to make them fit in with Aryan 
beliefs and predilections they would also feel the necessity 
of seeing that the orthodox material was' not tampered 
with or modified. It would be essentially a highly conser¬ 
vative orthodox movement. They, these priests officiating 
in the houses of the converted Vratyas, would, it seems only 
too probable, not only feel this impulse within themselves, 
they would even instigate the initiation of this movement 
within the Colleges, whether they were members of the 
Colleges or not. I cannot otherwise account for the total 
absence of any trace of hostile feelings towards the Atharva 
Veda in the Samhitas of the Trayi as also of similar feelings 
entertained for the Trayi in the Atharva Veda although 
they all came to be written down long after their oral 
“ Redaction ”. ( sqro) * • 

8 1 As the Atharva mantrat were never taken to pieces, the term 
“redaction" correctly applies only to the Trayi,as will be presently seen, 
and not to the Atharva Veda Collection. My hypothesis is the only one 
that satisfactorily accounts for the apparently strange fact that the 
Atharvan material was not even attempted to be “ redacted “ after the 
manner of the Trayi. They could not be, any more than ooald the 

ceremonies of the SHtra works of that name. 
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Lacking a suitable written medium which would 
give permanency of form to the matter collected, this 
intensely orthodox conservative movement would adopt 
every means available to preserve the integrity of the 
Collections in the oral medium. And this is exactly what 
was done; and indeed the ingenuity displayed in securing 
this end is little short of the marvellous. 

The mantrat and the song-practices were taken apart, 
and the ritual practices were similarly isolated. Each 
division was made over to a distinct college of pupils for 
memorisation. In the colleges, the special material made 
over was arranged in convenient compartments, and almost 
every other consideration was sacrificed to the supreme 
object, namely, memorisation. There is nothing new in 
what I have stated in this paragraph. It is common 
knowledge. 

But I submit most respectfully that the originating 
motive of this strange procedure could be no other than 
what I have traced it to, as a reaction, namely, to the prior 
Collection of the Atharvanic mantras in the manner and for 
the purpose they had been collected. This is the external 
impulse which led to the transformation of the original 
Vedic Aryan ritual practices from what I have called the 
smarta (in my sense) to the immediately following oral 
erauta (also in my sense) stage. It is these “redacted” 
oral Collections which, long afterwards, took written form, 
but not before additions and modifications had forced 
themselves in, notwithstanding the elaborate precautions 
that had been taken to prevent them. 

Not all those who have reflected upon this “ redaction ” 
phenomenon have fully realised the amount of violence 
to which the i8rauta practices were subjected by this process. 
The author of the Vayu Purana at any rate was feeling it 
very keenly when he wrote this Purana; and not being in 
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a position to realise the nature of the necessity which 
called for its adoption seems even to have questioned the 
wisdom of the reputed “ redactor ” Krsna-Dvaipayana 
Vyasa in originating this movement. The following 
quotation from Ch. 60 will be found interesting for more 
reasons than one : 

^ • 

?ra:« i 

^ wifedfl II 

g^Tuf^tr^ar ^ g?Tn[i54 ii 
^tf^25=3 ^ I 

3^jn^: ?? ^fri ?ru?^f^fqara: ii 

q^Cigig^^rfc^ ?ig% fgpwTfti k 1 

E^gqr^cr: | 

igi^ m 5?q^ 3 11 

Vaya Pur. 60. 17—23. 

He apparently also holds Dvaipayana Vyasa ultimately 
responsible for the mkhubheda which strikes him as a 
most deplorable development. Vayu Purana 61. 77 is as 
follows : 

•5^ ^ ?igT s^i^iT ^rnwTgf^PHxm: 1 

^ jar: 11 
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He, Veda-Vyasa, should indeed have known better than 
to have gone to the forest () for practising austerities 
(tWRrt) without completing the work he had begun. What 
possibly else was to be expected from his disciples and 
the disciples of those disciples after he had left’* ? 

Unlike the Atharvan Collection, these Collections would 
possess canonicity from the very outset. The Collection 
and Redaction of the hieratic songs and practices of the 
Vedic Aryans would thus be “ ^rauta ” not only in my sense, 
but in the technical Vedic sense also. 

Before pursuing further the implications of the 
hypothesis I am putting forward, I wish to draw pointed 
attention to the conclusion which, proceeding along lines 
of research of a kind entirely different from mine, was 
reached by a scholar of such eminence as Weber. He is 
of opinion that it is to the Kuru-Pafichalas and the KoSala- 
Videhas that the chief merit of having fixed and arranged 
the text of the Rk as well as that of the Yajurs belongs. 

The Sakhafjheda, which the author of the Vayu Purana 
laments and for which he seems inclined to hold the 
originator of the redaction idea (Krsna-Dvaipayana Vyasa) 
as ultimately responsible, was in any case inevitable, the 
medium of the Collection remaining oral. But in one sense 
the originator or originators of the redaction idea were 
truly responsible for it. They set a fashion which proved 
highly contagious. The priestly schools wherever they 
existed, whether in the homelands of the Aryan Brahmans 
or in the Viatya lands to which they had migrated in 


** I shall later sabmit that the extreme methods of interpretation 
and exegesis to which the material of the Trayl was subjoctod in the 
Brahma^as were what the latter were driven to adopting bj the faulty 
nature of that material, and this was owing in a very large measure to 
the “ redactory ” matilation. 
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sufficient numbers to be able to organise sucti a school 
or schools, busied themselves in collecting and redacting, 
for all they were worth, each in its own fashion, to the 
accompaniment no doubt of interminable discussions and 
debates, exchanges of ideas and perhaps also of incivilities, 
co-operation alternating with quarrel, as the Vayu Purana 
account itself leads one to infer. A great deal of material 
which would have quietly and perhaps profitably sunk 
into oblivion owes its preservation to what with fullest 
justice may be likened to a movement of Renascence, a 
Renascence which owed its origin entirely to the reaction 
produced by the Atharvanic Collection. It was, taken all 
together, a most extraordinary concatenation of events, 
if one will only consider that here heterodoxy precedes 
and provokes into existence orthodoxy, a heterodoxy which 
was set up and organised for professional purposes by 
the very orthodox amongst the orthodox, a heterodoxy 
again which was connived at by both the ruling class 
and the priesthood though neither of them appears to have 
had any faith in it. If this is what happened, dare we 
blindly apply European analogies to explain how it 
happened ? 

I need not assume the correctness of the details 
of the movement as given in the Veda-Vibhaga Chapters 
of the Vayu Purana (Chapters 60 & 61), any more than 
has been done by others. But the Renascence character 
of the movement as a whole is finely borne out by 
these Chapters, though these even are not able to give 
more than a truncated view of the whole movement, for 
a most important part of that movement (necessarily 
left out in a treatment which concerned itself only with 
the Veda-Vibhaga) was the dissemination of the Upanisad 
Vedanta amongst the Aryan Brahmans, That the Brahmans 
eagerly and avidly sought instruction in this ne\v 

Aie, 
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learning from its originators and early professors the 
Ksatriya rajanyabandhva and were actively aided and 
encouraged therein by the latter is patent on the face 
of the Aranyakas. As the details of this part of the 
movement will come up for more convenient treatment 
in the context of the earlier part of Section XIV, I 
refrain from further pursuing this topic at this place. 



Section XI 


The Puranas: Their Special Affinities with the 
Athana Veda. 


If the distinction I have drawn between the maria and 
the subsequent hrauta stages of traditional matter is kept 
clearly in mind, it should be recognised that there was one 
species of traditional material which became hrauta 
(in my sense) even before the material of the Atharva 
Veda.*'’ The Suta-Magadha (perhaps, I should add, 
Videha) bard-priests in the Atharvan land must have been 
accustomed to handing over the sagas of the Royal houses 
for purposes of recital to their children and pupils from 
before the advent of Brahman priests in Vratya land. But 
as the Vayu Purana verses I have quoted show, the collec¬ 
tion of gaHias and chronicles etc. (“sagas” would be a good 
all-embracing English equivalent) also entered a more 
actively self-conscious phase at the touch of the same 
Renascence movement. The new Purana collection (oral, 
of course, still, as all the others) underwent an expansion 
in scope, since it started the Aryan Brahmans also on the 
work of collecting saga-stuff concerning the families of 

«s Ig this the sense which (in its own Wiiy) was songht to be 
conveyed by the Vayu Parana in the following verses P 

waMMa I 

5Wh \ 

ftfireprr: ii 

fspWT «WT I 

Vayu Pur. 1, 60-61. 
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notable rsts and reputable Aryan Ksatriya houses, these 
finding way naturally into the Brahmanas. But the 
collection of saga matters as a whole appears from the 
Vayu Parana account not to have been taken entirely over 
into Brahman hands until long afterwards. They appear to 
have been left in the hands of men of the Suta caste who 
still went on pursuing their hereditary calling of Royal bards 
and chroniclers of the histories of the Rajanya notabilities. 
But the suggestion contained in the same account that 
at the time the Vedic Satnhitas were being collected 
and redacted, the Akhjanas, the Upakhyanas, the Gafkas and 
Kvlakartnas also were collected and redacted into a Parana* 
Veda and by the same agency cannot be rejected as entirely 
baseless, and as being a mere cover on the part of the 
author of a Parana for claiming quasi-scriptural authority 
for the Puranas as a whole. For, in the first place, though 
by the time they are first reduced into writing (a very 
late age) they have been subjected to very intense 
Brahmanification, neither then nor at any time before had 
they been actually accorded scriptural authority. Contem¬ 
poraneous commentators on the Srauta literature are indeed 
found labouring to explain that when Puranas, Gathas 
and Itihasas are spoken of in that literature along with 
the Vedas (as in the two instances I have cited from the 
AV and the Vrhadaranyakopanisad),** this must be under¬ 
stood to mean such accounts of that character as might 
be found in the Brahmanas and nowhere else. That the 
commentators are hopelessly wrong in this I shall presently 
demonstrate, even if the very forced nature of the explana¬ 
tions be not considered to furnish their own refutation. (To 
apply the commentators’ restrictive meaning to the term 

• t AV XV 6 . 4; VrbadSr. UP. H 4.10 { IV 6.11. TmI S of the 
7ih Adhyaya of the CbhBadogya Upanifad hononra the Itihata'Fnri^aa 
irith the title of the Fifth Veda. 
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“Puraija” when it is found occuring in a fext of the 
Atharva Veda would result immediately in ante-dating 
the Brahmanas before that Veda, for one thing). Taking 
the term “ Purana ” then in that text and in the other 
Srauta texts (it must in the later Brahmanas and other 
Srauta texts have the same meaning that it is found to 
have in the AV text) to mean and include sagas of both 
Aryan and Non-Aryan origins, the honourable mention 
they repeatedly receive in the literature of the Samhitas 
and the Brahmanas demonstrate at least this : that the 
Atharvanic Pauranic material must in any case have been 
brought under some kind of Brahmanic censorship before 
the composition of these texts, even though it was still 
left at the disposal of the Sutas for professional and 
teaching purposes. And as the earliest of these texts is 
the AV text, this must have happened about the same 
time that the Brahman priests took over the business 
of officiating at the domestic ceremonies of the people 
of Vratya land (King, nobles and the common folk) from 
the Suta-Magadhas. This control in the nature of 
censorship was obviously tightened up at the period of 
the “ Redaction ” ; and a learned Siita (still regarded as 
a sort of Brahman) thoroughly versed in the Purina 
lore might have been sent for by the “ Renascence ” 
Brihmans, and “put through his paces”, so to speak, 
and being thereby thoroughly “ primed ” from the 
Brahmanic view-point, was given his teacher’s degree 
which qualified him to give instructions in the Purina- 
Veda. This, I am firmly persuaded, is the substratum 
of truth that underlies the certificate given in the Vayu 
Purana to Lomahar§ana (a figure as fabulous in point 
of fact as his alleged teacher, Dvaipayana Vyasa himself). 
This certificate deserves quotation for the delectation of 
my readers, if not for the purposes of my thesis: 
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..u 

Wf! 

fiM Jtureft % fgwjB: 11 

anill nftifwR i 

umft fag^ UTf ^uq « 

U4-hW«w*i4Iwi!4t: ^t trf^us^irfiifen’: i 
^jjKTs ©tfruT^TU *raT ii 

Vayu Pur. Ch. 1. 14-19. 

“The keen-witted Suta and amongst Pauranists the 
greatest, inasmuch as he was able by his elocution to 
gladden the hearts of his hearers to the point of agitating 
the very hairs on their bodies, came on that account 
to be famous all over the world under the title of 
Lomaharsana. In all the three Lokas, he obtained celebrity 
as the talented pupil of the sage Veda-Vyasa, the 
repository of all austerities, scriptural learning and mores. 
The Purana Veda, in plenitude, was firmly established 
in him (the great epic history commemorating the 
Mahabhirata inclusive), enriched as the same is by 
(whatever can be said concerning) dharma, arlha, kdma 
and mok^a, and by suklas and paribhdsds, in the same way 
as the Earth is enriched by grain-producing plants”. 

Whether this hyperbole does more than justice to the 
first Suta-Pauranist disciple of Brahmnical teachers or not 
it does full justice to the Puranas as propaganda literature 
for spreading the varna-darama cult amongst the population, 
specially amongst those in the lower ranks. The idea of 
taking over the Purana literature entirely into Brahmai; 
hands had apparently not crossed the Brahman mind at 
this stage, but there can be no doubt whatever that during 
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the period of the Redaction-Renascence, the Puranas were 
partially Brahmanised in the manner stated ; and that this 
partially Brahmanised (in my sense) oral arauta Purina 
was still left in charge of Brahman-taught Sutas. This is 
established beyond all reasonable questioning by the 
pretence religiously maintained even in the extant Brahman- 
written Puranas (the direct Brahman authorship of which is 
patent on their very faces) that the narrators of them 
were Sutas. 

When the Purina literature finally came to assume 
written form, it appeared as the most perfect and finished 
embodiment of Brahmanism in its maturity, with the var-rw- 
aruma scheme fully worked out, to an extent indeed not to be 
met with in any other single variety of Indo-Aryan literature. 
Brahmanism of the varnaarama kind appeared in these 
written Puranas like Minerva or Prthu Vainya, armed 
cap-a-pie .^' 

I shall now take up for special consideration a refer¬ 
ence to the Puranas contained in a text of the Chhandyogya 
(Aranyaka)-Upanisad which wilt not only discredit the 
attempts of the commentators to foist their forced inter¬ 
pretations upon all references to the Puranas occurring 
in the Srauta literature, but will be of value in other ways 
also for the purposes of my thesis. 

In the Khandas 1 to 4 of the 3rd Adhyaya of this 
Aranyaka, the Sun has been likened to a bee-hive wherein 
honey for the gods is stored. The eastern cells of this 

• • Of Prthu Vainya’s maryollous fir&t appearance on the ecene of 
his future labours, 1 quote the following one^line de&oription from the 
Harivainli.^ as a masterpiece of literary compression. 

« I 

...II 


Harivamda II. 23, 
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Sun honeycomb, it is said, are being filled with honey by 
the fchat acting the part of bees, the yajllat mentioned in 
the BgVeda being indicated as the flowers from which the 
rcAa-bees are drawing their syrup ( ). For the southern 

and eastern cells similarly the yajur and the taman mantra$ 
respectively act the part of bees, the flowers they draw 
from being respectively the yaj'hat mentioned in the former 
and the practices prescribed in the latter. For the northern 
celts, lastly, the mantras of Atharva and Angiras are said 
to be serving as the bees. And what are the floral sources 
from which these garner their honey ? The Itihasas and 
Puranas I 

.1 

Chhand. Up. Ill 4.1. 

The patented explanation that these are the saga-stuff 
to be found in the BrShmanas does not work at all. The 
only Brahmana works that had materialised to date were 
attached to the other Vedas. Another has to be attempted ; 
and it is stated in all seriousness that reciting of Puranas 
and Itihasas or hearing them recited being the only means of 
keeping awake when long-drawn were in session,“ 

this must have been the reason for the composer of this 
text hitting upon these as the flowers of his Atharvanic 
honey-bees ! Q. E. D. 

Specific provision for parip^at'a nights**, that is to say for 
workless nights which are to he “ killed ** by the hearing of Parana 
stories, is indeed made in connection with the ASramedha ceremony only. 
Bat the PuranTs make it clear, as has been seen, that the rsi$ when 
engaged in hieratic ceremonies on their own acconnt also oocnpied 
themselves daring the intervals in listening to Paranas from the lips of 
» Paaranic Santi. The commentators however make a point of the 
provision in the Advamedha ceremony being the one that 
wtablishes the required connection between the Atharva mantra$ and 
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It is true, as I shall presently have to affirm, that the 
writers of the Brahmana literature were rather absurdly 
casual sophists. But even so, I should not be prepared to 
attribute to the writer of this text the colossal casualness 
that is implied in the explanation offered by a commentator 
who actually believed in the canonicity of this Srauta text! 

I affirm that casual as Brahmana writers often were 
in what they wrote, the relation in which the text in question 
occurs is exactly one of those where the author would 
specially take care not to be casual, not to speak of being 
absurdly so. What he wrote in such a context had to 
convey at least passable sense ; and the sense he actually 
conveyed by the mention of the Itihasas and Puranas as 
the sources of the honey drawn upon by the Atharvanic 
texts is not only passable, it is absolutely sound sense. 
The Atharvangirasa mantras and the Suta-Magadha-collected 
Purana and Itihasa sagas were in very truth and reality 
the bees and the flowers of the literary woodland 
of the Eastern Vrfitya country ! Need I add that these 
texts form one of the most significant historical fossil 
finds I have had the good fortune to pick up from 

tha Puranas. Bat we have seen also that the Atharva mantras make no 
provision whatever for the Asvamedha ceremony. Its omissiou from the 
AV does not of course make this Roynl rile any the lea.9 an Eastern Viatya 
rite by origin; and the express provision of jpariplava nights in 
connection with this ceremony itself goes some way towards establishing 
its Atharvanic affinities, even if its being a Royal rite was by itself 
considered not sufficient for the purpose. But these are my view^s, not 
the commentators’. The Asvamedha ceremony forms a part of the 
Yajur Veda and it has boon regarded as specially distinctive of that Veda 
in the contemporary PurSna literature, a view in which the commentators 
mast have shared (see the vorees from the ViSyuPurann, quoted at 
p 119, supra). Having done my very best to place myself in the 
position of the commentators, I still find myself wholly unable to 
attach the slightest value to their explanations which appear to me to be 
as forced as they are absurd. 

A17. 
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what as a rule provides a not very hospitable bed-receptacle 
for such deposits, I mean the Brahmaijas ? How beautifully 
it hangs on to the other related fossils, the Suta-Magadha 
deposit in the Prthu-Vainya legend of the Puranas, 
the Lomaharsana-Purana-Veda-Redaction deposit of the 
Veda-Vibhaga accounts belonging to the same literature 
and others which it is unnecessary to recapitulate here ! 
They are all little bricks of such sound material that they 
give me confidence in my ability to build a firm unshake- 
able structure out of them. 

The Puranas and the Atharva Veda are not only 
related as drawing their sustenance from the same habitat, 
they are parts of the same social organism. They are just 
those parts of the Indo-Aryan literature which have been 
subjected to the intensest and the most reckless kind of 
propagandists Brahmanisation. The scruple against 
liberties being taken with the original traditional material 
which marked the “Redaction” movement (which, as 1 have 
said, affected the material of the Trayi only) had no place 
or relevancy in the preparation of either the one or the 
other of these two. Both again are found to be highly 
coloured propaganda literature for the exaltation of the 
King on the one hand and the Purohita and the priestly 
class on the other, just what one would expect in the 
literature of the Eka-Vratya-Brahman Concordat. To try 
to relate them together as honey-bees and flowers is no 
doubt in large part poetry. But 1 would not hesitate 
myself to designate them as flowers of the same garden, if 
not of the same bed. The author of the Chhandyogya 
Aranyaka mantrag in question was not so very casual after 
all. He talked sense and history as well as Upaniaad 
and poetry.*^ 

• ^ If it is the same author who wrote the Sanatkumara-NSrada 
oollot^ny Adhyftya of the Aranyaka (Chhand. YU), ho appears from th^ 
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2nd text of the 1st Khandn of it to have had a high opinion of the 
Puranas as literature, since to them he accords the title of the Fifth Veda. 
Narada in this text gives a line enumeration of all perhaps that could be 
learned by scholars in the days of the Aranyaka, and it is not all Vedic 
literature. The text is : 

^ fl^^icording to the commentatorsj fi|^* (science of 

performing sraddhas) mathematics) ^ (science of 

omens) (mining) (dialectics) (politics) 

*l3>felT fq?n^(the last is explained 

by the commentators to mean and include the art of preparing 
perfumery, singing, dancing and decorating the person /) I 

With this oiicyclopa3dic acquisition Narada is nevertheless not satisfied 
because ho is still not and Sanatkumara agrees observing 

qf* qw q gg. (Chhand. Up. VII 1. 2-3). 
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Atharvanic Inflaences on The Srauta Literature. 


I have traced the movement for collecting and 
redacting the Mantra Samhitas of the Trayi to an 
Atharvanic reaction. The Atharvanic priests, so far as 
concerned the preparation of the Atharva Veda and the 
Puranas, were experimentalists on a liberal scale, rationa¬ 
lists in a way (since they did not hesitate to subordinate 
the Vedic religious elements to the more enlightened 
pre-Upanisadic doctrines which they had derived from the 
Vratya Rajanyas) and fairly advanced sophists. Whether 
the fear that similar experiments might be tried upon the 
materials of the orthodox Vedic Aryan practices had any 
part in the ruling motive which created the movement for 
the Collection and Redaction of the Trayi, it is difficult to 
surmise. But the fear of Atharvanic admixture and 
contamination was a very real one and must have been 
felt as such. The elaborate precautions which were taken 
(whether they were taken against possible rationalistic 
experimentation or against passive adulteration) failed 
however in the long run to keep off either the one or 
the other. 

The extant written recensions of the Mantra Samhitas 
of the Trayi do bear marks of Atharvanic man-handling 
and Atharvaiiic adulteration. 

Vedic scholars, by closely examining linguistic and 
like characteristics along with other data, and the references 
(specially) to Mantra materials and the manner of their 
treatment in the later Brahmaija and Sutra works, have 
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discovered strata of different dates and different local 
origins in the Mantra collections of the three orthodox 
Satnhitas. Their industry has been rewarded by such 
marked success, that I unhesitatingly adopt these conclu¬ 
sions in this part of my thesis. 

I agree in the general conclusion at which they have 
arrived that the Xth Mandala of the RgVeda as a whole 
(Sukta 90 of which is the famous Purusa-Sukta) is 
Atharvanic in spirit and origin. It might very well have 
been taken in by the AV as a Khila (supplementary part) 
to itself. I agree also in considering certain Suktas of 
the 1st. Mandala (1. 161-163 the ASva Suktas) as a late 
foreign interpolation, designed it may be, to prepare the 
ground for the “ rishification ” and incorporation after 
“ rishification ” of the Atharvanic Royal ceremony of 
Asvamedha in the Brahmanic hieratic scheme of yajHat 
and tattras. For reasons I have previously indicated 
(p. 114n Supra), everything bearing on Royal cere¬ 

monies in the Samhitas and the Brahmanas may be 
safely regarded as a post-Atharvanic Eastern importation. 
The last Sukta of the Xth Mandala of the RgVeda contains 
an open and unhesitating acknowledgment of the admission 
into the Aryan religious scheme of new beliefs, new mantrat, 
and new gods as well. The spirit, without doubt, is the 
spirit of the Sammanasya hymns of the AV and of the 
Xth Mandala of the RV (which, as 1 am submitting, ought 
to be regarded in the light of a KAila of the AV) raised 
to unsurpassed heights of nobility of sentiment. It is 
the great hymn (RV X 191), of which I make 

the following free translation: 

“Assemble, ye worshippers! Utter ye your 
prayers in unison. Be your minds as one I 
Behold I the new gods are taking their shares 
in the offerings alongside of the older gods I 
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Let all the mantras be alike, let all the 
worshippers be like in mind, thought and 
desire, and let them all be one of heart I Be 
you all as one !” 

Specific notice must also be taken of the Purusa Sukta 
(RV X 90). How often has not this Sukta been trotted 
out as according scriptural sanction to the separation of 
castes, to the caste-system in fact ? The Sukta undoubtedly 
proves that its composer had observed and taken note of 
the existence of castes and the relative disposition of the 
mrmi in the prevalent caste-scheme (along with a number 
of other disparate objects such as the seasons, curds, 
clarified butter, sacrificial and other animals !) But the 
object of the Sukta is not to separate or to perpetuate 
separation but the discovery of unity in all this diversity. 
It is a theosophic hymn, inspired by the Upanisadic ideas 
of the Atharva Veda. And inasmuch as the rchas the 
tamant and the yajurs too, as well as those other things, 
persons or objects, are shown as being emanations of the 
Purusa, the original principle (the Brahman of the AV and 
the Upanisads), one finds, here in the heart of the RV. 
itself (as written down), the subordination of Vedic 
scriptural elements to Upanisadic ideas. This Sukta is 
undoubtedly a late Atharvanic deposit in the earlier Vedic 
Aryan stratum. 

The Yajur Samhitas too contain much material which 
has accreted to them subsequent to the “ Redaction 
They are part Mantra, part Brahmana, a mixed kind of 
composition which is already there in the AV. Not the 
matter, but this mixed-composition-manncr was very 
probably suggested by the AV. But all the Royal rites 
included must be of Atharvanic origin. The last Book of 
the Vajasaneyi Samhita is pure Upanisad and therefore 
in the view I have already expressed Atharvanic. The 
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Purufamedha Sukta mentions the Vratya, the Suta, the 
Magadha and even the hetaera. It is the Puiusa Sukta trick 
played with a larger and more complex world of men, things 
and gods, the Pauranic world almost. Upanisad-inspired 
like the Piirusa-Sukta, it is Atharvanic in spirit and contents. 
The Royal rites of Asvamedha and Rajasuya have, in this 
Veda, secured for themselves honoured places in the scheme 
of hieratic satiras. These rites, being essentially Atharvanic 
rites previously unknown in Aryan land, could not have 
secured these places, if not only Atharvanic ideas but also 
Atharvanic political institutions, including Royalty itself, 
had not spread into what was previously Aryan-dominated 
if not Aryan land. The Yajur-Veda itself thus bears testi¬ 
mony to the advance westward of the Neo-Aryan political 
and social order which was evolved in Vnltya land. The 
^atarudriya litanies, finally (to mention only the most 
conspicuous reference to Rudra-LsSna), are pronouncedly 
Atharvanic. And then the Brahmanas. They literally 
seethe and wallow in Atharvanism. 

Atharvanic technique was and had to be sophistical. 
The whole business of this Veda was Brahmanisation of 
material which was foreign to Brahmanism. This material 
was in some parts superior to the Brahman’s native stock 
of mantras and rituals, but most of it was such as the 
Brahmans could not but treat with at least qualified 
contempt. The forging of links to connect Vedic beliefs 
and practices with both these varieties of materials and to 
present them in Vedic garb would naturally call for the 
employment of very varied forms of sophistry. But the capa¬ 
city which the Brahman mind developed in this direction in 
the Brahmana literature, taking their cue from the Atharva 
Veda, leaves one aghast with astonishment. Readymade 
mythology, etymology to order, grammar to suit, allegory, 
pun (any kind of trick in fact that appears to answer best the 
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immediate purpose of throwing a Vedic garb round a non> 
Vedic practice, bridging over a text and a practice, or 
forging a rope-way to connect one kind of speculative idea 
with another) would be picked up off-hand and cast away 
when done with to make room for some other. Invention 
does not stop at explanations and exegeses only. Customs 
and institutions are fabricated with equal freedom and 
abandon. All this bag of tricks will be found exemplified 
in rudimentary or developed forms in different parts of 
the AV. 

It might have been imagined that when they came to 
deal with their own scriptural practices the Brahman 
exegetists would exercise due restraint. But the habit 
initiated by the AV proved too strong for them. 

It is possible also, that the nature of the material to be 
explained or accounted for demanded the application of all 
this varied technique. The actual practices of the Aryans 
in many places probably did not coincide with what had got 
embodied in the authorised versions. The differences might 
have been so great as to be unbrid geable except by such a 
bag of tricks. It does seem to me moreover that the 
“Redaction” itself had done its work but too thoroughly. 
The piecing together of the dismembered and dismantled 
ritual practices for any particular purpose, after the persons 
who had performed the earlier operation had passed away 
carrying away with them the memories of the ritual as an 
organic whole, must have proved almost as difficult to their 
successors as the restoration of the Neanderthal or the 
Cro-Magnon man from the bones (which only unkind nature 
has somehow failed to destroy) has proved to the 
anthropologist. The texts, I suspect, grew more and more 
incapable of practical use with the passing of years, and in 
proportion arose the necessity (for a scripture cannot 
simply be thrown away and replaced by anything found 
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handier) of exegesis of the acrobatic order previously out¬ 
lined. The Brahmana writers, like the authors of the AV, 
became sophists from necessity. 

The Brahmana exegesis, Roth has observed, “does 
not appeal to the dicta of the sacred hymns as its first and 
most immediate source, but rather rests upon the customary 
ceremonial and (I doubt the validity of the rest of the 
sentence) upon the earlier conception of that ceremonial 
“ that it had not the remotest motive of giving a natural 
explanation of either the one or the other” (Muir, Original 
Sanskrit Texts, Vol. II, p. 183). And, observes Max Muller, 
“ there is, throughout the Brahmanas, such a complete 
misunderstanding of the original intention of the Vedic 
hymns that we can hardly understand how such an 
estrangement could have taken place unless their had been 
at some time or other a violent break in the chain of 
tradition” {Ibid,^, 185) The break, violent enough, was 
made by the “Redaction”. 

But there was no misunderstanding. They mis¬ 
interpreted on set purpose. And the result was that the 
very work of interpreting the sacred scriptures made them 
develop into free-thinkers and sophists! And the authors 
of the AV were their intellectual parents and preceptors. 
These in their turn had learned some of these tricks from 
the old world Rajanyas of Vratya land, to judge from 
samples furnished by the speculations, expressly attributed 
to Rajanya teachers, of Upanisadic significance occurring in 
the Aranyakas. And at each successive stage, the pupils 
appear fairly to beat their masters at the game. Only 
compare with the Vratya Book (AV XV where you will 
find all the tricks more or less kept within bounds) any of 
the Brahmana Books attached to the Trayl. 

Eggeling in his Introduction to the Satapatha 
Brahmana Translation (S. B. E. Vol XIV) observes : 
A18. 
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“For wearisome prolixity of exposition, characterised by 
dogmatic assertion and flimsy symbolism rather than by 
serious reasoning, these works are perhaps not equalled 
anywhere ; unless, indeed, it be by the speculative 
vapourings of the Gnostics than which, in the opinion of 
the learned translators of Ireneus, nothing more absurd has 
probably ever been imagined by rational beings”. I 
wonder, if the necessity for speculative vapourings on the 
partof these early Christian free-thinkers was as imperious as 
it certainly was in the case of the authors of the Brahmanas 
at all events. They performed their exegetic prestidigita¬ 
tions so very thoroughly that there arose a school of doctors 
who made it their business solely to study this literature 
for the purpose of separating the “cream” from the 
“ vapourings ” which I doubt if any sensible person in 
Aryan land ever really believed in. The Brahmana authors 
certainly did not ; for they are seen to expiate for the sins 
of sophistry they had had to commit for the sake of their 
scriptures by giving free vent to their unbelief and 
scepticism concerning these very scriptures in the 
Aryanyakas. The augurs must, once in a while at least, 
meet to laugh behind their sleeves, or burst 1 

It was thus by making their interpretations and, along 
with these the things they interpreted, contemptible in their 
own eyes, if not in those of others, that the authors of the 
Brahmanas paved the way for the ultimate purification of 
the Upanisad speculations from their own not dissimilar 
tricks of mysticism and sophistry, so that out of this welter 
at last arose the Free Upanisads, the freer and purer for 
all this catalytic contact with the hocus pocus of the Atharva 
Veda, the Yajur texts and the Brahmanas in which as an 
infant it was conveyed, cradled and clouted all the way from 
the Atharvan to the late Indo-Aryan times, across centuries 
of somewhat slow and retarded growth, In the Aranyakas, 
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there are to be found passages suggestive of atavistic 
reversion, cheek by jowl with others as good as the best 
in the Free Upanisads, which latter the Free Upani^ads 
borrow and build upon. If this extremely ill-set>up and 
irregular float made up of the flimsiest of symbolisms 
and sophistries was indeed needed to keep from sinking 
this child of the freest kind of rationalistic thinking, 
until he should have reached man’s state, let us express 
our thankfulness to the literature of the Brahmanas 
for a service the value of which is incapable of 
estimation by any measure not furnished by the Upanisads 
themselves. 

This unrestrainedly prolific literature of the 
Brahmana Books could not possibly be carried in one’s 
memory, and could not therefore have been meant to be 
so carried. This being so, in the course of my cogitations 
over this literature, I have frequently asked myself, if 
over and above the example and impulsion already dealt 
with, there might not also have been an incentive of a 
more material kind, namely, in the greater accessibility 
to writing gear and tackle, which at some stage in the 
evolution of the literature under consideration made it 
possible not only to reduce the memorised Samhita matter 
(the AV included) into written records, but also at the 
same time enabled scholars in general to have freer access 
to these records and indulge their itch for writing, which 
took the form of interminable exegetic commentaries on 
the texts of the Samihitas. It may therefore not be 
unreasonable to surmise that the Brahmanas, the Sutra 
Books (Srauta and Grhya) and the extant Puranas, unlike 
the AV, the Trayi and the earlier oral Puranas and 
Itihasas (it is this oral saga-stuff which is referred to in the 
Vedic and ^rauta texts, not the written Puranas), sprang 
into existence in the full panoply of written literature. But 
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what exactly were the circumstances that made writing 
material thus generally accessible, and thereby created what 
must have constituted a turning point in the history of this 
literature ? Was it the extension of the Magadha Empire 
down into the deltaic area where palm-trees abounded, 
making possible the importation of leaves (and reeds too) 
in quantities sufficient to meet the writing requirements of 
the now far-stretched Aryan land ? Was it Bengal after 
all which provided the means for building the raft or float 
upon which the Upanisad child growing into man’s state 
became the Vedanta ? And inasmuch as it was the 
Vedanta which in the hands of methodologists shaped itself 
into the Darsanas (they are seven and not six, including 
Buddhism),®* and they (with the commentaries thereon and 
the commentaries an the Upanisads and the Brahmanas 
and the Sutras) did also have need of much writing material, 
Bengal in the event supposed can feel only very moderately 
proud on account of her contribution of leaves and reeds 
towards the production of this immense literature, the Indo- 
Aryan literature. 

■ > See the Appendix to this section for a Note on Buddhitm and the 
Six Darkatias, 
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A Note on Buddhism, Upanisad Vedanta 
and the Six Darsanas. 


Buddhism’s affiliation to the Vedanta is unquestionable. 
As conceived by Gautama Buddha, it carries the Upani^ad 
doctrines to the limiting point, in a sense. The Vedantist 
who has ceased to concern himself with mokija even 
is indeed divided by the thinnest of lines from the 
Buddhistic nirvana. 

It is on the whole a mistake to regard the 
doctrines of Buddhism as dissenting doctrines in relation 
to Hinduism which does not, in the first place, mind sects. 
Buddhistic doctrines do not deny the three fundamentals 
of Hinduism, namely, varna, asrama and the doctrine of 
re-births ; this last appears indeed to be, if possible, over¬ 
accentuated in Buddhism. The dividing line between one 
form of Vedanta doctrines and the doctrines of Gautama 
Buddha is so very thin, that the Karikopeta Mancjukya 
Upani§ad has actually to conclude with a specific warning 
against that Upanisad being fathered on Buddha 1 The 
single feature which marks the original doctrines of 
Buddhism off from the other systems of philosophy, all 
rooted in the Upani^ads, is that it was the only one which 
evolved under non-Brahmanic, and even pronouncedly 
Vratya auspices, the latter again choosing all throughout 
to remain uncompromisingly Vratya in that there was 
refusal even formally to concede scriptural authority to the 
Vedas which the Upanisad Vedanta never withheld, in a 
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manner strikingly suggestive of the attitude of English' 
Equity lawyers towards the Common Law system. That 
it failed to find grace in the eyes of the Brahmans 
need therefore cause no surprise. But this alone does not 
account for the intense hatred which in course of time came 
to be entertained for it by what may be regarded as the 
educated stratum of Indo-Aryan society, culminating finally 
in the expulsion of Buddhism from India. This hatred 
clearly did not make its appear ence in the life-time 
of Gautama who, it should be remembered, died greatly 
respected and in his bed. 

The reason of this growing hatred and distaste for 
Buddhism is to be sought in the practices of the people 
who came to call themselves Buddhists and in the 
unfortunate manner in which the original doctrines of 
Gautama were perverted by the priest-hood to accommodate 
them to these practices, with no other object in view than 
to retain their hold on their swarming following. Buddhism 
as a creed did unquestionably come to be (in India at least) 
a gigantic political and social evil. But Buddha’s doctrines 
are by no means dead and may still be waiting for their 
day, as I verily believe they are. The greatest of Karma- 
yogins cannot have lived and died in vain. 

That the other Six Darsanas derive their substance 
from material furnished by the Upanisad Vedanta has never 
been in question. Equally beyond question it is that the 
special doctrines of the particular system which has chosen 
to appropriate to itself the name of Vedanta do not by 
any means exhaust the Upanisad Vedanta ; nor can it be 
supposed to reflect the spirit of the latter more faithfully 
than the others. The credit for doing this belongs to my 
mind to the philosophy of the Yoga-Sutras rather than 
to the philosophy of the Brahma-Sutras. But personal 
preferences apart, the Samkhya, Yoga and Vedanta systems 
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may not inaccurately be stated to represent the three 
conceptual facades of that single concrete organic structure, 
the Upani?ad-Vedanta. To the philosophical analyst, 
the Samkhya physics and psychology, the Vedanta ontology 
and the Yoga physiologico-ethical dynamics, appear to 
provide the three tripods whereon the Upanisad Vedanta 
is seen to rest. Of the Upanisad philosophy, the 
SvetaSvatara Upanisad says with perfect justice that it is 
(VI 13); whilst equally correctly the 
Mundaka Upanisad (111 2. 6-8) indicates Vedanta-vijfiana, 
Sannyasa-yoga and Samkhya physico-psychology as together 
contributing the dynamics of mok»a. 

The Yoga syetem has been too readily dismissed by 
European savants as “ gymnosophy.” In doing so, they 
have overlooked the unassailable truth that religious insight, 
like the scientific and every other kind of insight, stands 
in need of development by practice and perseverence, and 
is by no means a matter of pure intuition. It grows and is 
progressively purified and refined by vigilant self-discipline 
and passionate pursuit of truth. All kinds of Yoga 
practices are not to be lumped together as hocus pocus 
and crude gymnosophy and gymnastics. Scientific Yoga 
has mental discipline for its object and the discipline is 
physical only and in so far as it is necessarily accessory 
thereto. The Yoga methodology in the hands of its 
masters (not its dupes) has rationalised and corrected 
the abuses, eccentricities and excesses of tapas (austerity) 
which is so easily and readily mistaken by fools and fanatics 
all over the world as the very essence of religion, in the 
result harnessing it for use and service in the pursuit of 
the Upani§adic »ummun bonum of tvarajpa-tiddhi. The 
method, there can be no doubt, has been developed by 
the usual scientific process of trial and error through 
mistakes made, corrected and later avoided. Without 
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Yoga, the Upani^a'd philosophy would have easily sunk 
into dilettantism. The religion of the Upanisads has 
become dynamic only through it. 

The obscurantism and prejudice which have stood 
in the way of the Yoga system receiving scientific appraise¬ 
ment in the hands of its foreign critics have also led these 
same critics to make the astounding discovery that the 
religious ideas of the Upanisads are non-ethical (see, for 
instance, Farquhar’s Primer of Hinduism, 2nd Ed. p. 49)! 
If to live in constant dread of a vengeful God or to be 
perpetually beslavouring a sentimental one, and if besides 
to be in morbid fear of sin and hell every moment of one's 
existence, is the state which is implied in being ethical, 
then the Indian religion of the Upanisads is well out of 
such soul-destroying ethics and religion. Have these 
critics, I wonder, never come across the Katha or the 
Mundaka Upanisads, even in translation (I am mentioning 
two very easily accessible ones) ? One who has read the 
Upanisads with even a modicum of hraddha will find it 
hard to fling this of all charges against the one truly 
scientific and ethical system of religion which has been 
evolved in the mind of man for the benifit of his kind. 
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The Doctrine of Re-births and Varna-aSrama-dharma. 
Attainment by the Atharva Veda of Canonicity and the 
Title of Brahma Veda. The Onkara. 


The central idea round which the Vedanta doctrines 
of the Upanisads (and the systems of philosophy referred 
to in the last Section which are derived from those doctrines) 
revolve and turn is the doctrine of Karma (Re-births), 
the special and specific article of faith which is common 
to alt forms of Indo-Aryan religious life, and which is 
what disnguishes it as a type from all other known types. 
European scholars are agreed that this specially “ Indian ” 
doctrine was unknown to the Vedas and unknown to the 
earlier Brahmana Books. But it is not correct to assume, 
as they do, that it germinated somehow or other in the 
Aryan soil of the Vedas and the Brahmaijas. The seeds 
of the doctrine for which they have laboriously searched 
the Mantra Sainhitas have not been found there. In point 
of fact, the doctrine of Karma or Janmantaravada does not 
fit in with the original Vedic scheme of Earth and Heaven. 
It is, on the other hand, seen to have grown with the 
growth of the doctrines of the Upani?ads ; and it is difficult 
to see how the Upani^ad doctrines could ever have taken 
any but the most rudimentary steps forward without it. 
It is indeed the central doctrine of the Upanisads. 

I have already fully outlined my reasons for giving 
credit to the basic veracity of the story related in both 

A19. 
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the Vrhadlranyaka and the Chhandogya Upani^ads of the 
BrShman Aruni Uddalaka Gautama approaching, as disciple, 
the Rajanya Pravahana Jaibaii for receiving from the 
latter the knowledge of certain doctrines which the Rajanya 
expressly tells him had up till then been kept by the 
Rajanyas to themselves and had never been imparted to a 
Brahman. One of these doctrines appears to have been 
the doctrine of Re-births. 

The story begins with Gautama's son Svetaketu who 
had Just completed his education in the school of his father 
attending the samiti of the Pafichalas, where the Rajanya 
Pravahana Jaivali, with a view to testing his attainments, 
asks him if he knew where living creatures went after 
death ; of the two paths, namely, the devayma which led 
to Brahmaloka from where there was no returning to this 
earth, and the pilryana which led living creatures through 
ever-recurring rounds of births and deaths ; of the causes 
which determined a person’s course along the one or the 
other path ; and of the manner of his transmigrations 
through various living states (if, that is to say, he should 
live and die without attaining that self-knowledge which 
alone can provide access to the higher of the two paths)? 
Chhandogya Up. I. 5. 3-8. 

The authors of the Aranyakas were Brahmans and 
the story bears evident traces of Brahmanisation. Text 9, 
for instance, of the 10th Khanda of the same of 

the Chhandyoga Upanisad which concerns itself with the 
lot of the stealer of a Brahman’s gold, the taker of a 
Brahman’s life and the ravisher of (a Brahman) preceptor's 
wife is on the face of it a highly inept propagandistic inter¬ 
polation made in the interest of the Brahman Order. As in 
the case of the Atharva Veda texts, it may not be possible 
to isolate completely the genuine original Rajanya stuff 
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free from Brahmanic adulterations. But there cannot be 
the least doubt that the “ Re-births ” doctrine which is 
there adumbrated is entirely non-Brahmanic; and the 
method and technique adopted to develop the entire theme 
must also in the main be non-Brahmanic. The story as a 
whole appears to be only superficially Brahmanised. The 
doctrines and the method of presenting them were essen¬ 
tially Rajanya property. And if, in the previous parts of 
this enquiry, I have succeeded in demonstrating that they 
belonged by origin to the Eastern Vratya Rajanyas, it must 
follow as of course that the doctrine of “ Re-births ”, the 
central doctrine of the Indo-Aryan Varna-asrama-dharma, 
which is the core and essence of modern Hinduism, is non- 
Vedic Aryan, Upanisadic and Eastern Vratya by origin. 

How Uddalaka Aruni Gautama profited by the 
schooling he received so as even to surpass his Rajanya 
master and teacher is well illustrated by the contents 
of Adhyaya of the Chhaiidogya Aranyaka (the great 
Upanisada, Chh. Up. VI). The Brahmans 
with their keener wit sharpened upon the whetstone of 
their own Vcdic-Aryan theology (a by no means simple 
business which needed for intelligent handling the exercise 
of a keen intelligence and considerable capacity for abstract 
thought and reasoning) so soon and so obviously 
surpassed their Rajanya teachers that the latter let them, 
automatically almost, to take their places as professors 
and expounders of their own special science. The attitude 
of King Janaka towards Yajnavalkya and the other learned 
Brahmans of Kosaia-Vedeha and Kuru-Pafichala (he appears 
to have actively encouraged and favoured the taking up 
of Upanisadic learning by the Brahmans) could not have 
been an isolated case. The Brahmans, quite within a short 
time, appear to have entirely displaced their Rajanya 
masters as professors and teachers of the Upanifads : the 
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literature of the Upani^ads bears the plainest testimony 
to this fact.** 

If Karma-vMa be (as presently it will be shown to be 
the core and centre of the vama-asrama scheme of life, the 
vanM-asrama-dharma itself is the core and essence of the 
Indo-Aryan (as also the Modern Hindu) civilization and 
culture. 

Scholars have propounded no end of theories to 
explain the origin of castes in general and of the Indian 
caste-system in particular. ^ is hardly necessary to labour 
the point that caste-distinctions are not the same as class- 
distinctions. Class-distinction is cultural and nothing else, 
and, being cultural only, readily permits the passage from 
class to class over the border-line which as between the 
classes which are culturally juxtaposed cannot be and is 
not very clearly defined. The bounder and the parvenue 
do not take long to have their edges rounded off so as to 
become one with the rest of the class into which they have 
pushed themselves. The bounder, not rarely, is seen even 
to succeed in installing himself as the bean ideal of the 
class into which he has entered and to become the dictator 
of its fashions. 

Caste-distinction too must be at bottom cultural. It 
is class-distinction originally, but raised to such a pitch 
that it does not merely leave more or less ill-defined bound¬ 
ary lines between the social groups but creates chasms 
which it needs little short of a miracle or a supreme lour de 

^9 It is remarkable that the only post-Upani^adio Dariai^a based 
apon Upanifadio epeoDlations which shaped itself eniirelj in Bajanya 
(and Eastern Yratya RSjanya) hands, namely, Buddhism, was led to take 
op snoh extreme positions that it failed to seoare a plaoe in the recog¬ 
nised groap of Dar^ayas* 
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force to bridge over. The difference must in every such 
case arise out of circumstances which create strong and 
insuperable aversion in one class for the other, which not 
rarely again is fully reciprocated by that other. There 
have been other historic instances, besides the Indian, of 
caste-divisions of this type, e.g. that which obtained 
between the Patricians and the Plebs in the early days of 
Rome, between the Citizens and the Helots in Sparta, and 
one other which is a living institution to-day (like the 
Indian), that between the Negroes and the Whitemen in the 
United States of America. Caste-distinction, I confess, 
does not strike me as such a “singular”, “monstrous” 
or “ unnatural ” phenomenon that explanation of it must 
be sought in some special kind of “ original sin ” ingrained 
in the character of the people amongst whom it flourishes, 
or in some deeply hidden capacity for exploitation and 
intigue belonging to the people in the superior strata 
and an equally mysterious capacity in the others to 
be led by the nose by the former. Given the special 
circumstances (which need not be the same in every 
case), “ caste’’-distinction is as natural and as psychologi¬ 
cally determined a social phenomenon as “ class 
distinction. 

Caste exists to-day in India and has incontestably 
so existed for ages past ; and one has to accept it as a 
fact as one must accept every other matter of fact and 
observation. I must also be content to assume that special 
circumstances existed which gave birth to it. What really 
interests me in the present context is another fact which 
stares every investigator in the face the moment he begins 
turning over the pages of early Indo-Aryan literature, 
namely, that the Vedic Aryans originally had two aristocratic 
classes, the Brahmanas and the K^atriyas ; but neither 
between them inter $e nor between them and the rest of 
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the rtS was the distinction anything but a class-distinction. 
The Brahmans and Ksatriyas were office-holders {chinovniit 
of sorts) rather than castes. The same family, Muir’s 
collection of texts seems to bear out, might furnish holders 
of both offices, and those of the family who could claim 
no such distinction were presumably merely undistinguished 
members of the viL 

But the later Indo-Aryan literature is replete with 
evidence which demonstrates conclusively the existence 
not only of a priestly caste which claims precedence (and 
is without opposition from any quarter allowed to do so) 
over a caste, again, of Rajanyas or Ksatriyas, but further 
that the rest of the population instead of forming the 
non-descript vis or even two distinguishable r«S-groups 
thereof (answering the Vaisya and 6adra varna classifica¬ 
tion) were compartmented into a multitude of caste-guilds, 
each self-contained, and to an outside observer presenting 
no principle whatever of a classification more precise than 
the very vague one indicated by the terms VaiSya and 
Sudra). The theoretical classification of this caste-pulveri¬ 
sed people info the four principal varnas: Brahman, Ksatriya, 
Vaifiya (his last is simply a grammatical derivative from vis), 
SSadra had proved so little informative that the schematists 
could not rest there, and proceeded to derive ail that multitude 
of castes by a kind of permutation and combination manipula¬ 
tion of these four, praying in aid the plus and minus 
principle of anuhma and pracliloma unions (condemnatory 
both, but in somewhat differing ways) where the other 
process was found to have failed to produce enough 
differentiation to account for the whole variegated picture. 
An unassemblable and unclassifiable multitude of castes is 
as sure a fact and feature of the Indo-Aryan society of the 
Brahmaija and the Purina ages as the varpa•«a^l«^a 
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explanation is the very obvious reductio ad abturdum of the 
attempt of the Brahman schematists to account for 

Given then the fact that caste came where previously 
it did not exist, what other hypothesis is so obviously open 
as that it was brought about by the party who profited most 
by it, was loudest in proclaiming its social merits and 
most clamorous in demanding its perpetuation, namely, the 
Brahman ? And this party appeared too, from all 
evidence, to be so devilishly intelligent that he was just the 
person, by his machinations, to have compassed it. 

And yet it is a suprising fact that he who is supposed 
to have put the fat into the fire and raised all this smoke 
and smell has left no trace in his literature to show that he 
himself knew anything at all of what he had so cleverly 
and laboriously manipulated for and accomplished ! For, 
search how you may in this literature (and this search has 
been made), it is the fact that it furnishes no historical 
explanation whatever of the origin of Indian castes. 

But there is the Purusa Sukta ! Docs it not seek 
definitely to accord scriptural sanction to the institution of 
castes and the disposition therein of the Brahmana on the 
lop ? 

It has indeed been a marvel to me to find people 
reading into this Sukta exactly the opposite of what it was 
intended to convey. 

Neither the author of this Sukta nor the very much 
more closely observant author of the Purusamedha Sukta 
in the Yajur Samhitas could possible have shut their eyes 

6 0 The Brahman theorists had apparently the same trouble OTer 
the olassifioation of oastes as the naturalists had over the classifioation of 
** Speoies in recent centuries. And the solution hit upon finally in eaob 
case was the genetic one. Whateyer else may have to be said of the 
varf^-ianhara-anuloma pratiloma theory of the origin of oastes, it oeriainly 
^ no lack of brains on the part of its propounders, 
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upon the glaringly obvious existence of a multiplicity of 
castea^and the position of pre-eminence held therein by the 
priestly caste, the Brahmans. They registered this fact 
as they were honestly bound to do. But what they were 
endeavouring to do was not to dig the lines of circumvalla- 
tion deeper still, but by allegorical means to inculcate and 
philosophise upon the organic unity subsisting behind the 
diversity of castes amongU other diversitea of thia mundane 
world. To describe things as parts of the same body is 
a most unusual method of expressing that they have ever 
been and will always remain separate and unmixable. 

Need I point out here that the Vena legend is just 
another illustration of this same synthesising trend of the 
Brahman mind of the time when it was composed ? 

At a somewhat latter period, the scheming, machina¬ 
ting Brahman is still seen putting forward the absurd 
separatistic theory that all men are descended from a single 
ancestor, Manu or some other fabled patriarch. 

Still later, when he has become case-hardened in 
caste, and has blossomed out into, and been admitted by 
all to be, the first of castes and has fully persuaded himself 
that this was so by divine ordination, he is led to concoct 
the absurd praliloma-anvloma-varwi-aankara theory. But I 
doubt if even the author of the Manu Samhita himself 
actually believed In a tithe even of what he has dished out 
in the first forty Uokaa of the Xth Book. 

Theories apart, the Brahmans did not have anything to 
say of the observed origin of castes, bacause they did not 
have any chance of observing it, not to speak of creating 
it out of their own hands. They happened upon it. Caste 
was already there, fully flourishing, a fait accompli, in 
Vratya land, when the Brahmar;i immigrants came there. 
It must, at first sight, have appeared to them as most 
strange and incomprehensible that there should, within the 
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same vii settlement be groups who were in all respects as 
strangers to one another, more so than were the independent 
visas in relation to each other, for these groups seemed 
averse even to inter-dining, one group with another. 

All Brahman made theories to explain castes or to 
explain them away, hitherto considered, are just those 
which an observant and intelligent people brought without 
preliminary warning to confront a phenomenon of a very 
unusual kind, one which initially they could have hardly 
even conceived as possible, would be seen putting forward 
for one purpose or another. Not one of these could have 
been seriously presented by one who had seen it happening 
and wanted to describe what he saw. 

But in the matured caste-system which the Brahmans 
lighted upon in Atharva land, they also came across just 
the one god-send they were looking for to place upon a firm 
basis that intellectual and moral hegemony which they 
claimed by merit and which the Aryan Ksatriyas had shown 
no disposition whatever of conceding to them, and which 
they had been contesting inch by inch. Here in Atharva 
land the King ruled by jure divino, the Rajanyas lorded 
over the rest of the population also by law divine, and the 
priests too were priests by the same kind of apparently 
unalterable divine fiat. 

The immigrant Brahmans would not be human if they 
did not seize the opportunity that was thus presented to 
establish themselves (along, of course with the King, that 
was part of concordat) on the top of this social hierarchy. 
Nor are they to be taken seriously to task for having 
exploited to their own advantage their exclusive control of 
the literature of the times by open and active propaganda 
on behalf of the King and the Priesthood (the Purohita in 
particular). In all subsequent literature (see the Atharva 
Veda and the Puranas), the two are always joined together 
A20. 
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in the Brahman litterateur’s orisons, and hardly ever the 
one or the other exclusively. This in itself is a great fact 
to adduce in support of my thesis that the Aryanism which 
became VariM-aarama-dharma had its origin in Vratya land 
and was the virtual consequence of a concordat between 
the leaders of the two competing cultures and polities, the 
Aryan Brahman and the Vratya Raj any a. 

So we come across the paradox, not by any means 
the first that has confronted us in the course of this 
investigation, of the non-caste Aryan Brahman finding 
himself hoisted on to the fop of, and coming to rule over, 
a hierarchy of Non-Aryan castes, himself claiming and 
being readily admitted to be the premier caste amongst 
all castes.** 

The fact, for all that, has to be noted and appreciated 
that the vama-element of the Hindu Varna-asram-dharma 
is Non-Aryan in origin. But what is distinctive of the 
Hindu social order is not varna pure and simple ; it is 
vama-cim-asrama, varnasrama. 

Who brought ahrama into the scheme ? 

When I started upon my inquiries, I could scarcely 
have imagined that caste, the coping-stone of Brahmanism, 
would have to be outcasted as Non-Aryan and Mlechchha. 
But even after 1 had convinced myself that this would 
have to be done (however much against my grains), I did 
not doubt that a'arama at any rate would remain a 

0 I I have to romiiul tho reader that what happened was that the 
Aryan Biahintin, K? itriya and oilier were drawn into the 

Non-Aryan caste units or it may be into unoccupied places within the 
Non-Aryan ca te order, rnd not that tho Non-Aryan cistos and 
communities were absorbed into tho Aryan “class*’ groups. It is thus 
very true to say that caste entered into the Aryan world by the back¬ 
door of tho Great Vratyastoma, automatically and unconsciously as it 
were, and not as the consequence of a previously designed set policy, 
(p, 41 iupra). 
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sixteen-anna Aryan contribution, so that varna-a'srama as 
a whole could be shown up as a varna-sankara, half 
Aryan, half Non-Aryan. The satisfaction I was promising 
to myself for originating a new varna-sankara as also the 
artistic satisfaction of making an exact equal division 
between two contesting claimants, I have had however 
upon further investigation to forego altogether. The 
conclusion to which I have been forced by this further 
investigation is that, though the Brahmans were solely 
responsible for working the material up into a system 
which has extorted admiration from such a discriminating 
judge as Deussen, both the var\ia and the aisrama elements 
of this distinctively Hindu institution came from the 
Non-Aryans (non-Vedic-Aryans, to be precise) of the 
Eastern Vratya World. 

The Grhya Sutra works are concerned entirely with 
the householder, the ffv/n. The ^rki has of course to be 
born ; and in order that he may be able to come into this 
world under the most favourable auspices, the ffrkl’s round 
of propitiatory ceremonies begins from b^ore his birth, 
from before his conception even. And he has to pass also 
through his pupilage before arriving at man’s state, the 
state in which he becomes fit to marry ; and it is marriage 
that makes him the full-fledged householder and yr/n. 

The pupilage for the dvija householder’s son look the 
form, according to the Grhya Books, of being sent to live 
for a number of years with a Brahman preceptor, from him 
to learn the Vedas and approved Aryan habits.** During 

This meant that the Brahmans had complete control over the 
education of the members of the visas, which it should bo noted was 
general and almost compulsory, for not to have practised hrdhmacharya 
in youth meant degradation to the condition of a Vratya | Of the marks 
o! a Yritya, one was (PB. XVII, I. 2 } Chhand. up. 

VI I. 1). 
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this period he was required and expected to observe 
brahmacharya, and this consisted, to ninety per cent of it at 
least, in the observance of sexual purity and continence. 
The hrahmacharya which the Grhya Books demanded of the 
grVi in his non-age was neither more nor less than the 
brahmacharya which in one name or another is demanded 
and expected, in every civilised community of men of all 
times and climes, of its immature youth. This brahmacharya 
of the ordinary householder was different altogether from 
the brahmacharya of the brahmacharin of the celebrated 
Atharva Sukta (AV XI 5). The Atharvanic b^ahmavid 
brahmacharin is a person of quite another order and of 
other dimensions altogether. The yrhl during this chrysalis 
stage of his ^r^^-hood had to be only that kind ot hrahma- 
ehdrin which Vrhaspati, according to the Bgveda (RV X 
109. 5), had perforce to be, separated when he was from 
his errant wife. 

On attaining man’s state he starts his own household 
by marrying, marrying in order to have children and male 
children. The procreation of male children was the domi¬ 
nating consideration which prevailed over every other in 
the Aryan householder’s scheme of life. How is he to 
face the pitr» when he has been finally gathered unto them 
if he has not left surviving him on earth male descendants 
in the male line to keep them and himself fed till eternity 
on oblations to be provided at the regularly recurring 
irMdha ceremonies ? 

No grhl ever really died : he was gathered unto his 
fathers, in another place. . Though issue might fail to the 
living, the ancestors never died. Extinction of a line of 
living grhlt thus meant starvation to some ancestors till 
the end of time. 

The importance on the part of an Aryan gphl of 
procreating male issue can never be fully realised to-day 
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by any one, even a Hindu, who has noi read the Jaratklru 
legend as it is narrated in the Adiparva of the Mahabharata 
(Chap, 13). The gruesome experience of Jaratkaru’s ances¬ 
tors as depicted there, which compelled Jaratkaru to marry 
in order to procreate male issue contrary to his inclinations 
and convictions, awaited every Aryan grhVs ancestors and 
the grin himself should he die without male issue. The 
living grhls found their raiton d’etre in keeping continually 
supplied the expanding commissariat requirements of an 
increasing throng of pensioned ancestor grhis who (after 
death and inspite of it) continued to be grhls but in 
another world. 

Of course, having male issue only was not enough ; 
oblations had to be offered at regular intervals and in the 
right manner too, if they were to reach their intended 
destination. The due performance of obsequial ceremonies 
thus formed an important section of the Grhya Books. 

This community of grhls, consisting of grhls who 
were living and ancestor grhls who were enjoying oblations 
in the pitrloka as pensioned grhls had no room to spare 
for the ranaprastha and the sanngdsin. They were nowhere 
in the sequence ; for the vdnoprastha began where the grhl 
ended (that is, was extinguished altogether as grhl), the 
santtyasin’s state in its turn beginning when the vdnaprastha 
has been able finally to cast off the last vestige of his 
surviving grhl samshdras. 

Is it really any matter for surprise then, that the free- 
thinking Upani§adist from Vratya land felt constrained 
to jettison altogether this Vedic nightmare of an ever 
multiplying horde of oblation-hungry ancestor grhls to be 
kept for ever in food by a necessarily precarious supply 
of living grhls, perpetually obsessed on their part by the 
craving for male issue to be procured anyhow, by fair 
means or foul, if procreation, for any reason, failed ? 
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The asramas are “ resting places Resting places 
to where ? To the abode of thej){(rs ? 

The pitryana path which the householder took led to 
the Chandraloka, the abode of the god who himself passed 
through phases. Being changeful and inconstant himself 
how could he, queried the Upanisadist, assure any but 
temporary asylum to the pilgrim to his loka, who 
as soon as he has eaten through the merits he had acquired 
by good work in his earthly existence, must perforce go 
back (so (aught the Upanisadist) to the earth again, there 
to work off the demerits he had been accumulating in the 
same existence, and in an incarnation determined by the 
nature of those demerits. A virtuous grhl has no better 
prospect before him than of repeating this round of births 
and deaths till eternity if the demerits to his account do 
not, as is much more likely, lead him into cycles of still 
worse forms of life. 

The yrAi., counselled the Upanisad doctor, can make 
an end of this damning iteration of births and deaths in 
who knows what diverse forms of existence only by 
foregoing his craving for the svarga of oblations, a craving 
which has its roots in the love for the good things of this 
world which enters into and indeed makes up the whole 
scheme of the Vedic grhVs life and after-life. Let him by 
all means be a house-holder, but only (he advised) for the 
sake of the discipline this state will put him through and 
the training by sorrows and sufferings it will make him 
undergo, the better and sooner to make him realise the 
utter futility of the entire grh% outlook on life and death, 
a lesson which he might fail to learn to the quick were he 
to skip the grhx experience altogether. But the grh\ 
experience will come to naught if it should fail to teach 
him the value and virtue of renunciation and if further it 
does not incline him to seek refuge in Brahman ; for it is 
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only by steadily pursuing this one real heaven of self- 
knowledge and self-realisation in Brahman that one may 
hope, even in the course of one’s brief life-span on this 
earth, to cheat birth and death of their dues in sorrows 
and sufferings which otherwise would know no end. 

Akramas are truly resting places on the way, not to 
the paradise of oblations of the ptrs, but to Brahman, The 
vanaprasiha and Sannpasa are truly akramas. The state of the 
grh% can be made an aktama if only he knows how (or is 
taught betimes) to make it. The hrahmacharya of the 
student will be an akrama in so far only as, during this 
state, he is taught to realise that this state too has to be 
utilised as a stepping stone, like the yrhl’s, to the attainment 
of Brahman. There is no objection, from the Upanisadist’s 
point of view, to a hrahnacharin student, if he has been so 
fitted by his pre-natal samsiaras, passing directly into the 
state of the sannyasin. Such a brahmacharin is indeed to 
be envied for truly the grhVs experiences are apt rather 
to lure him away in wrong directions contrary to his higher 
inclinations. The grhVs paradise of oblations, in any 
event, is a paradise of fools ! Away with it ! 

The whole akrama idea is entirely foreign, indeed 
antagonistic, to all Vedic notions. It is one hundred per 
cent a Vratya Upanisadic contribution. The Vedic student’s 
state and the grhVs were not akramas before they were 
transformed into preparatory resting places on the way 
to the attainment of Brahman by Upanisadic dialectic. 
The vanaprastha's and the sannyasin s states, which were 
Upanisadic institutions, were on the other hand akramas 
from their very inception. Even a cursory reading of the 
Upanisad literature will convince the reader that this 
was so. 

The adaptation of the grhVs state into an Urama 
evolved gradually. But the brahmacharin student was 
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taken in hand for purposes of such transformation by the 
Upanisadist at quite an early stage in the history of 
Indo-Aryan literature and culture. 

The Atharva Veda makes the brahmaeharin Vedic 
student the subject of a psalmody in the 5th Sukta of the 
Xlth Book, The brahmacharin Vedic student is, in this 
Sukta, exalted to heights which might arouse envy in the 
heart even of the Great Vratya of the Vratya Book (AV XV). 
But it is not, as European scholars suppose, the Vedic stu¬ 
dent at such who is so exalted but it is the brahmavid {in este 
and in posse) in the Vedic student who is. It speaks of the 
brahmacharin, who generating (within himself) the Brahman 
(knowledge of the holy power) is by such knowledge 
made one with and indistinguishable from it and thereby 
becomes for the nonce the creator of the universe, and 
even of Prajapati himself ! The brahmacharin who is 
stirred by fervor for this knowledge (the brahmacharin 
in posse now) is not inappropriately therefore the “first-born 
of the Brahman That all this hyperbole should be wasted 
upon a stripling student strikes European scholars as supre¬ 
mely fantastic. But consider the mental state of an elderly 
Aryan Brahman who late in life has become conversant 
with Upanisad doctrines and has come to appreciate its 
superiority to the Vedic. Would he not regret the wasted 
years of his youth in the house of his preceptor memorising 
odd texts and mantras from the Vedas and having had ins¬ 
tilled into him doctrines and ideas which were not merely 
futile but positively misleading ? For the purpose of the 
psalmody he was not taking the Vedic student at his then 
market-value but at the value he would fetch if he made 
himself from the beginning the right kind of a student who 
wanted to know and attain Brahman, The hymn-maker’s 
wish was, in this case, the father to his thought, and he 
made it four encourager as the French would say. 
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To the varmt-attrama scheme, the Grhya Books, as 
I have said, gave wide berth ; and it is also worked up 
but casually and fragnicntarily in the Brahmans. But 
systematic accounts of the whole synthetic dharma are to 
be found in the Puranas and the Dharma Sutras (Mahabha. 
^anti, 60-63 ; Gautama Dh. S. I-XVII, to cite one of each), 
(An attempt to delineate it as it presented itself to me 
fifteen years ago may be seen in my essay on “ The 
Rdmauaim and the hidhahhdrala ” which appeared in the Sir 
Asutosh Mookcrjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, Vol. Ill, 
pp. 361-404). 

And the scheme is worked out in close organic 
connection with the Karma doctrine. The merits or 
otherwise of one’s past existence determine not only whether 
he is to be reborn as man, bird or beast ; a big tree or a 
mere blade of grass ; an insect or a worm ; a god or a 
demon ; but also, if one is re-incarnated after all in the 
womb of a woman, whether the individual is to be a male 
or a female ; of high caste or low ; have capacity for one 
kind of d^rama or another ; be rich or poor ; be healthy 
or lacking in health ; be wise or a fool ; be, finally, a Vedic 
Aryan oblation-hunter or an Upanisadic hrahmavid ! 

And those who worked out the scheme in its entirety 
were Brrdimans, post-Atharvanic Brahmans, after the 
Vrfitya Rfijanyas had let go of their exclusive hold upon 
the doctrines of the Upani.sads. And they did this not 
under dictation but willingly, enthusiastically and on the 
whole rationalistically. What 1 have said in the whole 
course of this thesis ought to leave no doubt in the minds 
of my readers that it is my considered judgment that, up 
to this point, the Brahmans had never been dogmatic 
literalists. They were free-thinkers and free workers. 
They might have been sophists (I really think they were 
A21. 
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rather insufferable specimens of that famous breed) but 
for that very reason they were not pedants. 

To gather up now some loose ends before I close 
this Chapter. 

I have indicated how the Alhaiva Veda, although it 
was in my view the first collection of authoiised texts 
to be prepared, would still, from the Aryan Birdiman’s 
point of view, be lacking in complete scriptural authority. 
But even from the beginning it contained matter which 
demanded respect. Also, being the first in the field, it 
set the fashion in so many directions (ways of composition, 
technique of handling special matters, and others which 

0 4 Long after tlioy had ccaso<l to ho r.opli j t.s .and f.cc-thinhors and 
had bocomo case-liardcncd bigots and Pit ui-oi s, the Ibahni fus still go 
on paying lip lioniago to tbo oroed of pr ict it.-il \\i.'>(loin wliich ilieir 
predecoRSors had habitn iUy follo\vc‘d. Kv.ii ih(‘ < i)?)<:c'i]o(l otrIo conscious¬ 
ness of the author of tho extant Munu S iinliitti is shlo to Tti'iho room 
fora si ok I which runs completely counlttr to Ihtt tpitit of the entire 
collection, whether taken a.s a w'hole or in dot.iil, tli tit will not bo 
snpertlons to quoto it hero, hackneyed though it has 1; tat ])\ fi(jf[iicncy 
of citation. 

^vrr i 

li M 'nu S. 11 238. 

Similar passages occurring in tho Mtihuhhdr.ita cinso loss surprise, 
orthodoxy of tho typo represonted hy ih(j Manu Snmliita and the Dharma 
Sutras being still in tho making at tho date of it.s composition. See 
particularly Sinti P. Cli. 818, sJuk.is 88 Od, npprox^riatcly put into tho 
mouth of Yiijnavalkya who is ;iddre3.sing th<3m to Janaka. 

The compiler of tho Manu Samhita, however, veu-y filtingly vindicates 
his petrified orthodoxy by enjoining npon the King tho duty of punishing 
the Sudra who would prosumo to ir.culcdo that tyif ^£^7* priflcfully to 
thef^ by pouring boiling oil into bis mouth and oars; Mann S. 
VIII. 272. In the Dharma Sutras, siiuilar penalties arc provided also for 
Sudraa taking instructions in tho Vedns. In Oautama Uli. S. XII, 
the severity of treatment prescribed for prosum pi no us Sudras assumos 
sadistic intensity. 
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I have fully discussccl) that without actually setting up 
any pretences to canonicity, it still succeeded in influencing 
the literature of the Trayl and their subordinate exegetic 
supplements in highly significant ways all of which I have 
duly indicated. In the circumstances it could not have 
taken many generations for the original purpose of the 
Collection to be forgotten, and for the consideration which 
so long it had been receiving on the merits of its contents 
to pass into and become a general recognition of its 
canonicity. No doubt borrowings and adaptations of texts 
from the AV in the Drrdimana and Srdra literature are 
fewer than from tlic other Vedas. But that is easily 
explained by the nature of the subject matter of the AV. 
On the other hand not one single passage is to be found 
in the Vedic literature as a whole which in any way casts 
disrespect upon tliis Veda. Recent generations of Hindu 
scholars have affected to question their predecessors' 
acceptance of the canonicity of this Veda, and, for them¬ 
selves, to despise its contents. Neither the one nor the 
other is even remotely justified. Not only was its canonicity 
accepted without (lucstion, its claim to be the Biahma 
Veda is also nowhere found to have been seriously 
disputed. 

This last-mentioned claim is really led on to by the 
claim of the Atharvanic priest for the office of the brahman 
or the fourth priest at a yajfia. 

My rc-oiientation of the AV in the new geographical 
and historical setting furnishes a basis for this claim which 
will be found to have been irresistible. 

I cannot but hold that the Rajasuya, ASvamedha and 
the other Royal ccrmonics that were later admitted into 
the Brahmanic scheme of yajnas and sallras must have been 
so admitted at the instance of the Atharvanic Royal priest, 
and it must have been he who actually recreated these 
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ceremonies for his master, and with a view to such 
admission. The division of the work amongst the liolaT 
the udgiilar and the advaryu in connection with these 
ceremonies must have been his. His claim, in such circum¬ 
stances, if made, to be present at such ceremonies as the 
hralman or fourth priest to direct and supervise, and also 
to act as referee whenever doubts arose about the proper 
performance by the officiating priests of their parts of 
the work or the proper co-ordination thereof, would be 
irresistible. (Sec also p 67n. supra). 

As regards the strictly Vcdic ritual ceremonies also, 
the “ Redaction ” had done its work only loo thoroughly. 
The officiating priests had by it been placed in such a 
position that none of them could possibly defect or correct 
the error of the other ; and as to co-oidinafion of their 
several parts into an ordered whole that loo must necessarily 
have been beyond any one or all of them. For the due 
performance of the strictly Vedic ceremonies also, the 
supervision of a hralman or fourth priest who had made 
some study of the ritual as a whole would therefore be 
necessary. Mistakes nevertheless were bound to be com¬ 
mitted which no hralman however capable or learned 
could altogether avoid. Now it is just here that the inter¬ 
vention of a priest of the Atharvanic school provided the 
easiest way out ; for in their armoury of spells and 
sorceries they even had prdyaiicliUlas for correcting the 
faults of ritual practices!*” The demand for the services 

0* I cannot here avoid citing a passage ooooring in the Vayn 
Por^a account of Pythu’s yajila (dealt with at length in other contexts) 
which declared that this kind of came into vogue after and 

because of the error which was unwittingly committed at that yajna of 
mixing together the Aindra and the Varhaspafya havis 

Vayn Pur. 1. 32). The passage is, if at all, good 
only for the suggestion it conveys that this if not all kinds of 
prayaichitlxini were of Vrfttya origin. 
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of a fourth priest at every hieratic ceremony being there, 
it hardly admits of any doubt that young Atharvanic priests 
would be just those who would seek to qualify themselves 
for this office, for Royal as well as other ceremonies. The 
claim of the Atharvanists to act as brahmans at all hieratic 
ceremonies, so far from being regarded as attempts at 
usurpation, would thus be only too readily conceded. 

It was upon this readily conceded special competence 
of the Atharvanic priests to act as brahmans or fourth priests 
at hieratic ceremonies that the title of the Vtda itself as 
the fourth or Brahma Veda really rested. But the theo- 
sophic and cosmogonic contents of that Veda and the 
play it was able, on their basis, to make upon the concept 
of Brahman in its new signification of the holy power (the 
Almaii of the cosmos, which is also the Brahman within 
the individual self) must also have, in a maferial measure, 
facilitated the establishment of this title. 

All of Bloomfield’s surmises as to how the Atharva 
priest came to establish his claim of being specially qualified 
to be the fourth or the brahman priest and also as to how 
the Atharva Veda came to have its title of Brahma Veda 
conceded to it fit in, I respectfully submit, better with my re¬ 
orientation of this Veda in the geographical and historical 
setting 1 have assigned to it than with Bloomfield’s own 
assumptions in relation thereto. 

The last subject which I propose to deal with in this 
Section is the OuJeara. 

Rationalists as they were, the Upanisad writers seemed 
to think nothing of wasting pages after pages on it of what 
strikes the external observer as little better than downright 
drivel and nonsense. 

The incongruity of such a proceeding is accentuated 
when it is remembered that the Upanisad writers’ self- 
imposed business was to discover the sense or brahman 
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behind facts and phenomena, ritualistic as well as others. 
When the facts and phenomena and the ritual elements 
come ready-made into your hand, you, the interpreter, have 
to make the best of the job. Resort in such circumstances 
to every trick of sophistry, elementary as well as advanced, 
false grammar, false etymology, faked mythology, punning, 
allegory, symbolism, forced analogy, all these and more 
seem excusable. But resort to spells and incantations was 
hardly what was to be expected from these rationalists, 
driven though they were by necessity to be sophists. 

And the worst of it is, and this is my point, this 
spell of spells, tliis incantation of incantations, is not 
what the Upanisad writers found made for them. They 
made it themselves. (The Chhand. Up. Ill 5. 1 specifically 
makes the Upanisad bees gather honey for the Sun-honey- 
comb from the 0?U«m-flovvcr! 

They could not have made it if they had not been 
confirmed Atharvanists. The spell-motive ovenuns the 
literature of the Upanisads, and the Onkara is by no means 
the only spell they are found to have played with. They, 
the Upanisadists, did not of course make the waniras or 
the cUanilai themselves. But the word and letter sounds, 
the play they made over the the wil^Pd, the 9RR are 
their own. In this connection the study of the first two 
Adhyayas of the Chhandyogya Upanisad will repay close 
study.*® Being an Upanisad of the Sama Veda, it happens 
to be specially suitable for my present purpose ; for though 
the Brahmanas and Upanisads are extremely eclectic in 
their selection of the material which is to serve them for 
their speculations, the sound motive plays naturally a pro¬ 
portionately greater part in a Sama Veda Upani§ad than in 
any other. It does, certainly, in the first two Adhyayas of 


• t Bee also the same, 4tb Adbyoya, Kban^a 17. 
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the Chhandyogya Upaniaad. It may be worth while here 
to give a very brief conspectus of their contents, with the 
reflections they suggested as I read them. 

Beginning with the usual kind of observations on 
the O'hkara the author is led on to his first clincher : 

0lira's) (Chhand. Up. 

1 . 1 . 10 ). 

which shortly means that work done (that is to say, ritual 
practices gone through) without due understanding of the 
meaning beliind them has not the efficacy of the same 
performed with such understanding. In the second Khanda, 
an imagined Devfisura myth is resorted to to establish the 
position that prana is a higher principle than the senses. 
The third Khanda inter alia illustrates the way in which 
highly fanciful etymology is made to serve the purposes of 
the Upanisad doctor. It illustrates also the manner in which 
the Vedic elements, c. g. maatran and chhauilas, and the 
Vcdic practices arc sought to be connected with Upani.sadic 
bases like prana and anna. The same techniques are pursued 
for similar ends in the next four Khandas, but one passage 
deserves specific reference, namely, where the Oiikara is 
credited with the capacity of making good inadequacies of 
the rchas, the samaus and the yajurs. In the next two 
Khandas, two BiTdiman experts and the famous Rajanya 
Pravrdiana Jaibali are seen engaged in Upanisadic dis¬ 
cussions at which as usual the Rfijanya has the last word. 
The next two Khandas (10th and 11th) concern the doings 
of a very remarkable character, Usasti, son of Chakra ; 
but for my present purpose I must content myself with 
simply noting that this episode is introduced to establish 
the futility of unmeaning ritual performances, and also 
how they acquire efficacy only if their due subordination 
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to the Upanisad bases prana and anna (not to the Vedic 
gods, it should be noted) is thoroughly understood. I 
omit specific references to the contents of what follows 
in this and in the 2nd Adhyaya though these too go to 
exhibit and illustrate the devious lines of reasoning which 
the Upanisad doctors felt constrained to employ in order 
to arrive at long last at the pure Upanisad of the first 
text of the 23rd Khanda of the 2nd Chapter, which is this: 
dkarma has three sections : Ritual practice, study and 
the giving of charity constitute the first section; the very 
arduous Chandrdyana vrala is the second ; and the life-long 
body-wearing observance of brahmacharya in the guru's 
house is the third. Those who engage themselves in these 
observances reach the svargaloka (that is to say, the Vedic 
heaven of oblations, etc). Only those who are firm in 
Brahman the bralmivid ) attain (death- 

lessnes, that is, escape from the cycle of births and deaths). 
But all this sound sense is immediately followed again by 
by further play upon letter sounds, the vydhrfis and the 
OnJaira. 

This should serve to give the reader a fairly represen¬ 
tative idea of the bag of tricks in the armoury of the 
Upanisad doctor. But the particular point in it which I 
wish to stress here is the devilishly adhesive manner in 
which the Om-Wild-Man appears to bestride the Upanisadic 
shoulders. 

The reason, of course, is that the Upanisad doctor 
lived in an atmosphere which was laden with spells. 
Like Prospero’s island, the Atharvanic world in which he 
was brought up was pervaded by magic sounds and voices"’' 
from which there was no escaping ; and it does not appear 

«7 CoKban,.,...the isle is full of noises, sound and sweet airs,. 

and sometimes TPioee ”. Shakespeare, Tempest, Aot III, So. 2. 





that the Upani^ad doctor even tried to do so. So far from 
that being the case, did he not himself daily perform 
miracles of argumentation by Ihe mere trickery of word- 
sounds ? Who was it but he that claimed “ Saida was 
Brahman" ? 

Now, since there was no getting away from spells, 
the wisest course was to make the most of it. 

And so, at some auspicious juncture in the evolution 
of Upani^adic thought, the idea arose of pouring all the 
poetry, all the exaltation and ecstasy, all the abstract 
flights of the intellect away from anthropomorphism of 
every shade and colour, that have always attended the 
never-ceasing and never-to-be-consummated quest for 
forms to express the inexpressible, into the most 
moving co-ordination of harmonious vowel sounds that 
could be concieved in the highest transport of his sonic 
felicity by the most inspired singer of the $dmans ! This I 
conceive to have been the real origin of the spell of spells, 
the mantra of mantras, the chhanda of chhandas, the grand 
culminating point of all incantations, the Om ! 

And the credit for this unsurpassed discovery must 
go unreservedly to the Atharvanic priest, the originator 
and inspirer of the whole movement which produced the 
Indo-Aryan culture and its special mould and vehicle, the 
Indo-Aryan literature. Who, after this, is to be honoured 
if not he ? 



Section XIV 


The Draopadi Saga. Kma-Msdhava and Jamsandha: 
Their places in Indo-Aryan Political History. 


All that remains now is the fulfilment of the under¬ 
taking given in a previous Section that an attempt will be 
made to Isolate the original Draupadi Saga from the 
massive Brahmanising entanglement in which it lies 
enmeshed in the Mahabharata Epic. 

1 have designated this Saga the “Draupadi Saga” 
because undoubtedly she is the central figure of the story. 
The Mahabharata world in which she moves is essentially 
her world and every other figure derives importance from 
the relation in which he or she stands towards her, as 
friend, kin or enemy. They revolve round her as 
though she was their central Sun, all except Krsna- 
Madhava who is so far more massive and forceful that 
he easily makes even her and hers bend and revolve round 
himself. 

The evidence available seems to my mind to point 
to the conclusion that neither Kuru nor Pafichala ever 
entertained Aryan vimt to the extent the lands between the 
Indus and the Sarasvati are seen to have done. 

When Videgha Mathava of the ^atapatha legend 
started, accompanied by his family priest the Bsi Gotama 
Rahugana, upon his eastward trek across the river 
Sarasvati, he did not find the country ''very uncultivated 
and very marshy” until he had crossed the Sadanlra, which 
in the days of the authors of this Btahmaiia was the river 
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which divided KoSala from Videha. This river must have 
been the present Garwjak or another river to the west of it 
(^atapatha Br. I. 4. 1. 14).«* The legend makes Videgha 
“burn his way” over land and water across this tract 
between the Sarasvati and the Sadanira till he came to 
this latter river which the legend states “had not been 
crossed by Brahmans in former times,” because “it had 
not been burnt across by Agni Vaisvlnara”. The other 
side of the river, according to the legend, was “very 
uncultivated”, because “it had not been tasted by Agni 
VaiSvanara”. Videgha Mathava too, like the Brahmans who 


fl 8 Sayana, taking his cue no doabt from the lexicographers, 
identifies this river Sadanira with the present Karatoya which would bring 
the dividing line between the Kosala and Videha countries (of the days 
of the Brahms^a) to the border of the Bogra district. SadanIrS is 
mentioned in the MahabhSrata (Sabha 20, 27), along with the Gandaki 
and as lying to the west of it, as one of the rivers which Kr?na, Bhimasena 
and Arjuna crossed on their way to Jar^andha’s capital in pursuit of 
the advantare which ended in Jarasandha’s death. ItlooksasiflndO'* 
Aryan writers came to apply this name to the first unnamed river for 
the time being to the East belonging to these parts and flowing from the 
Himalayas towards the Gangetic valley. Verses 26-30 of the chapter will 
bear fall quotation s 
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preceded him, did not burn across this river, but he made 
the “very uncultivated and marshy” country on the other 
side of it his “abode”. In the days of the Brahmana, 
however, this country also was found to be well cultivated, 
“bipcause the Brahmans had caused it to be tasted (by Agni) 
by sacrifices”. 

What must not be inferred from this account is that 
“burning” meant reclaiming jungle or swamp by the 
application of fire, supposing the latter kind of land did 
admit of such treatment. Videhgha Mathava certainly did 
not, for the very first time, reclaim in this way (as indeed 
he could not physically have found it possible to do) the 
whole intervening tract between the Sarasvati and Sadanira, 
“burn his way” here too “across the earth and the rivers” 
though he did. Nor can it mean that he as a Ksatriya took 
political possession of this tract for it is clear from the legend 
that he crossed over to the other side of the Sadanira and 
made the country on that other side his “abode.” By the same 
token, he did not reclaim the territory on the other side of 
the Sadanira, which at the date of the Brahmana was found 
“wry cultivated,” or take political possession of it. All 
he presumably did was, with the assistance of his chaplain, 
to give his new “abode” to Agni Vaisvanara to taste.*» 
This ''burning through" and "giving land and water to Agni 
Vaisvanara to taste" meant nothing more nor less than per¬ 
forming Vedie^Argan yajlias by the settlers for themselves. 
To suggest then, as Weber has done, that the Videgha- 
Mathava legend signified the progressive extension eastward 
of Brahmanical worship and civilization (which is just 

* B The legend however giree the credit for doing even this not to 
him bnt to the BrAbmans; and according to its literal language, it ie 
reall7 not Yidegha, bat Agni Yaifiranara himeelf, whom he ooald not 
hold in his .month, who etarte burning along (apparently on hia own 
account), Yidegha and hie Pnrohita following in the rear. 
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another expression for political and religious conquest 
and conversion by the Vedic Aryans of all these tracts and 
their peoples) is really to foist on Videgha Mathava and 
Gotama Rahugana and their kind the very modern motives 
of the European missionary and the European political 
pioneer of the 19 century A.D. I can easily understand 
European scholars who wrote in the heyday of the “Bible 
and Sword” movement seeing in Videgha and Gotama a 
sort of primitive Rhodes-Livingstone combination ; but 
that does not make their diagnosis of this legend any the 
less ridiculously erroneous. The country in which Videgha 
settled with his Purohita was “very” but not quite unculti¬ 
vated. The territory between the Sarasvati and the 
Sadanira must have been well cultivated, if not very mil 
cultivated, and occupied. There is no room in the 
legend for the supposition that the land to the east of the 
Sarasvati up to and beyond the Sadanira was virgin land 
which the Vedic Aryan immigrants reclaimed and made the 
home of new Aryan of the pure-bred variety. All that 
the legend is capable of meaning is that colonies of Vedic 
Aryans carrying with them their own mode of worship for 
themselves were gradually straying into these lands and 
settling amongst the indigenous Vratya population without 
overt opposition from them. 

On the other hand from the Baudhayana story previ¬ 
ously considered it can be clearly gathered that at the 
same or at a later period (which latter is what is more 
likely) mass conversions of Vratyas were taking place 
simultaneously in Kuru and Pa&chala.^® This occurrence, 
it can hardly be doubted, took place in post-Atharvanic 

Anpaditi GaupSlajana Vaiaghrapadya who oomes over from 
Kara to oonvert the Pi^ohala Yratyae obviously finds himself already 
auiidpated and fore*etalled by Gandharvaya^a Bideya Agnivefya the 
Pafiohala anSchana. 
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times. The Kuru Vratya sthapati was, it appears, not a 
Rajanya Vratya : he must have belonged to the indigenous 
priestly class ; for his patronymic Vaiaghrapadya reappears 
quite often in the Brahmana literature annexed to names 
borne by Brahmans (see Chhandogya V 14. 1 ; 16. 1, 
amongst others, for instances) and Yudhi§fchira is seen 
giving himself out as a Vaiaghrapadya, when he personates 
as the Brahman chess-companion to King Virata of Matsya 
with the name of Kanlca. (Mahabha. Virata Chs. 7 and 32). 

But apart from all this, the Pafich&la Rajanya from 
whom Aruni Uddalaka Gautama takes his first lessons 
in the Upanifads, Pravahana Jaibali, whom ^vetaketu the 
conceited but for the time being humbled son of Aruni 
describes in anger as the rajanyabandhu and for perhaps 
the same reason for which Sutas and Magadhas came to 
ht brahmahandhus'^ (namely, because they were 

all converted Vratyas who had not taken to the Aryan 
saUfiskdras, and not blue-blooded Aryans), marks the 
country of Panchala down, by reason of its being his 
domicil, as Vratya country by original affiliation which later 
(but before Pravahana’s time) had become Aryanised by the 
facile operation of the conversion Yrdlyatloma. 

Aruni Uddalaka’s craving for Upanisad learning 
furnishes us with other clues leading to the same conclusion. 


Ti In the ChhSndogya Up. VI 1. 1. AraQi Uddalaka himeell is 
made to employ the term ** hrahmahandhu** in the following oontext: 
Addressing his son the same firetaketn he says: “My son, follow the 
coarse of the Vedic student; for in oar family the unlearned is regarded 
as a hrahmahandhu**, 

The Sdta-M^adha Vratya Brdhma^s, I hare shown, had no call 
to and did not follow the Vedio Aryan grhya praotioes, amongst which 
leading the life during nonage of a Irahrmchmv Vedio student was, in 
the case of all deijaf, regarded ae of prime importance. See sapra 
p. 102 n. 
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THe Kaugi!alcyopani§a'd shows him as going for light 
to another rajanyaiandhu, one Chitra. He it is again who 
leads five gr^ls, all (owners of many houses) 

and mrulRwr: (highly learned in the Srutis), who had 
come to him for initiation into the mysteries of the Atman 
and the Brahman, to one whom he considers to be a 
better Upanisad teacher. Two of these grhlt bear the 
patronymic of Vaiaghrapadya. Like Aruni and ^vetaketu, 
these Vaiaghrapadyas were apparently not people to 
lay themselves open to being ranked as hrahmabandhus. 
The Upanisad doctor however whom they are taken to 
is a third rajanyahandhu, one Asvapati, son of Kekaya. 
These two rajani/abandhus, as well as the two Vaiaghrapadya 
grhls whom Uddalaka Aruni leads to ASvapati, carry 
(with Uddalaka himself) proofs on themselves of having 
had domicils in the same neighbourhood of Kuru-Pafichala, 
for the Vaiaghrapadyas, we have seen, were at any rate 
of Kuru habitat if they were not also of Paftchala. 
(Chhand. Up. V 11 etc.). The Vrhadaranyaka Upanisad 
further shows that Uddrdaka also frequented the learned 
assemblies of Janaka at Videha.’* 


7 2 From what has been said, it must be clear that I do not feel 
obliged to concede to Videgha MSthava the honour of having preceded 
Janaka as King of Videha, not to speak of his having founded his line. 
Pro ahibndanti cautela again, I warn the reader against supposing that the 
Aivapati to whom Uddalaka took his grh%$ was rqler of far western 
Kekaya. He appears from the accounts to have occupied the position 
of a governor fithapatij at least, whilst Pravuhana and Chitra were 
ordinary noblemen of leisure and means. Ajatafiatru was apparently 
the King of Kfisl. Janaka, of course, was a great King of the true 
Eastern type. 

All these were cotemporaries of each other and of Yajdavalkya, the 
reputed compiler of the Vajasaneyi SamhitS of the Yajur Veda. The 
three Aranyakas (Kau?ltak!, Vrhadaranyaka and Ohhandogya) thus reflect 
an ora which corresponded with a very active period of the **Eedaotion’* 
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There is one other raja»yaba»dh«, reputed for know¬ 
ledge of the Upanisads, mentioned in the Aranyakas, namely 
Ajitadatru, the King of Ka6l(Vrhad. Up. 2, I). Ka6l, of course, 
is to the east of Pafichala. Both these circumstances fix 
Kafii too as a land formerly Vratya but already Aryanised 
before Ajatasatru’s time by the conversion (mass) Vratya- 
stoma. 

My inference that the Kuru, Pafichala and Kasi 
tracts at any rate did not entertain original Vedic Aryan 
vihas, but Vedic Aryan colonies only as permanent guests 
is further confirmed by the fact that the Royalty which 
their princely houses affected was of the typical Eastern 
variety. They exhibited too a marked predilection for the 
Royal yajlias for which Ksatriya Rajanyas as such, unless 
they were imitating Eastern Royalty, would feel no concern. 

The Yadavas of ^iiraSena however were clearly quite 
another type of Rajanyas. They had no Sovereign King. 
The so-called “kings” are merely heads of clans. One of 
them, Kansa, having married Jarasandha’s daughters, 
with Jarasandha’s backing, had for a season arrogated to 
himself the powers of an Eastern Monarch, but had 
failed to make good this position and paid for his ambi¬ 
tion with his life owing to the persistent hostility of his 
Ksatriya kinsmen, jarasandha revenged Kansa’s death 
at the hands of the Vrsni-Yadavas by investing the 
SuraSena capital city of Mathura and later overruning the 
whole country, in consequence of which the Vr?ni-Yadavas 
sought safety in flight to the sea-coast,where they estab¬ 
lished and so fortified the city of Dvaravati, that from 
behind its ramparts even women could, according to Kr^na, 


movement. The piotare they present bears oat the Benasoence oharaoter 
of that movement, and oonneots itself with and oompletesthe one foaad 
ontlined in Chapters 61 and 62 of the Tayn Parana, previonaljr noticed f 
pp. 121'122 ii^pra. 
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offer resiefance to a besieging enemy. (MahsUiS. Sabhi 
14 ; HarivamSa, Vi^^u, 34—35). 

It is entirely Ki^na’s power of organisation, tact an'd 
diplomacy which at this critical period enabled him to 
hold his naturally fractious following together and with 
it to offer sustained resistance to the organised and power¬ 
fully supported onslaughts of this mighty monarch. Knna 
ultimately even got the better of Jarasandha, but by what 
far-reaching schemes of diplomacy and guile, will be 
narrated later. Krona’s was, I believe, the first and last 
successful experiment in pooling together and concentrating 
for defence and attack the scattered forces of discordant 
Aryan clan-units, therewith to offer resistance to a power 
which, in ordinary circumstances and unaided even by the 
allies it had impressed to its service, would have scattered 
these unorganised units like chaff. 

On the other hand it is easy to understand 
Jarasandha’s pertinacity in pursuing his scheme of revenge 
for so long after the death of his son-in-law. He was 
aiming at a territorial empire which would exercise undis¬ 
puted sway over the whole of Aryavarta. According to 
Krona’s own account in the Sabhaparva (Ch. 15.24), he 
had carried eighty-six of the hundred kings of this land 
captive to his capital city (after annexing, that is to say, 
their territories to his own). Sidupala and others of his 
following he had reduced to the position of governors and 
generals. All that remained for him to bring his policy 
to a successful issue was to break up this Vi^ni-Yadava 
robbers’ nest, for to Eastern Rajanya eyes it looked but 
slightly removed therefrom. 

And it may be affirmed too that Kpjna himself in hit 
heart of hearts was convinced that the V^ni-Yidava 
confederacy was far indeed away from his own ideal of a 
civilized and civilizing community. It was not the warning 
A23. 
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which the fate of KaAsa held out before his eyes, which 
alone induced him to decline the crown of the Yadavas, when 
in the height of his power and prestige the grateful Vi?ois 
had repeatedly offered it to him. The Yadava confederacy, 
he knew, was bound to be shortlived, even if it should survive 
his own life-time, its salvation as a community lay in one 
and one direction only, that of absorption in the empire 
of a territorial Sovereign ruling by divine right, who 
commands his subjects’ allegiance as due to him by such 
right, and administering for the benefit of them all the Farna- 
^rmadharma which, so far, his people had shown but little 
disposition to respect or observe. He would be seen later 
to be shaping his policy ultimately to that end. But just 
now he was engaged in a death struggle from which the 
ramshackle clan-confederacy which looked up to him 
as its leader had anyhow to be saved, if it was to live 
and play its part in the empire to come of his dreams. 

It is remarkable that in this long-drawn feud, waged 
with equal pertinacity between Krana on one side and 
Jarasandha on the other, both the royal Houses of the 
Kurus and the Pafichalas, and of King Virata of the Matsya 
country, all the Eastern Kings and many even of the 
Western ones are seen to be ranged on the side of Jara¬ 
sandha and actually participating in the investment of the 
city of Mathura under jarasandha’s generalship. These 
Royal Houses, it is perfectly clear from the Harivamsa 
account (Hariv. Visnu 34-35), entertained no natural 
sympathy for the Vrsni-Yadavas : the reverse appears to 
have been the case ; and it needed all Ki^na’s diplomacy 
later to draw the Kuru and the Pafichala Houses aside and 
r|[nge them alongside of the Vranis against this powerful 
and determined enemy of that race. 

The Matsya country adjoined Surafiena. And yet the 
picture of its royalty as depicted in the Virata Parva 
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appears rather to establish its marked Eastern affinity, 
though King Virata is shown in it to have been reputed 
wealthy only on account of his herded cattle (nhaR). 

A very noteworthy feature of the Vrsni-Yadavas which 
points to their Vedic Aryan origin is, that respect for 
Brahmans appears amongst them to have been the exception 
rather than the rule. Krsna, who from policy desired to 
keep on the best of terms with the power which sustained 
the Varm-aarama-dharma, had in consequence to make 
compensation for this serious deficiency by a somewhat 
extravagant exhibition of his own personal loyalty to the 
Brahman order, the younger members of the fraternity 
being frankly and actively disrespectful.^* Taken all 
together, one must be blind indeed not to be able to notice 
almost immediately the diametrical contrast which the 
Mahabharata and HarivatpSa pictures of all that appertains 
to the Vrgni-Yadavas present to everything else in the Epic, 
which, leaving the Vrsni-Yadava factors out of account, is 
seen to exhibit a fairly uniform picture of the kind of 
civilization which flourished in the Vratya lands of 
Magadhic affinity and which was quite unlike what prevailed 
in the country of the Aryan settlements. It is this “ incon¬ 
gruity” of the Vrsni-Yadava portraiture with the rest of 
the picture that makes it so historically reliable on the 
whole. 

At Yudhi?thira*8 Rajaeuya, Kr?na takes upon himself the duty 
of washing the feet of the Brahman guests ( Sabha 36. 10), On the 
other hand, the attitude of the YWava youth towards Brahmans of 
the greatest eminenoe is typified in the triok they are said to have played 
npon them when Krona’s own son Samba, dressed up asa woman, was 
presented before them and they were solemnly asked to foretell the 
kind of issue the woman would be delivered of. The trickery was of 
oonrse deteoted and punished In right Brahmanio style. It is not 
neoeesary to believe the story in all its absurd details for its aooeptanoe 
as a true refleotion of the general attitude of the Yadava youth towards 
the Brahma^ order (Mahabha. Hau$ala 1.16,22) 
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The saga environment being now sufficiently outlined, 

I begin the story at a point where Jarasandha of Magadha 
is found engaged in deadly combat with the Yadava 
forces now fully organised by Kr§na. At this moment 
the VfSQi-Yldavas are still fugitives from SuraSena and 
are entrenched behind the walls of their fortified sea-coast 
city of DvaravatT, from behind the ramparts of which 
even women, as already noticed, could offer effective 
resistence to the enemy. 

At this very juncture, however, opportunely for 
Knina’s policy, a feud breaks out between two sections 
of the Royal House of the Kurus. But to understand 
how this feud came about, it will be necessary to collect 
a few facts from the past history of that House. 

But I do not yet feel that I have finally set the stage 
for the play of the very human'* forces which make up 
the Draupadi saga. 

It must be taken that Brahmanisation had already 
made considerable progress in the intervening country 
between the originally completely Vratya Magadha and 
the originally completely Aryanised Surasena, the country 
which I have previously described as a kind of " no man’s 
land” in which it would be natural for Aryan and Vratya 
institutions to be found juxtaposed without intimate 
commingling, before the Eastern Neo-Aryanic wave which 
had developed in Atharva land as the result of the Brahma^- 
Rajanya concordat previously outlined had time to pass 
over it. But pass over it, it undoubtedly did, long before 
the time when the events of the saga under consideration 
opened. 

The attempt to repreeent the etrngglee (or mattery between 
human rirale at a Dera-Atara war traatferred from lit proper renne to 
bhie earth it of oonrae a purely Brihmap-made over-refinmeut. 
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It is clear too on the evidence that the Brahmanisation 
which formed such an important factor of this Neo-Aryanic 
wave had not had time at this date to work itself completely 
out in the institutions of this intervening territory. Kuru- 
Pafichala in other words had not been, at the date the saga 
opened, as completely varvahramaited as the Mahabharata 
and the HarivaraSa would have us believe. It is just this 
circumstance that makes it possible for the historically- 
minded to pick up tell-tale “ incongruities ” presented by 
incompatible old saga-elements which have found lodgment 
in the Epic inspite of the best efforts of its Brahman authors 
to shut them out or at least to sublimate them beyond 
recognition. The slightest consideration of these “incon¬ 
gruities ” will show how ill they fit into the highly Brahman- 
ised mrnUrama matrix which the written Epic was 
deliberately designed to be. I cannot find any justification 
in the material presented for supposing that the Draupadi 
Saga antedated the Atharvanic concordat and synthesis. 
That is what creates the chief difficulties in the way of 
isolating the original partly but not wholly Brahmanised 
saga material. As it was already partially Brahmanised, 
to attempt to exclude from it everything which has a 
Brahmanic flavour as irrelevant may not unlikely result in 
emptying the baby itself with the bath. 

To return to the story now : Vichitravirya, King of 
the Kurus, died without issue. His elder brother, Bhi^ma, 
had long previously renounced the throne and sworn 
eternal celibacy to his step-mother Satyavati, the mother of 
the deceased, so that the royal succession might pass 
through her issue and not be intercepted by Bhi^ma and 
his. How was the royal line to be continued ? It was 
not merely the Aryan necessity of substituting one war* 
leader for another, of which the Aryan view was that there 
were as good fish in the sea as out of it. In a country of 
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Kings who ruled by divine righf, if presented quite another 
problem. 

The Dowager Queen Satyavati, under stress of this 
predicament, now makes a strong appeal to Bhi^ma himself 
(contrary to the oath she herself had extorted from him 
in his youth) to procreate issue on the widows of Vichitra- 
virya by the practice of niyoga, laying equal stress on the 
two motives therefor, namely, (i) the royal legitimist 
motive just alluded to, and (ii) the Vedic-Aryan oblation 
motive : 

^ fmins ii 

Mahabhi. Adi 103. 3. 

The appeal which proved so effective in the case 
ofjaratkiru, the Brahman, fails altogether to deflect this 
Rajanya from his troth (Mahabha. Adi 103.24). But he 
justifies Satyavati’s commendation of his knowledge of 
all the Srutis and the Vedangas (verses 5-6) by suggesting 
that a “ superior ” Brahman should be requisitioned for this 
service by the offer of suitable inducements, citing every 
possible and impossible precedent in support of the proposal. 
In the course of the colloquy, Satyavati is persuaded to 
make a disclosure of her maiden liaison with the sage Para- 
fiara and the resulting procreation of Kr^na-Dvaipiyana 
Vyasa, (the same who has been made putatively responsible 
for the “ Redaction ” of the Vedas, the Purana-Veda in¬ 
clusive, and who is specially put forward in the introductory 
section of the Epic as the person whose seal and sign- 
manual were what imparted authority to the entire Noah’s 
Ark collection of every species of legend and didactics in 
which the Mahabharata in that section is made out be). This 
Dvaipayana sage appears from the accounts to share with 
Va64(ba and Viivamitra, also sages of great Paura^ic 
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celebrity/* fongivity of sucK phenomenal duration that we 
of the present century and of the Kali Yuga find ourselves 
entirely unable to place any credence upon it. 

I personally feel constrained indeed to go much 
beyond. I have to cut out Vyasa altogether from the part 
ascribed to him as author of the saga collection in the first 
place and also as the vicarious perpetuator of the race of 
^antanu in the second. The original Draupadi saga, I 
venture to affirm, knew nothing whatever of this dem tx 
macHna of the Brahmanised Epic who is seen turning up 
in it at all convenient and inconvenient seasons and 
occasions. 

I do not feel at all concerned about the identity of the 
person who was really responsible for the afore-mentioned 
service in the legitimist cause. What concerns me is the 
proneness exhibited by this remarkable Royal House to 
perpetuate the tine by the practice of niyoga ; as also the 
general rather unfavourable attitude of the Brahmans 
towards this practice. They disapproved of it. Bhi^ma, 
otherwise, would not have been made to resort to such an 
immense quantity of very specious argumentation to 
strengthen his proposal. But the condemnation expressed 
by that intrepid utterer of unpleasant truths, ^idupala, 
is absolutely conclusive : 

wrar wtrt ii 

fiWB: uiajmiPM: I 

Mahabha. Sabha 41. 23-24. 

At the time of the composition of the extant Manu 
Samhita, the practice of niyoga arouses so much hostility in 

T • I might add Parafiarffma to tho Uatt 
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the mind of the BrShman author that he actually goes out 
of his way to make Vena, that legendary Brahman eyesore, 
as the King who was responsible for allowing it, along 
with the varxkn^taiikara evil, to come into vogue in a world 
which knew nothing of them previously. 

I do not think that the niyoga ever was a practice 
approved generally by either Aryan or Non-Aryan opinion 
in Indo-Aryan India, whether at the date of the occurence 
of the events of the Draupadl saga or before or after. 
There is no proof of its ever having been any but a casual 
custom followed here and there. It is proved to have 
been a custom of the Royal House of the Kurus. The 
public might not have minded strange customs being 
followed in Royal Houses. They do not do so even to-day. 
But proof that they approved of it generally is distinctly 
wanting. 

it nevertheless unfortunately is the case that any 
practice anywhere observed to have been followed in that 
country, once it was able to find lodgement in some form 
or other of written literature, had a tendency in times which 
were very different from ours to take rank as acKara with 
a possibility of becoming even tadachara. I, for one, can 
never persuade myself that the complete lists of marriage 
and sonship forms that have found their way into the Indo- 
Aryan Smrti literature ever represented practices all 
followed at one place at one time, or at different places 
even at the same time, not to speak of their - being 
universally followed all over the Indo-Aryan country at 
any one time. The correct appraisement of the value of 
these lists, to my mind, would be to regard them as 
museums of curious practices which were got together 
through the enterprise of some rather pruriently-minded 
collector. To regard them all as widely followed customs 
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which' got into disfavour in course of time through a 
growing consciousness of their moral obliquity is to 
misunderstand these compilations altogether. 

I feel bound and constrained to cut out the whole 
Satyavati-Bhisma colloquy and its uncomely issue as 
Brahmanic elaboration more ingenious than artistic. A 
parctice which is disapproved is made to take on a sacred 
ritualistic character and the last trace of doubt and 
misgiving is caused to be removed by the Veda-Vyasa 
counterfeit. Its very perfection as a counterfeit condemns 
it. The person selected does, for a miracle, turn out to be 
just the one who is able to satisfy the opposing points of 
view of both the Dowager and the Regent : for is not 
Vyasa at the same time a very “ superior ” Brahman and 
a “ brother ” too of the deceased ? I only hope that this 
doubly Veda-Vyasa-sanctified counterfeit was never made 
to serve as a precedent in later times. 

The niyoffa system of procuring issue, I am convinced, 
was a by-product of the legitimistic obsession which in 
Indo-Aryan India does not appear to have been confined 
only to the royal type of mind. I am convinced also that 
it could never have been an approved practice amongst 
people who appear from very early times to have been 
acquainted with an equally effective and less morally 
oblique method of affiliation, namely, adoption.^* Niyoga 
could not have been an Aryan practice ; and I can quite 
understand Brahman legislators, faced by instances of 
this practice amongst their Non-Aryan yajamans, making 


7 e Adoption must have been known as a method of legal affiliation 
amongst the Aryans before their dispersal, it is such a widely followed 
practice amongst the Aryan races. The Conversion Vratya^toma itself 
had its root in the adoption motive. How oan niyoga agree with the 
Vratyaotoma mentality P 

A24. 
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their best efforts to confine its mischief within the narrowest 
limits. Departures from normal methods in legend or 
story or even in actual fact in high places have 
unfortunately always needed to be glossed over or palliated. 
But to treat such apologetical literary efforts as though 
they purported to approve or sanction the practice is an 
entirely mistaken proceeding. 

Dhftarastra and Pandu, without doubt, were the issue 
of Htyoga practised on the wives of the deceased King but 
without any special preparatory confabulation of the kind 
outlined in the Epic. It was, let it be admitted, non-Aryan 
practice which had survived. The Brahmans did not 
approve of it, but it was such a well-known practice 
followed as of course when necessity arose in the Royal 
House of Kuru that nobody (least of all the Brahmans 
around the Court) could have had any occasion to reason 
or cogitate about it. The royal House of Kuru had not yet 
been completely varnaaramised. But the Epic was written 
to inculcate up-to-date Brahmanised morals ; and the 
absurd and by no means attractive inventions noticed above 
were the necessary results. 

But the indubitable prevalence of this Non-Aryan 
family custom in the Kuru Royal House furnishes occasion 
for other inventions scarcely less unlovely but even less 
justifiable morally and rationalistically. 

The Epic has it that all the five sons of Pan(ju also 
(the joint husbands to be of the Draupadi of the Saga) 
were of kaetraja procreation. But this time the progenitors 
(not one only but several) are no mere relations or superior 
Brahmans, or both combined, but gods, real Vedic deities, 
and not the minor ones either, but Yama, Vayu, Indra 
and the two A6vi twins (the pair of them) 1 This, coupled 
with the manner in which Pancju is stated to have lost his 
progenitive efficiency (whence arose the necessity for this 
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iqetraja procreation) and to have met his death', is such a 
bare-faced, disfiguring, Brahman-flavoured hodgepodge that 
I see no alternative to rejecting it out of hand, not merely 
because these things never happened (they could not have), 
but as crude concoctions which never were any part of 
the original Saga. 

I can well believe Pandu (who though younger became 
heir to the Royal succession according to law superseding 
his born-blind elder brother, Dhrtarastra) falling so seriously, 
and to all appearance hopelessly, ill that he had to take 
leave of and retire from the toils and responsibilities of the 
Royal office, of his withdrawing accompanied by his still 
sonless wives (Prtha-Kunti and Madri) into a salubrious 
hxW-tapovana for health’s sake ; and then recovering from 
these ailments sufficiently to be the actual father of as many 
as five lusty healthy sons. I can well believe that 
Dhrtarastra meanwhile had entrenched his position as King, 
blind as he was, to such effect, that Pandu found himself 
compelled to prolong his exile until his death ; and that it 
was only after his brother had passed from the land of the 
living that Dhrtarastra felt sufficiently safe to admit Kunti 
and the five boys into his household as dependent relations 
only, I can well believe too that hostility was aroused 
against them in the minds of Dhrtarastra and his sons only 
after Ki^na (who was a brother’s son of Kunti, the 
mother of the three elder boys) had worked them up to 
a realisation of their rights as the lawful heirs of Pandu, 
and that to the point of demanding the whole of their 
patrimony or at least a substantial share of it from the 
Kauravas. I can also believe that '-after the quarrel had 
made some headway, the legitimacy of the Pan^avas came 
to be questioned ; and truly, when you find the widow of a 
person, circumstanced as (when he retired) Pan4u was, 
return home after many years’ absence and present before 
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the world not one but five strapping lads as the issue 
from the loins of her invalided (and now deceased) husband, 
the matter is naturally made the subject of ill-natured 
speculation and comment by persons who have an interest 
in making them. Assuming that this very likely thing is 
what in fact happened, one can understand the reason 
why the authors of the Epic (whose partiality for the 
Pandavas and their cause is open and undisguised) should 
avoid all allusion to it, and at the same time pro ahundanti 
cautela seek to cover up the traces by some acceptable 
theory of k^etraja procreation. The most natural to suggest 
would have been, of course, to assign the credit of actual 
fatherhood to some superior fei denizen of the tapovana to 
which Pandu had retired, seeing that the Epic had made him, 
by way of preparing'the ground, hold long confabulations 
with the holy men concerning ways and means for procuring 
children whom he could claim as his own without taking 
physical responsibility for the proceeding. But neither 
law nor propriety would sanction the vicarious procreation 
by even a superior Brahman of five hefty sons in succession, 
each competent to do all that is required of a son. This 
I conceive to have been the real origin of the cock-and- 
bull story that figures in the Epic of gods, real gods, 
being made by mantras, derived (only those gods knew 
how) from a holy Brahman again, to come down and per¬ 
form this obliging service for Pandu. 

On the other hand, so transparently chaste and steely 
austere Kunti’s deportment and demeanour throughout 
the course of the Epic narrative appear to be, that I for one 
shall be sooner prepared to believe that she, Kunti, never 
e:^isted than that Kar^a was the issue of her maiden amours 
with any creature however high-placed (let him even be 
the Sun-god) or that her other sons and Madri’s twins 
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(whom she cherished and brought up with even greater 
care and motherly solicitude than she found necessary to 
spend on her own children) were not Pandu’s sons in fact 
as well as in law. 

For all the above reasons, I feel constrained to exclude 
as a purely Brahman-made accretion the whole episode of 
Pancju’s meeting his death in the manner stated, of the 
conveyance in state of his corpse to the capital and of the 
obsequial ceremonies on it being performed there. Of 
Madri’s entering the funeral pyre of her husband, I cannot 
but be profoundly sceptical, seeing that not one of the 
widows left by the multitude who fell in the Great War is 
seen to have followed this excellent practice. Their 
necessity was undoubtedly greater than Madri’s could 
have been. The privilege of self-immolation is no doubt 
accorded to the innumerable wives of Vasudeva. But the 
number of Vasudeva’s wives (16,000) is such a plain 
Vaisnavite fabrication that all extravagant statements 
concerning these wives again may be safely relegated to 
the same category. From the evidence furnished by the 
Epic itself, I am unable to conclude that at the date of the 
Saga widow-burning had come into public favour to any 
extent, if it all. It seems to me that the Brahman poet, 
having needlessly involved Madri in responsibility for 
Pandu’s death, felt constrained to provide further for her 
offering to atone for it by immolating herself on the burning 
pyre of a husband whom, I verily suspect, she had in fact 
predeceased. The reason for this suspicion is the great 
tenderness Kunt! is throughout seen lavishing on her 
step-sons. She must have got them all to herself when 
they were still very young, to be able to do so as she does. 
The tenderness she is seen constantly exhibiting towards 
them cannot be accounted for by any mere sense of duty 
undertaken or obligation incurred, by anything in other 
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words less compelling than her having acted as their Ae 
facto mother from their very infancy. It would be wrong 
to be more specific, but Madri’s death at childbirth itself is, 
in the circumstances, by no means an unlikely supposition. 

I meant no disparagement to Ki^na’s character when 
1 presumed that he it was who incited the Pao<}avas’ 
designs upon the Royal throne of the Kurus. It would 
have been entirely contrary to his nature to have suffered 
such fine fighting material as the Pandava brothers appeared 
to be (relations by blood too of the great race of V^nis) 
to live and die as poor relations of the rabble crew of 
Dhf'tarastra’s numerous children. And if behind this 
action he had been nursing schemes of annexing the Kuru 
forces led by his cousins to those of the Vrsnis for offering 
resistance to the super-powerful Jarasandha, I cannot see 
that he was contemplating anything which would deserve 
condemnation as un-K^atriya-Uko or immoral from any point 
of view of sane and just politics. Kpsna-Madhava, I feel 
entirely convinced, was not the kind of person who as a 
boy would, in his school, have been awarded the prize 
for conduct such as pedants and pedagogues approve. He 
would, I feel, have despised the very suggestion of it. 
And 1 should say further that the training in Upani^ad Yoga 
which he is proved to have received from the Angirasa 
Ghora (Chhandogya Up. Ill 17) would truly have gone in 
vain had he failed to do what I am supposing he did. 
Sufficient reasons have, I hope, been adduced in the previ¬ 
ous paragraphs to account for the expulsion or exile of 
the Pi^davas with their mother from Hastinipur and the 
intense animosity which accompanied it. It was this 
animosity, provoked no doubt by their own conduct, which 
must have been responsible for the elaborate and very 
nearly successful holocaust which was prepared for them 
in the Jatugirha by their resourceful cousins, with the 
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connivance of DhftarS^tra himself and the cunning 
assistance of the Yavana engineer and artihcer, Purochana. 
The Pandavas just managed to get away from the 
trap through the friendly offices of Bidura who had 
scented michief, despite the close secrecy in which the 
Dhartarastras had shrouded their scheme. The childhood’s 
quarrels between the Kauravas and the five Pandavas as 
recounted in the Epic bear^ such abundant marks of 
Brahmanic poetical decoration that 1 must give up the 
attempt to isolate the genuine saga-stuff from it. The 
Jatugfha scheme and the escape thereform into Pafichala 
of the Pandavas with their mother must, however, have 
been real survivals of the original Saga. 

But before I pass on to the next event in point of 
time, I must deal with the part Drona is said to have played 
in the childhood life of the Kauravas and the Pandavas 
and with Drona himself as he has been delineated in 
the Epic. 

Before the Pandavas with their mother had parted 
from Hastinapur and directed their steps towards Pafichala 
for asylum, the Pandavas and the Kaurava youngsters had 
according to the Epic allowed themselves to be used by 
their Brahman preceptor in the arts and sciences (chiefly 
in the science of war), this same Drona, as instruments for 
causing signal humiliation to Drupada, the King of Pafichala, 
and making the latter eat humble pie to Drona. (Dro^a is 
stated in the Epic to have been Drupada’s childhood’s friend 
and companion whom he Drupada had, in the arrogance 
of his mature Royal state, sent away when Drona later 
came to him as a suppliant for employment, as though he 
Drupada had never even known Drona). As the price of 
the peace’which he was compelled to sue for from Droi^a, 
he had been made to part with the northern half of his 
Kingdom in favour of the Bishma?. Wonderful indeed 
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was this BrShman ! Wonderful his birth ! He takes his 
unparallelled knowledge of the science of war as a gift 
from Paradurama himself, the famous warrior Brahma^ 
who lives and re-lives as often and as long as VaiSii^fha, 
Visvamitra and Vyasa, and must be as mythical a Pauranic 
Brahman-made bundle of exaggerations as any of these 
others. Equally wonderful is the origin of the family in 
which he marries, and amazing beyond belief too the son he 
begets on his wife Krpi, the celebrated (and absurd) 
Asvatthama 1 By easy gradations he passes from a saint’s 
miraculously born son to the childhood’s companion of 
a King, a beggar who begs even into his masterly know¬ 
ledge of the science by ‘which he is to make his living 
and later rise to fame and even to a Kingdom, an incensed 
and insulted Brahman with a grievance, a preceptor to 
the sons of a great Royal House, a General, a Victor, 
a King 1 Am 1 wrong in affirming that he is a pure 
Brahmanic fabrication foisted on the original Saga which 
knew nothing of him or his preposterous son, Afivatthama ? 

One fiction breeds a dozen others. The dressed-up 
defeat and humiliation of Drupada at the hands of his 
Brahman adversary makes it a poetical necessity, on the 
part of the Brahman author, to provide that Drupada in his 
turn should get (as a gift from Brahmans, of course) a son 
who will square his accounts for him with Drona, and a 
daughter destined in a parallel manner to bring death and 
destruction upon the House of Drona’s Kaurava allies. 
But to allow these children to be begotten on the body of 
Drupada’s chaste consort would have so unduly delayed 
the scheme of revenge (Drona was getting on in years and 
the Pan^avas had already attained marriageable age), 
that the miracle-working Brahmans cause them to come 
out of the materials of the very yajlia through the magic 
efficacy of which all this was to be accomplished, .So are 
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born (Sata>Magadha fashion) Dhrstadyumna, the son, fully 
armed and accoutred for the act of revenge ; and Krsna- 
Draupadi (she of the Saga) in the full glory of beauteous 
maidenhood.^ ^ 

The Pandavas, it will be remembered, were Kauravas 
and had taken as active a part (Arjuna’s, according to the 
Epic, was the most determinative) as their cousins in the 
transaction which gave occasion for the special creation 
of these instruments of revenge. It is none the less the 
report that had got about of the advent into the family 
of the King of Pafichala of this fire-brand of a girl who 
was to deal out death and destruction to the House of Kuru 
that, according to the Epic, attract them to the Kingdom of 
Drupada, so that (wise young fellows) they might not be 
forestalled by others in securing her by the same coup as 
both ally and wife ! Not one single item amongst those 
just detailed, I presume, could possibly have been a part 
of the original Saga 

The plain fact appears to have been that at this 
period the two royal Houses of Kuru and Pafichala had 

7 T Having felt compelled to obliterate Drona from the Saga, I do 
not see any reason for keeping in it this yajna-hovn son of Drupada, who 
is only less preposterous than Drona’s son AsvatthSma. In the original 
Saga Drupada presumably had no issue other than Draupadi (normally 
born) and the hermaphrodite Sikhandi, which would be a eufficient 
reason in itself for Drupada making so much of Draupadi and staking 
everything in her cause. Polyandry being assumed to have been a custom 
of the House of Drupada, had this sonlessness, 1 wonder, anything to do 
with the five-husband marriage, the Pandavas at the time having still a 
kingdom to win by their efforts P Was the amalgamation of the two 
houses of Kuru and P^chala into one Royal House after the death of 
Drupada one of the objects the parties had in view when they came to 
form this extraordinary marriage alliance ? The truth about it appears 
to have been completely overlaid by fiction. But the five-husband 
marriage itself must in any case have been both a faot and an integral 
part of the original Saga, 

A25. 
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been at variance without requiring a Dro^a to set them 
by the ears. The sympathies of the Vrsni-Yadavas were 
divided, Duryodhana having been Baiadeva’s favourite and 
his pupil in the science of wielding the club (), and 
DvSravati was many many days’ journey off from 
Varanabata. To be safe from enemies as resourceful and 
unscrupulous as the Kauravas had proved themselves to be, 
to Pahchala they must direct their course. The King of 
Paiichala would be sure to afford them the asylum they 
so sorely and immediately needed. 

Before they reach their destination however, Bhima, 
the one amongst the Pandavas who appears to retain 
ungarbled most of his original Saga traits of character, 
has a brief love affair with an utterly low-grade Non-Aryan 
woman, Hidimba (poor faithful daughter of the soil), whom 
the Brahman author of the Epic, in the excess of his class- 
prejudice, is unable to describe otherwise than as a Raksasi 1 
There never were man-eating Raksasas in India even in 
pre-historic times, any more than there were the Gandbarvas 
and Yak^as. Whether these belonged to the original non- 
Brahman Saga and were taken over as found by the 
Brahmans or were figments of the Brahman imagination 
imposed upon it, is impossible to say with certainty. But 
inasmuch as the Raksasas, besides affecting human flesh, 
are specially spoken of in the Ramayana as well as in the 
Mahabharata as haters par excellence of Brahmans and 
enemies of yajlias, the presumption certainly arises that 
this Rak^asa bugbear was the creation of the sacerdotal 
Brahmanic brain. Hidimba, the brother of this woman, and 
Baka, another of the same fraternity, both of whom Bhima 
sends to the other world, might have figured in some not 
very favourable light in the Saga, but not in any case as 
eaters of human flesh. Such is the Brahman author’s 
prejudice against the people of Hidimba’s tribe, whoever 
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they might have been (Bhima had no such prejudice in any 
event, nor very keenly either had his brothers), that even 
the great warrior son of the union, Ghatotkacha, who lays 
down his life in the Pandava cause on the plains of 
Kuruksetra, it is pretended, had to have his death contrived 
at the hands of Karna, in the manner it took place, by 
Krana himself, because forsooth Krsna knew this Raksasa 
to be Brahmanadveain, yajHadvesin and dharmatya loptd, 
K^na being even made to say that had he not been thus 
conveniently taken out of his hands by Karna he, Krsna, 
would have had to kill him with his own hands (Mahabha. 
Drona 178-179). 

I find so many and varied Brahmanic fabrications to 
jettison from the Adiparva that in order only to keep my 
Draupadi-Purana within readable compass, I must pass 
over a great many of them without any notice whatever. 

But before I pass on to the next selected topic, viz, 
the “Svayamvara” of Draupadi, 1 take the liberty of offering 
to the reader an absolutely sure test which will help him 
to perform this operation himself, though only in the very 
worst cases. The test is : When any part of the narrative 
is found to be totally lacking in verisimilitude, and is at 
the same time seen to imply extravagant glorification of 
the Brahman, specially if this be at the expense of some 
other class, and, even more so if it involves the humiliation 
of that class, then he may have the rechauffe patented as 
sixteen annas Brahman-made. The Drona-Drupada episode 
exhibits all these characteristics. So does in a measure the 
Baka episode just alluded to. 

Now, what is one to make of the famous “ Svayam¬ 
vara ” of Draupadi ? 

The incontestable fact of Draupadi’s marriage with 
all the five Pa 9 <java brothers leaves me no alternative to 
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cutting it out altogether as a Brahmanic fabrication, 
however much to its credit it may be as a poetical 
composition. 

I am by no means casting doubts upon the svayamvara 
as an institution of wide prevalence amongst Indo-Aryan 
Rajanyas of the East as well as of the West. Whether 
it was originally indigenous in the West and later passed 
into the East or vice versa may be an interesting point for 
inquiry. It does strike me as being far too savage a 
ceremony for the Upanisad Rajanyas of the Atharvanic 
Vratya land, whereas in Aryan India, it would furnish 
just one of those occasions for the Ksatriyas from the 
scattered visas to meet and kill their superfluous time over 
disputations, bickerings, even blood-lettings, incidentally 
effecting exchanges of thoughts, practices, opinions and 
prejudices in one of the several ways which, I have 
supposed, had contributed to impress the civilization of the 
mutually independent via units with a more of less uniform 
stamp. But truce be to all such speculations, since I am 
unable to persuade myself that the “ Svayamvara ” in 
question ever in fact happened. 

I cannot but believe that Draupadi’s marriage with 
the Pandavas was arranged, without advertisement (at least 
of the kind which is implied in a svayamvara ceremony) by 
private treaty, Kr?ija-Madhava taking a leading, and perhaps 
the determinative, part in the negotiations. It was a 
deliberately planned out political marriage. Every other 
consideration was subordinated to the one and only object 
of the marriage, namely, the alignment of the Kurus, the 
Pafichalas and the V^^is on one side in the struggle that 
was being waged against Jarlsandha. The Svayamvara 
episode is very fine poetry and deserves for ever to live 
as such. But it could not have been a fact, or in the 
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original Saga. One has to read it in the light of what I 
am going to say now about the marriage itself to be 
convinced of the soundness of this conjecture. 

What tremendous mental exercise has it not cost the 
Brahman authors of the Epic to acclimatise this highly 
incongruous Non-Aryanish compound marriage in their 
chaste varna-akrama literature and still without the hoped- 
for success ? 

What could indeed be more puerile than to seek to 
account for this marriage (i) by the necessity which existed 
of seeing to it that even a casually dropped remark of 
that “living flame” of a woman ( ), Kunti 

(who imagining that her son had brought in food to eat 
and not a live girl to marry had advised them to divide the 
same up amongst themselves), was literally fulfilled 1 
(ii) by the apprehension which had to be eliminated that 
over such a prize girl the Plndavas might fall out amongst 
themselves in the way Sunda and Upasunda, the Daityas, 
did over Tilottama in the legend ; and by a third reason 
adduced by the author of the Markandeya Purana (whom 
these specious justifications failed to satisfy as they fail to 
satisfy everyone else), one again which is far too egre- 
geously silly even for reproduction ? 

The fact is that the Brahman author of this part of 
the Epic found himself up against a stubborn piece of the 
original Saga narrative which had become traditionally so 
fixed and notorious that it did not admit of exclusion or 
erasure, against a fact (in other words) which he could 
neither ignore, explain away nor satisfactorily account 
for. 

Why not then admit at once that the marriage had 
to be concluded in the way it was, against the wishes it 
might be of the Pai;(;}ava8 themselves, but in accordance 
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possibly with the dictation of Drupada and his kin, because 
at that time at any rate the marriage was in accordance 
with the custom of his House, and a group-marriage 
provided a better guarantee for the success of his plans ? 
Pafichala bordered on the Hills and it is not at all unlikely 
that the throne was at that time in the occupation of an 
invading dynasty whose hostility for the time being to the 
Kurus (with whom at other times the Pafichalas are seen 
almost invariably to hang together, so far as the rest of 
the Indo-Aryan literature is able to testify) might well have 
been due to this very circumstance. All the Mahabhirata 
account of Drupada hesitating, demurring to, arguing 
and finally yeilding is, more likely than not, just faked. 
The only veracious part of it is the evidence it furnishes of 
Kf^na being all there, upon this occasion of the marriage. 
It is not unlikely that Kr^na on learning of the Pandavas’ 
flight came post-haste to Drupada’s Court knowing full 
well that, if alive, the Pancjavas would be bound to seek 
asylum with Drupada ; and it was he who, for political 
reasons, brought about this unusual marriage. If there be 
one feature of Krsna’s character which the Mahabharata 
account of his doings conclusively brings out it is his total 
freedom from contemporary or indeed any kind of prejudice, 
and his equally wonderful capacity for bearing down the 
prejudices of others, should these happen to stand 
in his way. For amorality of Napoleonic proportions 
in the Indian Story, one need not look beyond Kj^na. He 
was a “ multti puru§a ” indeed in that, if in no other, 
sense. He would be just the person to persuade the 
Pao(}avas to strike up this match even against their own 
sentiments. But although at the time the Mahabharata 
came to be written, Kuru-Pafichala, according to a statement 
put in Karla’s mouth, was a country where the most 
approved Aryan practices were observed, at the iiate 
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at any rate of the events of the Saga, it might have been 
and apparently was a good deal behind this stage, con¬ 
sidering the proneness for resorting to niyoga found in the 
former principality and the five-husband marriage which 
admittedly took place in the latter in the teeth of all hattric 
precedents. At that date, it is quite possible, these de¬ 
partures from the strict Aryan mores had not come to be 
viewed in these stilt Vratya-flavoured lands with that 
aversion which under Brahmanic schooling came in course 
of time to be general all over Aryavarta. 

I can easily forgive the Brahman poet for the 
interpolation of the fine Svayamvara episode. To have 
a live heroine in hand of such superb proportions, physically 
and morally, and to have given her away in a marriage 
in the hole and corner manner I have suggested even if 
that was what in fact happened, would have been a serious 
breach of poetical propriety. And if the real fact had to 
be suppressed in the interest of the laws of poetry, these 
laws did certainly also authorise the interpolation of a 
properly constructed svayamvara. And that is all there is 
to be said about it in the present context. 

If, as I have supposed, the marriage of the Pandavas 
with Draupadi was brought about through the active 
mediation of Krena-Madhava, it was not the only political 
marriage this astute politician arranged to attain the end 
he had in view. Anticipating opposition from his own 
people, he later connived at the run-away match Arjuna 
made with his sister Subhadra whom Arjuna takes with him 
to Indraprastha after his regular wedding and presents to 
the mistress of the house, Draupadi, garbed as a gopalika, in 
which apt impersonation she looks even more bewitching 
than in her usual habiliments of a daughter of the nobility. 
[Whenever in the Mahabhirata I strike against anything 
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which speaks or smacks of Kpjna or has any visible or 
tangible connection with him that has a natural appearance 
(the tale of his 16,000 wives and all that is said about that 
multitude whether individually or in gross are so far removed 
from the natural that I reject them altogether as unreliable 
data for any kind of rational conclusion, positive or 
negative) except when it appears to be designed to give 
him the character of a divinity and to glorify him as such 
(a point to which I shall return) I seem to feel the touch of 
rock-bottom history. Subhadra indeed is more thoroughly 
and completely saga material than even Draupadi upon 
whose picture, as we have seen, the Brahman poet has 
not been altogether sparing in his Brahmanising and 
artistic experimentations. But I have been anticipating 
matters to some extent. The Arjuna-Subhadra marriage 
did not take place till after the return of the Pandavas 
with Draupadi, after they had concluded their marriage 
alliance with the King of Pafichala, an alliance which the 
Kauravas found it politic not to disregard altogether. 
They were persuaded to divide their patrimony as a 
measure of compromise with foes whom they were 
convinced they could not now crush. Yudhis^hira 
with his brothers and others establish themselves at 
Indraprastha, and it is here that Arjuna brings for presenta¬ 
tion to Draupadi his Gopalika bride, Subhadra. But 
however much might all these events have caused content¬ 
ment in the minds of the disinherited, they clearly did not 
satisfy the Kauravas. These could not also have satisfied 
Ki^a. 

And Yudhi^^hira too had his weaknesses. After getting 
into a Kingdom at the price of so much trouble and tri¬ 
bulation, should he not hold a Rajasuya yajila ? After all, he 
had not succeeded to Pan^u’s throne ; that and everything 
appertaining to it had been retained by the DhSrtara^tras. 
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He was really founding a new Pandava House but even 
so only as a cadet of the parent Kuru House, If he 
could only have himself consecrated and annointed as a 
King in the presence of all the Rajanyas within hail (the 
Dhartarastras included), it might mean a definite step 
forward towards legitimising his sovereignty by divine 
and human sanction, in the eyes of the world. He 
cogitated over it in the true Eastern Rajanya spirit ; 
and finally consulted Krsna. And Krsna’s advice was 
just what in the circumstances might have been anticipated 
it would be by any one watchig from outside the game of 
politics Krsna was engaged in playing (and had to, for 
all he was worth, for sheer self-preservation). 

It was futile, he pointed out, to hold a Rajasuya to 
which all Kings were to be invited so long as eighty-six 
out of the hundred they knew were lying in durance vile 
in Jarasandha’s capital. It is he, Jarasandha, who will 
soon be celebrating his Rajasuya with these very Kings 
for sacrificial offerings ! Who was there in the land of 
the Aryas to resist his might in battle ? Those of the 
Vr§ni-Yadavas even, whom he has still failed to subdue 
or win over to his side, are really fugitives from him 
to the sea-coast in far-away Dvaravati. The Rajasuya idea 
was certainly the idlest of idle dreams so long as jarasandha 
stood overshadowing the Aryan world.^' 


7 * The Rajasuya of the PurSnas is no longer merely the normal 
conseoration ceremony which is to be observed at the coronation of ever/ 
King. From the nitya ceremony of the Mantras and Brabmanaa, ii 
has oome to be regarded as an extraordinary naimittika royal oeremonj, 
depriving the A^vamedha of that character and relegating the latter 
to a quite secondary position. This displacement of the Asvamedha by 
the Rajasuya was aided by the later Brahmana literature making the 
Yajapeya, with its imperial significance, a ceremony inadmissible for 
performance after the RSjasuya, and by the invention also of the 

A26. 
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Jarasandha, it appears, was not only subduing the 
other Kings, he was, contrary to prevailing Indo-Aryan 
political practice and understanding, annexing their 
kingdoms to his own, which indeed was the reason for 
his keeping so many Kings in his capital city as captives.’f® 
^isupala and the other so-called allies of his appear from 
the accounts to have been his satraps or generals or 
other similar mandatories rather than feudal vassals or 
tributaries. The hatred and fear inspired by this unpre¬ 
cedented policy of annexation, pursued as it moreover 
appears to have been with ruthless determination for years 
on end, would naturally give currency to stories (unquestion¬ 
ably false) of his cruel disposition, of the plans which 


Mahabhiseka ceremony, Ahe connection of which with the Raj isuya I have 
commented on in another note (Note 29, p 63 tupra). All this went 
hand in hand with the progress of imperialistic ideas which the parcelling 
ont of the land into too many warring principalities was in itself bound 
to foster in all thoughtful minds (cf. Italy in Dante and Da Vinci's 
times). In Pauranic times, it is clearly a ceremony to bo performed by a 
Kin^ who aspires lo bo regarded by his follow Kings as Raja-chakravartin. 
Its performance, then, naturally rouses jealousies and rivalries, as 
Yudhi^thira found to his cost. Rama of KosUa, the hero of the 
Ramayana, actually desisted from performing it, and performed the 
Asvamedha instead, being counselled in that sense by the sage Bharata. 
Thus an ordinary Royal coronation ceremony came in course of time to 
be transformed into an imperial ono. The VayuParSna would even 
have it that Prthu himself was consecrated at his Rajasuya by 
(Kings), Ch. 70. 21. (The verso occurs rather casually, and does not 
really fit into the context in which it is found). See in this connection 
Eggeling, Satap. Br. Part III, S. B. E. XLI, pp. xxiv etc. 

7 9 The Nlti-fiastra rules counselled the conqueror to reduce the 
conquered to vassalage. But Jarfisandha was by policy an annexationist. 
What could he do with the Kings whose territories he had annexed 
but keep them interned in his capital. The rumour that Jarasandha 
kept them for purposes of sacrifice (a rumour which even Kr?na believed 
in) mast have been false, for Jarasandha Is described elsewhere as in 
every other respect a virtuous ^cKara-ahiding King. 
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he had matured of offering his prisoners as victims 
at a great thanksgiving sacrifice to be held for victories 
won, and other like canards which made him pass 
into oral tradition for a veritable ogre, an impression 
which is entirely contradicted by even a superficial 
examination of what written records we find of him in the 
Puranas. 

However that might be, the end of it all was an 
adventure of daring combined with guile in which Krsna 
himself and two of the Pandavas are shown as taking 
part; and by it they are able to compass Jarasandha’s 
death in the heart of his capital city of Giribraja itself, 
without resort to armed force which Krsna had already 
admitted would be of no avail against him. By this act 
is removed from Krana’s field of operation the only equal 
adversary who was there to oppose and possibly frustrate 
his political aims. It is Jarasandha’s chivalry, coupled 
with Krsna’s disregard of it, which enables this unexpected 
result to be so easily achieved. The account we read in 
the Epics of the concluding acts of his life so far from 
making Jarasandha out as an ogre or monster presents 
him in the most favourable light. The description of the 
entry of the three adventurers into Giribraja is fraught 
with local colouring and otherwise possesses verisimilitude 
in a marked degree. Giribraja is a “ city of chaityas ” 
and “ the flourishing abode of a contented populace of 
all the four varnas The whole ensemble points to a 
more advanced stale of civilization and culture than was to 
be found in the lands which the three adventurers had left 
behind them. I have cited Krsna’s description of the 
country of Magadha in another context and need not 
repeat it here. There is in all these descriptions of 
Jarasandha and his country just that suggestion of envious 
regard which shows that the superiority of this land in 
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point of civilization and culture over the rest of Northern 
India and the superior capacity for governance of its 
Kings were not open to question. These descriptions 
point unmistakeably, in prospect, to the Magadha of 
Chandragupta Maurya of future days, which in itself I 
take to be corroborative of the historicity of the Jarasandha 
of the Mahabharata and HarivaipSa story. Chandragupta, 
it is clear, did not have to take lessons in imperial 
governance from any Persianised Hellenistic King. Indo- 
Aryan Imperialism belonged to the soil of Magadha, was 
indigenous to it, and is racy of it in every account left 
in contemporary literature. 

The coup having succeed beyond expectation, the 
captive kings were immediately liberated. The Rajasuya 
ceremony was held,-much to the chagrin and inwardly-felt 
humiliation on the part of Duryodhana and his party, whilst 
^idupala by his outspokenness and mad hatred for Krsna 
(it seems both he and Krana were affecting the state and 
the equipments of “ Vasudeva ”, an avatara whose advent 
about this time had been both predicted and believed in) 
queered the ceremony itself for Yudhisthira and his brothers. 
In the result it ended by creating considerable jealousy 
and ill-feeling towards the Pandava-Krsna alliance, and the 
Kauravas took full advantage of it to undermine the 
prestige and power of the Pandavas and to consolidate 
their own position. Still it would have been necessary 
for them to have abided for a time before faking decisive 
action, if only Yudhisthira had not allowed himself to be 
lured info a trap and caught within its meshes, with wife, 
brothers and everythying he held and possessed, a situation 
which any but a confirmed gambler like himself could 
have easily foreseen and avoided. But it is to this vice 
and folly of his, again, that we owe one of the finest 
dramatic situations that could be conceived in the brains 
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of a poet. 1 cannot resist the conclusion that this situation 
happened in fact, and the poet did not have to dream 
inspired dreams for its conception. The whole description 
of the truly great “ Vastraharana ” episode as recounted 
in the Mahabharata (with one important qualification to 
be specified) must be made up substantially of genuine 
saga material in any event (whether true in every particular 
to fact or not), poetic embellishments and all. 

The Pandavas are ceremonially invited to Hastinapur 
where Yudhisthira is challenged and inveigled into playing 
a game of dice with the disreputable reprobate and toady, 
Saubala Sakuni, at which game, he successively stakes his 
possessions, his brothers, himself and finally his wife, and 
loses on every single throw of the dice ! The younger 
Pandavas grind their palms and gnash their teeth in impotent 
fury, whilst the basest of the Dhartarasfcras give themselves 
up to indecent jubilation ! 

Into the seraglio is now sent Duryodhana’s emissary 
and he communicates to Draupadi the fateful issue of the 
game as well as the command to her, of her and her 
husbands’ new masters, to come to the Assembly Hall and 
await her new Lords’ pleasures there. 

The dark-featured maiden with blue-black locks, who 
even as a bride had the mein and deportment of a goddess 
born, is now a queen-regnant. But the news is so 
appallingly trivial, albeit tragic, that for one brief moment 
she does not believe her ears. Collecting herself imme¬ 
diately however she demands to know who it was that 
was staked first, herself or her Lord, the King. “Go back 
and find this out from the gamester 1 ” But Duryodhana 
is too impatient for parleys and has her dragged by the 
hair, in circumstances of unspeakable ignominy and shame, 
before the seated senators by that vilest of the Dhartara^tras, 
Dus-6asana. Angry but undismayed, a lioness at bay, 
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she faces them about, and demands of them the law. She 
adjures the senators to declare what dominium Yudhifthira 
had over her, after he had staked himself and lost ? 

Whilst the oldest senators, aghast at the indecency 
of the whole proceeding, sat dumb-founded before the 
riddle which confronted them, up rose Vikarna, a preux 
chevalier''^ if ever there was one, for all that he was a 
Dhartarastra. Deriding the Elders with their inexplicable 
reticence over a question which he should have thought 
presented no difficulty, he proclaimed his clear and 
unhesitating personal conviction (in which truly he was 
some thousands of years in advance of his times) that 
Yudhisthira drunk as he was with the lust of gambling 
could by no means be regarded a free agent. Besides, how 
could he alone stake Draupadi when his brothers could 
clearly claim covdominiim with him, and that too when he 
no longer was lord and master of himself ? The Princess 
tans penr el sans reproche ) was in his opinion 

free, as free, that is to say, as when the game began, and 
must be allowed to go free ! 

A straight and powerful speech which rings true 
even to this day, the effect of which Duryodhana by 
cruelly conceived astuteness sought however to turn by 
beseeching the Princess to refer her difficulties to 
Yudhi§thira’s own self, “that paragon of virtue who had 
never been known to deviate from dharma 1” 

Meanwhile sense has begun stirring in the depths of 
Dhftarastra’s slow-moving brain. Rebuking his eldest son 


is all that hh mother Gandharl is able, in her 
supreme sorrow, to say of him when she is led to view the remains 
of her dead sons and others in the abandoned battlefield. So he is, 
eren to this day. 
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for his infamous proceedings, in that he had thereby heaped 
(as DraupadI had pointed out) indignity not only on 
herself and the Pandavas but had irretrievably besmirched 
the honour and prestige of the Royal House of the Kurus, 
“Child 1” he says, “foremost and best of all the brides 
of my House 1 take thou from me whatever boon thou 
desirest, for there .be none that I can deny thee”. 
“If so be thy will my Lord”, quickly responds the 
Princess, “then.grant thou Yudhisthira his freedom ; for 
hard it will be for his son to be known to the world 
as dasa-putra”. “So be it”, rejoins Dhrtarastra, but 
glad shall I be to give thee still another boon ; 
do thou but ask for it, foremost and best of all the brides of 
my House !” “Then grant. Lord, freedom to the brothers 
of Yudhisthira.” A third boon, offered in the same manner, 
is declined with such supreme dignity and grace that 
unwilling admiration is extorted from even the lips of her 
most foully scurrilous and malevolent enemy, Karna. 

“ Never before in legend or story of fair women of 
yore ”, Karna declared, “ had been heard the like of what 
we have seen acliieved by Krsna to-day ! Truly has she 
proved herself the vessel whereby the Pandavas have gotten 
over the most perilous of floods that has ever confronted 
the paths of men ”! 

A true estimate and just! From out of the profoun- 
dest depths of anguish and of shame, she rises through 
the might of her personality alone, triumphant, exalted 
and resplendent! 

It is remarkable how the appreciation of that perso¬ 
nality initiated by lips the most chivalrous, passes on to 
and swells on lips that were less complaisant, breaking 
forth finally in a paean of superlative praise upon lips 
which were the most venomous 1 This, the contagion of 
virtue, progressively spreading and finally sweeping off 
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his feet even the most vicious, was the real miracle, not 
the indefinitely-stretching out and never-to-be-ending single 
piece of cloth (the eka-baHra which was all the drapery 
Draupadi wore), a myth for which not Kf§na but the 
Brahman-Vaignava poet is to be held (reprehensibly)'* 
responsible. 

The ascendancy which Draupadi won in the Assembly 
Hall on that memorable day she retained unabated all her 
life. 

But, for the present, the Pandavas’ sun has set, and 
they retire into long-drawn exile to atone for Yudhisthira’s 
folly. Krana’s diplomacy suffers corresponding eclipse. 
Duryodhana no longer bides his time, but makes full use 
of his opportunities to consolidate his position by good 
government within and by generous dealings with allies 
and friends without. 

1 pass on at once to the Virata Parva. For rapidity 
of movement and sustained dramatic interest, no Parva 
can compare with the Virata Parva. But all this gain 
in poetic quality is at the expense of historicity, if that 
is what one has been looking for.*® But beyond the 
coruscating poetry one does nevertheless get the feel of 
fact and not only of saga material. The JjMta^vaaa is 
not wholly poetical myth, though how much of it is fact 
and how much pure poetry, it may be difficult to determine. 

11 I mean, in an artistic sense. Striking right against it, where 
it occurs, is a miEcrable experience to most readers, as I have been assured 
by many. But, of coarse, all readers have not the same tastes. 

• a I have much the same complaint to make against the Virajf% 
Parva as certain fox-hunting members of the English gentry are said to 
have had against the "stinking violets” which threw their dogs off the 
“scent” of the quarry 1 The Parva is much too over-laid altogether with 
poetry to serve the purposes of the history-hunter* 
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Inconsequential King Virlta, the timid stripling prince 
Uttara, poor-spirited Queen Sude^na, Abhimanyu’s girl- 
bride Uttara, must have all figured in the original Saga, 
and in it drawn presumably from life, so real and human 
they all appear to be. The Pandavas of course were playing 
parts, none playing to such perfection as did Yudhisthira 
in his personation of Kanka Vaiyaghrapadya. But the 
dominating personality round which nevertheless turns 
this contracted little wonder-world of the King of the 
Matsyas (the very cenapati of which, Ktchaka, a brother 
of the Queen and by caste a Suta, is a half-witted 
mountebank) is still the Queen who (as Sairindhri) elects 
to play the part of a lady-in-waiting to a Queen I 

In the Udyoga Parva, even Bhimasena for once is 
found talking of peace and compromise. If the horrible 
oath to drink Dus-sasana’s blood and the drinking of it did 
really form parts of the original Saga (they are in the 
Mahabharata), this talk of compromise must indeed be 
a very bad misfit. But a Saga has the right to be 
inconsistent. I think on the whole however that this talk 
is Brahman didactics, misplaced in the mouth of Bhima. 
Bhimasena, If he did drink Dus-6asana’s blood, thereby 
proved himself more of a cannibal than the Brahmani authors 
of the Mahabharata have succeeded in proving Bhlma’s 
lowgrade .relations by marriage (or cohabitation), Hidimba 
and Hidimba, to have been. Per contra the two women, 
Prtha (Kunti) and Draupadi prove true to themselves, alert 
and unflinching as ever, shattering by their timely interven¬ 
tion the fine-spun skeins of diplomacy and guile which 
were being woven whilst every preparation was on foot 
for coming to death-grips. I cannot however persuade 
myself that the Veni-sainhara episode was any part of the 
original Saga. Draupadi, for all the grandeur of her 
personality, is no Kriemhild by tenqierament or training. 
A27. 
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But if this too is shown to have been a part of the original 
Saga I would not quarrel with it. The Venl-samhara oath 
like the blood-drinking one has a distinctly saga-ic flavour. 

Came the long-drawn carnage on the plains of 
Kuruk§etra wherein the victory finally won by the Pandavas 
proves even less grateful than defeat would have been, 
followed on its wake by the self-exterminating internecine 
feud which broke up and literally destroyed the Yadava 
confederacy, before Krsna’s own eyes, in grief for which 
he ended a life of unexampled faith in the efficacy of Work 
directed and controlled by Intellect (Karma with JfianaJ in 
disillusionment as profound as was that of the Pandavas 
after victory. 

The consequence to Indo-Aryan chivalry of the 
complete denudation of its fighting force which followed 
upon these self-exterminating fraternal feuds was seen in 
the deplorable capture upon the highway of the women¬ 
folk of Krsna’s household whom Arjuna was escorting to 
Hastinapur, by Abhira brigands. 

One of the main objects of Krsna’s diplomacy was, 
as I have previously hinted, to mitigate and overcome the 
feudal arrogance and aversion to discipline of the fractious 
Yadava clans under the steadying influence of Farm- 
a'arama^dharma to be administered within the Imperial 
Peace of a Raja-chakravartin throned at Hastinapur, and 
he had consistently directed his efforts within the con¬ 
federacy to weaning his tribe to it, in what he conceived 
to be in their own best interests (having to that end steadily 
refused the crown of the Yadavas) at the same time that 
it would realise his great dream of a single Indo-Aryan 
Empire ruled by the same VarrM-dhrama-dharma and en¬ 
forced by the authority and moral prestige of a Sovereign 
who ruled even himself by its precepts, 

Kjrsna’s grandiose scheme of a single varvM^hrama 
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Empire centred at Hastinapur failed of realisation. But 
the ultimate purpose of that scheme succeeded perhaps only 
too well and mainly as the result of his work. Not vainly 
did he, a Ksatriya, come to be regarded in later ages by 
Indo-Aryans in general as an Avatara of God, and to be 
ranked as the greatest of the Avataras by Brahman pro¬ 
pagandists of the Sree-Krsna cult more than by any 
Ksatriya. His work and personality must have left a 
profound impress .upon the thoughts, imaginations and 
emotions of his contemporaries, so that his deification 
(in the necessarily degenerate and lifeless era that followed 
his death) did not probably meet with serious opposition and 
did not also presumably take a very long time in maturing ; 
and it was this deification following on his death which 
finally achieved what he had failed to bring about in his 
life-time, namely, the spreading and deep-rooting of the 
var'Qa-asrama idea all over Indo-Aryan land,®® and that 
too in the absence of that political unity which Krsna had 
vainly striven to establish as a necessary means to that 
end. The political union of Indo-Aryan India under a 
single ruler became a fact for the first time in the reign of 
Dharmasoka, a successor of the very Jarasandha whose 
annexationist policy proved so highly repugnant to con¬ 
temporaneous Indo-Aryan political practice (Krsna’s own 
amongst others’) that he had to be weeded out as a 

« 3 In tho VayuPurana litany devoted to recounting the greatness 
of Vijnn in this his Sree-Kr?na AvatSra occurs this passage which exactly 
represents what Kr?na stood for in tho eyes of his contemporaries and 
B accessors, in it meaning, of coarse, “ positive law ” s 

^ ^ "ugidwwlw: \ 

Vayu Par. 97, 30'87 
Also Harivaip^ 1 40. 88 89 
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general pest. It was just here however that Jarasandha 
saw further than even Krs^a ; for Jarasandha discerned 
what Kr?na failed to see that feudal vassalage did not 
make for an Empire-state, which is what Krsna too had 
been aiming at. But the Empire which Krena was striving 
to establish was an Empire which would be ruled by 
Varm-Mtama-dharma and not by the despotic will of an 
autocrat like Veoa. 

Kmna’s dream of an Indo-Aryan Empire ruled by law 
was realised still more paradoxically by a Buddhistic King, 
a circumstance which led to a temporary overshadowing of 
the very Varna-asrama-dkarma for which Krsna had lived 
and died by its most serious rival, the Buddhistic religion 
and scheme of life. That scheme however was less 
removed from the varna-asrama ideal than it is generally 
believed to be, specially by people who have accustomed 
themselves to viewing Indo-Aryan historical developments 
in the light of analogies derived from European history. 

With Krsna dead, I feel 1 have very nearly arrived at 
the end of my journey. The remaining fragments of the 
Saga are soon picked up. 

Much of the detailed description of the Kuruksctra 
battles is such that it could have been written only by 
persons who never saw what a battle was like. But genuine 
saga deposits are discernible here and there, and of this 
description is the Abhimanyu episode, the pitiless doing 
to death of this lion’s cub who does not seem to know 
what fear of death is even when death is hugging him 
closely around from all directions ; and the relentless 
pursuit by father and uncle, infuriated now to madness, 
of that one amongst the adversaries who was held chiefly 
responsible for foully crushing out of existence this still 
youthful but stark impersonation of indomitable Kffatriya 
battle-lust. 
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The Geeta episode obviously could be nowhere in 
the Saga. Incomparably the most amazing tour de force 
in the field of literary composition, it was composed, of 
course, not in the heat of the battle-field, but in cold 
blood, in the sanctum of a great Vedantist who has chosen 
to remain nameless, and so highly successful has been 
this incredible essay in self-effacement that not only has 
the authorship remained unknown, but the work itself 
has been made historically unplaceable. The Santi and 
Anusasan Parvas are by the same token entirely outside 
the Saga. They are, it needs hardly to be stated, out 
and out Brahman-made didactics. The Aivamedha, 
Adramabasika and Mou^ala Parvas contain much that has 
the genuine saga ring. 

In connection with the last-mentioned Parva, which 
brings us to the end of Krsna’s (by all tests) great 
and eventful life-history, I desire to make one final 
observation. 

If only the passages which are expressly directed 
to affirming the incarnation of the Supreme Being in 
Krana and his identity with the Ruler of the Universe 
be rigorously excluded, the statements in the Mahabharata, 
wherever they occur, concerning Krsna himself, his kith 
and kin (barring his wives) appear to me (after making 
due allowances for poetical license and poetical exaggera¬ 
tions) to be on the whole those which have least suffered 
from Brahmanical manipulation. They must be derived 
from genuine Paura^ic tradition which later was to undergo 
such deliberate and systematic perversion for devotional 
purposes, in the Harivarasa to some extent, but chiefly in 
the Vi^nu and the Bhagavata Puranas.'* The real Knroa 

' * Whether the tele of Krfva's 18,000 wieee ie to be regarded ee a 
religioai or poetical exaggeration, 1 ehall net nadertake to eajr. That 
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of the Mahabharata appears to me to be extremely human, 
superhuman only in his political aims and purposes and 
in his singular freedom from contemporary or indeed 
from any kind of prejudices, one truly mukta (as I have 
said before) but only in a Napoleonically amoral way. 
For substantial confirmation of what I say, one has only 
to go over Duryodhana’s catalogue of charges against 
him and the reaction it had on him as set out in the 
61st Canto of the ^alya Parva. So far indeed was Krena 
in advance of his times that it would have been impossible 
for a mere poet of the age when the Mahabharata came 
to be written to have drawn him from imagination alone. 
The model must have been furnished by life and the 
picture carried over by tradition till it got itself impressed 
in written literature. Even if I had doubts about the 
reality of Krana-Draupadi, I can have none whatever of 
the reality of Krsna-Madhava. 

The two concluding Parvas, the Mahaprasthanika 
and Swargarohanika are too fine and sophisticated to have 
in any measure formed the stuff of a Suta-made Saga. 
They must also be put out of it. 

To sum up, Draupadi in my judgment was, for all 
the fiction in which her birth remains enshrouded, a real 
person, and drawn also in the main from genuine Pauranic 
material. In brilliance, force of character and personality, 
she was seen to transcend and excel the other characters 
in the drama as far as the Sun may be said to transcend 
and excel the dependent planets and comets. But K^na, 
the single exception to this rule, appeared to be even 
more massive, forceful and brilliant than herself. The 


it takes nnmeastired license” with facts is beyond question, Eyerything 
bearing on bis wires has to be as ruthlessly rejected as eyerything else 
which bears on his dirinity. 
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Mahsbh3rata world was indeed dominated by a Double- 
Star, Kpjfna-Krsna. The similarity in names was just 
a coincidence. But there appears to be something 
singularly appropriate in the relation in which the 
Mahabharata makes them stand to each other, that of 
takha and tahhl, friends and equals. 

I have designated this Saga “ The Draupadi Saga.” 
With equal propriety it might have been styled “The 
Saga of Krsna-Madhava and Krsna-Draupadj”. Jarasandha 
was too soon removed from the scene to enable us even 
to conjecture what possibly might have been his place 
in that wonderful world in the epoch-making years that 
followed on his death. 




Appendix B. 

Texts and Comments. 


Readers of the Book, to many of whom the original 
sources may not be readily accessible, will find the 
following selection of texts useful for reference. I have 
added some notes which for one reason or another could 
not be conveniently incorporated in the Book or the 
•foot-notes. 

§ I. Distinguishing marks of the members of the 
VrStyagana, as found in the texts of the Brahmana Books 
(Pafichavimsa and Jaiminlya Brahmanas). 

(a) PB XVII 1.2: 

PB XVII 1.9 : 

I have for reasons stated in the Book (p. 12) favoured 
the reading in place of (which is 

the reading in the Bibliotheca Indica print) as being more 
consistent with the other related texts. The passage 
^ is so obviously at variance with 

which immediately precedes it, that I cannot but suppose 
that this passage too may have got mutilated. If, instead, 
it had read if (or ^ 
the sense of the reading would have agreed perfectly with 
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ikRk:, and would indeed have been explanatory of it, 
for it is hardly to be supposed that the Vratyas were 
literally understood to have been in the habit of only 
eating poison or whatever else was considered unfit for 
consumption by Aryans. On the other hand, it would 
be quite natural on the part of a commentator of Sayana’s 
times to seek to make the texts fit with ideas which through 
the Puranas had come to be associated with Raksasas. 
This could be so easily arranged by dropping the negative 
from the passage in question as I have supposed it to have 
been done, and adding it before and further altering 

into (Ravana and other Raksasas are made to 
speak Sanskrit in the Ramayana), that it is difficult not 
to suspect that this is exactly what happened. Sayana’s 
reading of the texts is taken by him as indicative of the 
Vratyas having been people who I The 

term has to be understood in the highly 

sophisticated Pauranic sense above Indicated to accord 
with that reading. My reading, on the other hand, would 
describe the Vratya as he was in life, and without any 
Raksasic implication, just the way in fact he would have 
impressed his far less sophisticated Aryan contemporaries. 
The text as I read it would further mean that the Vratya 
after conversion would both eat and speak 

as was to be naturally expected, though he 
would equally naturally complain that the (the 

words of mantras) were rather hard to pronounce in 
the way demanded. My reading finally agrees entirely 
with the related texts of the Jaiminlya Brahmana and 
of the Baudhayana ^r. Sutra. 

PB XVII 1.14: 
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PB XVII 1.15 : 

^cqiWlFkillfH I 
PB XVII 1.16: 

SdctWJT 2R*n WIT I 

PB XVII 1.17 : 

srafsKRiT q^rfisKRiT q^sRurffl^wi'Ml^.i 

PB XVIl 2.1 : 

8T^ ^ sHcqt 

PB XVII 2.2 : 

3Tf5T>j^ m ^ wn Pif^cn: 

5n?it qs ^ qr^^ sf^ 

I 

PB XVII 3.1 : 

3T^ toft ft mn qq^g^?i ^ 

PB XVII 3.2 : 

to ^ ^3^ to=ft.ft qq qft ^ I 

PB XVII 4.1 : 

srftq ?iqtotoirt ^to ft ^si: ^i^ eii?it qq^gra 
qft«T qtoi 

With reference to the 5sn^: in text 14, Dr. Caland 
justly remarks that the meaning of the term was unknown 
even to the Sutra-karas and their authorities. This remark 
is as well applicable to the vipatha ; and I have preferred 
to use the Sutra-karas’ treatment of this latter equipment ” 
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of the Vratya (to illustrate this very point as well as for 
other reasons) in my Book (see “ vipatha " in the General 
Index for page-references). I therefore exhaustively 
reproduce in this Appendix the texts only on the vipatka, 
paying no special attention of that kind to the other 
equipments. The texts of the Apastamba ^rauta Sutra 
have lent themselves for reproduction in full by reason of 
their brevity. These and the PB. texts extracted will 
serve to give the reader a fair idea of the kind of gentry 
for whose admission into the Aryan communion the 
Conversion Vratyastoma was originally designed. 

(b) JB II 222 : 

t .^ 

. ^ ^ ^ 3lJ|sq»W?f 

51^1^ I I 

These texts like the Baudhayana texts to be extracted 
in the next Section are entirely in accord with my reading 
of PB XVII 1.9, as I have already remarked (p. 12 n). 

Note too that Budha is spoken of here as having 
been tthapati of the f^sor: ( in PB, ^sqr: in Baudha Sr. S.) 

before even he found occasion to officiate for them 
at the stoma. 

[Dr. Caland’s reasons for dating the JB before the 
PB do not commend themselves to me. But as the question 
does not arise for consideration in relation to any part of 
my thesis, I reserve that point for the present.] 

§ 2. Vratyastoma Sutra texts. 

(a) The Baudhajana Vratyaatoma Texts. 

Baudha. Sr. S. XVIII 24 : 
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.fwicrra: fojRp* ?i3[ vw 

. 

^Rpi ?I3[WI... 

q^ T g^id qrrqr ^1 qqd^<Md.q^(^*^fi!lPd 

^ qqltd q^ajS^ q^qaj i 

Baudha. ^r. S. XVIII 25 : 

W ^i^diq-ifchnf f5ri^5l^M\qT ^ 5 :. 

^ ^ sdil^draq^ qqr^ IdM^^iii\diqT!i ^iqfjy^wi qqf^Ridi 
^fayjirfir ^qqfeg'^^wrai^ dqr qmqqiq^ bi5i- 

•• ‘qT...«• »ti^fliicAm*i 5FRq?n^ri 

’CRJ qd^qr^ ^%in fq^T5!?d I 

Not only, as has been pointed out in the Book (p. 89), 
would this Sutra preposterously foist on the fallen Aryan 
reprobate the Magadha or PumSchalu hrahmaband/iu (though 
a personation only of this creature might be made to 
serve if the genuine article should, as in most cases they 
were bound to, prove unavailable), the vipatha also is made 
to appear at the ceremony, but “ personified ” into the 
“ owner of an worn-out car ” (). Like the 
provision allowing the brahmahandhu Magadha or 
PumSchalu to be personated by a fake, this one too showed 
consideration on the part of its designers. Since only by 
a rare coincidence would the Aryan reprobate be found 
also to be the owner of a car, and both car and owner had 
therefore to be hired for each occasion, it was just as 
well that the car should be an worn-out one. And all this 
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complicated subterfuge had to be adopted because the 
Magadha, the Pumschalu and the car happened to be 
mentioned in close association in Paryaya 2 of the Vratya 
Book of the AV as the appurtenances of the Eka-Vratya ; 
and room therefore had to be found for all of them in the 
ritual scheme : the temptation to bring rituals to agree with 
the texts of a Veda was, to a writer of a Brahmana, really 
irresistible ! The glosses inserted in between, in the 
Baudhayana texts in question, do not improve matters at 
all. I have omitted these glosses because I am more 
interested in Baudhayana the witness than in Baudhayana 
the glossator. The glosses, the reader may examine and 
appraise for himself, in Dr. Caland’s edition of the Sutra 
Work. 

For these perversions of the Fralyadoma rituals, the 
reader must not understand, from the language that I have 
been led to use here and in the Book, that I have been 
laying the responsibility upon the Sutra-writer himself or 
indeed on any particular individual. These scholastic 
refinements must have been evolved in some School or 
Schools, and the Baudhayana writer must unquestionably 
have been recording traditions which had crystallized into 
these shapes in some School. As a witness of these and 
other happenings (natural as well as preposterous) I 
have found this Sutra-kara’s evidence quite invaluable. 
My sense of the high historical value of almost everything 
he has written and registered upon this subject of the 
TrUyastomas, I have already recorded in the Book 
(see p. 93). 

Baudha. iSr. S. XVIII 26 : 

^ ^ .^JTt^rai^.^ ^ 
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^ ^ ps»5iort 

Il«n5w?j ^ ^T ^‘‘irBFsicqT arfiwqg ^gi?^ ft^nc 

35^51 R^RraFRlfegtRRrf^Rt t ^ ^ I 

RF^»n?c^ qqg^ ’a^ 

qf^wiqHH* iRrq i ^f^ qfe* I qf^wj^RR STTcRR Mq(q«lIR5 j 

^ q^ 3TS15 Tsq^ iFqqfqort qT%q 
arra cTF? RR^ k 5lR?^fq q?l JRR 5 % ^ q: R5 

^qqiq feq^* fq^flcqtqf^ tqiqq?i: ncg^rqi 

qq f% “q^ R’^fajRRq R^Plf^^^lId I 

q^rf^ qqiqr^^ ^ ^ fw t rr gqigqiqi^t^ 

|Rg^: RTftq^ R Jrqr ^Iq^'^fy R«n R^ 5qT RRR^ 

T*qi^ iRqqfqun q#qi 3TTfTllw RTRI^IRI ^ Rflf^ 5 RR 5TT 

qi^ I qt RIcqgRq^^qrrlRSRq^ ^ ql^q^R i q 

'WI^<H*)q»t R^qiR I 


Aupaditi Gaupalayana Vaiaghrapadya appears from 
this text itself to have been stkapati of the Vratya priestly 
caste of the Kuru country; and not grhapati of a whole 
kingdomful of peoples and castes as the Eka-Vratya 
convert of the Vratya Book was. The fact noticed in 
the Book (p. 174) that the title Vaiaghrapadya is later 
found Invariably to be annexed to Brahman names is 
quite in accord with the above view of the text. Though 
this may appear to be superfluous, I wish to guard against 
being understood to have suggested that because the 
Conversion Vratyastoma \Vas a group ceremony, it 
invariably meant the Aryanisation at one stroke of whole 
country-sides or none at all. The former would necessarily 
be an exceptional occurrence which would be brought about 
only by very exceptional circumstances. 
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(b) The LStyEyana Vratyastoma Texts- 

Latya. iSr. S. VIII 6.9 : 

cf. Katya, ^r. S. XXII 4.16. 

L5lya. ^r. S. VIII 6.10 : 

3^: I 

cf. Katya. 6r. S. XXII 4.17. 

Latya. 6r. S. VIII 6.11 : 

Latya. ^r. S. VIII 6.27 : 

cf. Katya, ^r. S. XXII 4.27-28. 

Latya. ^r. S. VIII 6.28 : 

^ g ^I ^^-^ f -!{ l 3TteT m 

*nnvi^#qni ^ i 

cf. Katya, ^r. S. XXII 4.22-26. 

Latya. ^r. S. VIII 6.29 : 

3: i 

contr. Katya, ^r. S. XXII 4.29-30. 

As noticed in the Book (P. 6), Latyayana concentrates 
on the Conversion Vratyadoma, the non-conversion varieties 
being barely touched upon, and only for an incidental 
remark on a matter which might just as well have been 
omitted. The reader, if he is curious may look up the 
fftfg'rences for himself (Latya. ^r. S. VIII 6.3-4). 

^ The daksina Of 33 cows required in PB XVII 1.17 to 
be brought to the grhapati is omitted in the Baudhayana 
account of the Conversion Vratyastoma, but is duly provided 
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for In the account which follows of the VrUyattoma 

for fallen Aryan reprobates. I have suggested in the Book 
(pp. 9 and 11) that the Conversion Vralyastoma was by origin 
an adaptation of the stoma, and the dakaina provision 

was undoubtedly there in the latter when this happened. 
But as Brahmao flvijas would not officiate at the converts’ 
ceremony the dakaind had to go to the Vratya grhapali who 
took (as the Baudhayana text states with perfect clarity) 
entire responsibility for the conduct of the proceeding. 
The Baudhayana text having however (as I have stated) 
unnecessarily introduced the Magadha, the PumSchalu, the 
Jara*kadralha and the Vrdtyadhana into this stoma was 
forced by the very logic of the situation thus created to 
provide that at the division of the dakaind the Vrdtya- 
dhanas (such as they were) were to go to one or other 
of these creatures, the cows only, the dakaind proper, going 
to the rtvijas ! LatySyana, however, though he was dealing 
only with the Conversion Vralyastoma, had no scruples 
about the Brahman rtvijas obtruding themselves info even 
this stoma for appropriating the cows, the Vrdlyadhanas 
with their vicious burden of sins being very prudently 
diverted at the same time (according to precedent previously 
set in the Baudhayana Sutra) to a different order of 
recipients, namely, either Vratyas still continuing in the 
unregenerate state or to inferior so-called Brahmans like 
the Magadhas. 

Dr. Caland commenting on PB XVII 1. 16-17 has 
remarked that the thirty-three cows too must go to the 
taker of the Vrdtyadhana. Was he really assuming that 
Brahmans officiated and it was they who took both the 
cows and the equipments (with, of course, the sins of the 
converts’ past heretic state, with which the latter had been 
expressly “charged” by the PB)? This seems likely, 
since he appears also to have been of opinion that a 
A29. 
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gfhapati was quite uncalled for at a ceremony which was 
not a tattra. Such a view however is scarcely borne out 
by the texts of the Brahmana, which in my opinion mean 
just what they say, namely, that the cows went to the 
grhapati, there being no other rlvijat concerned in the 
ceremony, the Vralyadhana being equally obviously meant 
to be given away at the end of the ceremony to whoso¬ 
ever would care to take them, it being understood that 
the receiver would be taking over at the same time the 
sins of the converts’ past heretical condition. 

If the Latyayana Sutra in question could by any means 
be supposed to have stood for contemporary ritual 
practice, it would certainly have marked a great advance 
in ideas ; for it would have shown that by his time the 
Brahmans had entirely got over their former fear of the 
taint of heresy pursuing issuing from utter heretics. 

The would still be brought to the Vraty.a grliapali 

(it being so ordained in the Brahmana), though Brahman 
rtvijat would now be actively and willingly participating 
as officiating priests, the result naturally being that the 
grhapati after this change would be serving only as a 
convenient conduit-pipe to collect and pass on the daksinds 
and those only to the Brahman rlvijas ! Since however 
the Latyayana Sutras clearly demonstrate that neither the 
Sutra-kara nor the authorities cited by him (some of them 
very old ones) had any precise notion as to what some 
of the articles named in the Brahmana as the Vratya’s 
equipments stood for in actual life, the more reasonable 
inference to draw undoubtedly is that the Conversion 
Fratgastoma at any rate had long since become entirely 
obsolete (see p. 8 of the Book) ; and that the Sutra-kara 
had simply slipped into what would be a very natural error 
on his part through being called upon (apparently only as 
a literary duty) to write upon institutions which he no longer 
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was in a position adequately to visualise or comprehend. 
[The Latyayana Sutra-kara, nevertheless, I must add here, 
leaves on me the impression of having been a rather shrewd 
and observant person, much more so than the Baudhayana 
Sutra-kara and those others that came after him]. 


(c) The Katyayana Vratyastoma Texts. 


Katya, ^r. S. XXII 4.3 : 
Kalya. Sr. S. XXII 4.4 : 



I 


Katya. Sr. S. XXII 4.5 ; 


Katya. Sr. S. XXII 4.G ; 
I 

Katya. Sr. S. XXII 4.7 : 


The text not only prescribes a grhapali as a sine qua 
non for all the stomas (which is absurd enough), for the 
nfsansa-nindila sloma in particular it actually ordains the 
selection of the most reprobate amongst the excommunicate 
for this office ! Such noble height of scholasticism has to 
be seen only to strike the observer with dumb amazement. 
The text nonetheless is of value for showing not only 
that Vratyastomds in any form had ceased to be practised 
at the date of the Sutra-kara, but that the very object and 
purpose of these stomas had been very nearly completely 
lost sight of. 
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Katya. i§r. S. XXII 4.16: 

I 

Cf. Latya. ^r, S. VIII 6.9. 

Katya. Sr. S. XXII 4.17 : 

araiwi>^ I 

Cf. Latya. ^r. S. VIII 6.10. 

Katya, ^r. S. XXII 4.24: 

si^5Fsi% i 

Cf. Latya. !§r. S. VIII 6.28. 

Katya, ^r. S. XXII 4.25 : 

Cf. Latya. I§r. S. VIII 6.28. 

Katya. i§r. S. XXII 4.26 : 

I 

Cf. Latya. Sr. S. VIII 6.28. 

Katya, ^r. S. XXII 4.27 : 

ii'JiPyJtw* i 

Cf. Latya. Sr. S. VIII 6.27. 

Katya. Sr. S. XXII 4.28 : 

I 

This last text would mean a great step forward if the 
text really represented anything that actually happened. 
The grhapati, according to it, is not (as Latyayana would 
apparently have him be) the passive conduit-pipe for 
transmitting the daksirias received from his Vratya following 
to Brahman ftvija$ now eagerly participating in the rite for 
those same dak^ivai, he has to give them on his own 
account, and not just the standard number prescribed only, 
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but double that number ! From the very highly paying 
business it must apparently have been originally, the office 
of the Vratya gfhapati was coming to be the reverse of 
profitable to its holder ! (Had this daksitm provision, copied 
and adapted from the other stomas, ever really had any 
indeed but a purely notional existence ? 1, for my part, 
entirely doubt it). Luckily however for the grhapati, the 
Sutra-kara had only heard about it from somebody else, 
of whom no doubt again, as in his own case, the wish 
alone must be taken to have been the father to the thought. 
These very excesses of the Sutra-karas make it plain that 
so long at least as the Conversion Fratgasloma was in active 
operation, the Brahmans took no part in it as officiating 
priests; and that the ceremony had gone quite out of use 
when they were writing about it. 

Katya, ^r. S. XXI1 4.29 : 

Katya. Sr. S. XXII 4.30 : 

Compare and contrast the last two texts (29 and 30) 
with the Latyayana Sutra VllI C. 29. Entirely creditable 
as an essay in generalisation (besides that they stress the 
secular motive which and do not directly 

do), these two texts are as innocent of historical signiffc- 
ance as the Latyayana text is charged with it {vide Book, 
pp 6, 9-10). 

Upon a consideration of the entire body of texts hitherto 
extracted, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the 
Vrdlyastoma ritual practices as embodied in the PB texts 
never did have any of the developments outlined in the 
Sutra Works above cited otherwise than upon paper only I 
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The NeO'Aryanism of Vratyaland, it is clear, only needed 
to be given time to disseminate and spread itself over the 
country of the Redaction-Renascence (the Madhyadcsa) 
to deprive the Conversion stoma of any further raison d’etre 
and reduce it to a dead letter; and as regards the other stomas 
the simpler Atharvarnic prayahUttas would not take long 
to put them too out of commission, even if the innumerable 
caste groups now in existence should be suppposed to 
have lacked potency for absorbing the waifs and strays 
from the higher caste groups (see p. 10 of the Book). 


(d) Apastamba Vratyastoma Texts- 

Apast. ^r. S. XXII 5. 4 : 

I 


Apast. ^r. S. XXII 5. 5 : 

I 


Apast. Sr. S. XXll 5. 6 : 
Apast. 6r. S. XXII 6. 7 : 



Apast. 6r. S. XXII 5. 8 : 
Apast. 6r- S. XXII 5. 9 : 


Apast. ^r. S. XXII 5. 10 : 
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Apast. Sr. S. XXII 5. 11 : 

I 

Apast. ■ Sr. S. XXII 5. 12 : 

^ nr 

Apast. Sr. S. XXII 5. 13 ; 

Apast. Sr. S. XXII 5. 14 : 

f^lf^rlWIli^ #151^1 

As pointed out in the Book (p. 66n), a new idea is 
introduced under cover of the words STc^n^lT which take 
the place of or of the Brahmana 

texts. The plural form which follows appears to 

suggest that the new idea was being held applicable to all 
four varieties of stumas. This of course would altogether 
obscure the whole classification scheme for historical 
examination, were one to miss the one outstanding fact 
which it establishes, namely, that the Apastamba writer had 
discovered a new possible use for all these obsolete 
ceremonial forms, and it was the only one which could make 
them fit into the order of ideas which had become current 
in his day ; and this was that Indo-Aryans sojourning in a 
Vratya country must make suitable expiations for departures 
from orthodox acharas necessarily involved in such 
sojourns. The idea authoritatively embodied apparently 
caught on and is still widely prevalent in the Hindu world 
of India. 

The old familiar Fralyadhanat, it should be noted, 
are conscientiously enumerated in these Apastamba texts, 
though how these could still form the equipments of an 
Indo-Aryan of a later age who had been simply sojourning 
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in foreign parts, must pass all understanding. Scriptural 
writings of all ages and places have however invariably 
proved rather perverse material to writers of comment¬ 
aries, luring them on as they must do, first, into in¬ 
consistencies, from inconsistencies to sophistries, from 
which the next step inevitably is to scepticism, and from 
scepticism finally on to criticism and free-thinking. 

These Vratyadhanas had in fact been so firmly 
nailed down to the Vratyadoma rites by the PB texts 
quoted above, that they could not be taken apart by any 
commentator who had these PB texts in view. The 
Apastamba writer adhered to the PB texts not only in this 
matter, he kept close to them also in not making these 
“equipments” go, as the Baudhayana, Latyayana and 
Katyayana texts do, to brahmalandhua (male or female, 
Magadha, Suta or Videha). The dahind, he is afraid, 
may be doubled, but not in the case of the grhapati only, 
as the Katyayana writer had heard. Lastly, as pointed 
out in the Book, p. 10, the Vrdtyastomas of Apastamba get 
wedged in between the on the one side and 

the siufil and the on the other (all ordinary 

avargakdma or prosperity-getting ceremonies) in the same 
Kandikd. 

(e) The Sankhayana Vratyastoma Texts. 

Sankha. 6r. S. XIV 69. 1 and 2 : 

Sankha. ^r. S. XIV 72, 1 and 2 : 

^ I 
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As there are other kinds of rites interposed between 
§ 69 and § 72, one wouid not know that the tatter were 
Vratj/attomai if one were not expressty so toid by the 
commentator (Varadattasuta Anartiya). Upon § 72, his 
commentary is: I arfawNf. i 

aant i fmaiat ann^tNt: i anonat arna^: i 

sfat a i wAa : i »g i gw t aieaw ft a ; i s’^aiat aieai^a: i awaaiat 
anaa^:i «iann^ annc^: i «[aai«<K^ai: i (Quite an 
enviabie style of commentary writing, so far, if this were 
not followed by :) maiwe an S* an1«aT: i 

As within these ten (if they are correctly designated 
“ Tratyattomat ” ) is included the Basus’ Fratyattoma dealt 
with in § 69, how is one to correlate this text and text 
72, and the different objects assigned to the rites, by 
the Sutra-kara in § 69 (yvargaiama) and by the commentator 
in § 72 (Jnaftrfahfif) ? The texts of § 71 deal with an 
rite of which the Sutra goes on to say: 
wlarai asja^aaaanggpifemi This is the idea 

also of § 69 ; and I cannot but hold that the Sutra-kara 
meant to convey similar ideas by § 72. The rites dealt 
with in § 69 though expressty designated have 

obviously no Vratya implication at all of any kind. So 
whether these rites and the ones dealt with in § 72 were 
all called “ Fratyattomat ’’ or by any other like “ proper 
name ” could really be of no consequence whatever to 
anybody. But neither the ones nor the others were, 
it is clear, nrafira ceremonies, whatever the commentator 
may say about them. They all were tparyakSma ceremonies; 
and the most natural explanation of the association of the 
names of the several gods mentioned in § 69-72 with the 
rites specified (by whatever name designated) is what I 
have offered in the Book (p. 93), namely, that by performing 
any one of them, the worshipper would be qualifying for 
admission into that part of the Vedic heavens which 
A30. 
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specially constituted the “ abode " of the god whose tioma 
it professed to be by name. 

All these ceremonies not being Vratyattomat in fact 
and reality (whatever distinguishing designations they 
might have gone by in the worlds of the Sutra-kara and his 
commentator), the commentator does not at any rate err 
when he observes, upon the rites of § 69, that any one of 
the three varnas might perform them 
si^rd I The designation “ Fralyatioma ” is really a 
misnomer as applied to each and all of these ceremonies. 
All touch with the original “Vratya” ideas had in fact 
got lost when the Sankhayana Sutras came to be written, 
though the name “ Frafyastoma ” somehow or other survived 
but onlyt o be misapplied to some or all of these ceremonies, 
which had thus no relation whatever to, and still less were 
late developments of, the original Fra/yastoinas. 

§ 3. A Note on Grhapati (Sthap>ati). 

Dr. Caland was inclined to regard the grhapati as 
an irrelevancy, in the Conversion Frrdyasti ma eiaka. I have, 
on the other hand, found in this feature of it the keystone 
of the arch upon which a great part of my thesis has been 
made to rest. A few additional observations on the 
grkapati (and the ithapati, the two stand for practically the 
same figure in the VrUyastoma ceremonies) will therefore. 
1 hope, not be considered as thrown away. 

The derivative meaning of the grhapati" of 

course is “ the householder.” But the gphapati who figures 
as the principal sacrificcr at vaHanic aatlraa is not a house¬ 
holder in the literal sense. When the original house-units 
had attained sufficient cohesion to give rise to other forms 
of associations, such for instance as a College of Priests, 
the grhapati idea had to be given an extended denotation 
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by including within it the principal figures or leaders of 
these non-family associations. These leaders were more 
like official representatives than householders, but they 
represented these non-family groups at vaitanic sacrifices 
just as completely as the householder represented the 
family at family ceremonies. The group representation 
idea underlay both positions, the groups being only 
differently constituted internally. 

It should be clearly understood at this point that all 
ceremonies had not necessarily to be group ceremonies. 
There were ceremonies which concerned the individual as 
such, whether he was a member also or not of a family 
or a college. Most kam^eHtU, pratfa'sehUia and quite a variety 
of other ceremonies had no group significance whatever and 
did not need a grhapati at all. 

So far, I have had in view cases where the sacrifices 
are being performed by the grhapati or the individual, as the 
case may be, directly; and not vicariously through the 
mediation of an officiating priest or priests. 

When the Great Royal ceremonies are admitted into 
the Vaitanic sattras, many priests come to officiate at such 
ceremonies, led in all such cases by the grhapati of this 
group ; and one thus sometimes finds the office of the 
gfhapati at such ceremonies duplicated in the Books. We 
thus read of accounts of great Earthly Kings who, being 
translated into heaven, are seen stepping into the position 
of the gfhapati of the gods at sessions of yajfiac held by 
the latter, performed though they must have been and 
were through the mediation of brahmar^it led by Vrhaspati 
as their gfhapati or brahman priest. 

Every Vaitanic tattra performed by colleges of Brahman 
priests, whether for themselves or on behalf of others, 
would thus have at least one gfhapati, the leading BrShmaiji 
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sacrificer and might (when the sacrifice was being held 
vicariously for others) have even two. 

The Conversion VrMyattoma text of the PB in the first 
place made a point of having the ceremony performed 
through a gfhapati because it was a group ceremony for 
garpat. Secondly, as in the case of the Sgena Yajna of the 
Vratinas, it made a specific point of having the leading 
member of the gavM itself eoH$ecrated as the gfhapati, because 
no Brihman would officiate at such ceremonies and there 
would be nobody to take up the gfhapatVt position even 
vicariously. 

The use convertibly of the designations “ tthapati ” 
and “ gfhapati ” for the principal sacrificer in Vrdtyattoma 
contexts makes the position even clearer. “ Sthapati ” 
was the appropriate designation of the leader of a group 
which was not literally a household. It was applied to a 
headman of a village, a governor, a caste-leader and so on. 
“ Sthapati " would indeed be an apter term to hit off the 
leader of a Fratyagana than “ gfhapati ”. Budha Soumya 
has been everywhere described as the tthapati of the 
Daiva Vratyas (a non-descript crowd, like any human 
Fratyagafta), and it appears from the Jaiminiya BrShmana 
texts that he was regarded (on account of his pre-eminence) 
as the tth^ati of this group, even before he had occasion 
to lead them at the performance of the ttoma. 

So long as the non-Conversion Frdlpattomat had for 
their subject the initiation or re-initiation of individual 
Aryan-born backsliders from orthodox dcharat, a gfhapati 
or tthapati would strictly speaking be an utter irrelevancy 
at such ceremonies. But so soon as these ceremonies came 
to be assimilated with the common wargaiima rituals in 
which m was (so that the Fratya^ 

ttma designation itself for these ceremonies became a 
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misnomer), it undoubtedly became possible for whole 
crowds of normal "traivarriikat”, hankering for this or that 
$varga, to perform these and like ceremonies in groups 
of their own choosing, thereby creating the necessity 
for a g'chapati, though here again ordinarily the presence 
of the leading Brahman rtvik (there were sure to be a 
number of them in view of the plenitude of dah^init coming 
in) would render the further appointment of a dummy lay 
gfhapati or tthapati a superfluity. Whether this ever happened 
in fact is more than I would be prepared to vouch for. 
Such study as I have been able to give to the Vrdtga$toma 
texts inclines me on the other hand to the opinion 
(several times expressed in the Book) that the Sutra Works’ 
refinements upon the original Vrdtyattoma ritual texts 
(as they had been handed down to them in the Paftcha- 
vim4a Brahmana) were as a whole scholastic and notional 
only, and did not represent practices which actually came in¬ 
to vogue at any time either before or since. The Sutra 
texts (with but rare exceptions already indicated) are 
seldom found to be reminiscent of the days that preceded 
the Brahmarias. 

I cannot conscientiously close this note on the grkapati 
idea without recalling the reader’s attention to a text 
from the Brahmanda Purana which I have used in the note 
under pages 64-65 of the Book. Dak§a, I have there stated 
on the strength of this text, was induced to recognise 
Rudra (after the punishment he had received from Rudra) 
as grhapaii and lavara. This is the only meaning that can 
be put on the text as it is found printed in the Calcutta 
(Bafigbasi) edition of the Brahmancja Purana (Chap. 31 
gloka 70) : 
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The Vayu Purina version makes nonsense of the 
whole text by making “ ” in the kloka read 

“ ” and may confidently be dismissed as erro¬ 

neous. But the Bombay edition of the Brahman^a Purina 
(Chap. 13, Iloka 76) makes the first line run : 

oayranftirt i 

which not only makes sense, but better sense perhaps than 
the line as given in the Bahgabasi edition. Dak^a performing 
all kinds of yajHas with this numerous Deva following 
behind him would be truly acting as the grkapati of the 
Devas at all these functions. The designation of grkapati 
would undoubtedly fit him more nearly than it would the 
“Lord of the Yajllaa” who was the object of all this 
worship. 

§ 4. The Videgha-Mathava Legend of the Satapatha 
Brahmaijia. 

^Itapatha B. 1. 4. 1. 10-17 : 

^^1 Sfll WTTI 

ii^oii ^ 

{mantra spoken by Purohita omitted) U^^ll ^ Ili^l^Hll^ 
{mantra spoken by Purohita omitted) ll^^ll Q 11 ^ 

{mantra spoken by Purohita omitted) 

ggir^ 'H si gaB 4 ^ wiqp qR ^ i 

niNT^: i^^ll aro 

trt if«i^ d' nfdirar imra: toi^- 

e 9n: I 

df di(dii<?it I dtg ^ at gtcT wipin ?! 

ii^vii datafili Jir#f ^ mm 
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V<id> gh> - M i t h»v Ltftad 

mm « % t ^ 

anmftw iiftHT *n«raj 

151^* wfM \ 3?^ ^ snMW g5Rft% I 

^ Jim: i^vsii 

The legend was introduced to illustrate the efficacy 
of a certain mantra formula for stirring up the power of 
Agni. It is unfortunate that exactly those portions of the 
story to which the narrator, for his own purposes, was 
attaching the greatest value have to be rejected as physi¬ 
cally impossible. But the rest of the story has a genuine 
ring. It is the story of a whole Ksatriya household. 
Brahman priest and all (not, be it noted, a tribe or an 
army), trekking across (for them) a strange country which 
is seen to have already entertained an appreciable number 
of worshippers of the Vedic gods on to a country to which 
Videgha and his chaplain would apparently be the first 
to carry that worship. The legeiid, as I have stated in 
the Book (pp. 172-173), provides but the scantiest basis for 
supposing a sweeping mass-migration of Aryan peoples, 
lured thereto by their “ longing for the beautiful tracts of 
Hindustan ” (the country by the way where Mathava and 
the priest Rahugana settled was actually seen to be 
“marshy and very uncultivated”). Neither Videgha nor 
the Aryan Brahmans who preceded him are credited in 
the legend with having themselves brought any part of 
the country to the east of the Sarasvati under cultivation. 
Videgha and the Brahmans moreover were the intellectuals 
of the vik and could not have done this themselves, even 
if they had wanted, besides that the Aryans as a people 
(as compared with the Eastern riverine Vratyas) were, as 
has been seen, rather sorry cultivators and reclaimers of 
unprepared soil. All that the legend as recounted was 
meant to convey was that it was owing entirely to the 
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power of the BrShmans' prayers and sacrifices to Agni 
VaifivSnara that the countries to the east of the Sarasvati 
became biessed and bountiful. The story told was the 
story of a ritualistic miracle, not the casual narration of 
a successfully pursued country-wide agricultural operation. 
Of ruthless filibustering leading to political annexation, the 
legend gives no hint whatever. 

The immigrants in Mathava’s new “ abode ” are 
specifically designated "the Mathavas” and not the "Videhas” 
whom the Aryan settlers despise to the point of assigning 
to them a variMtaniara origin of pratitoma parentage 
(Manu S. X II). The legend establishes no connection 
whatever between Videgha Mathava and the ruling house 
of later days of the Kingdom of Videha, made famous for 
all times by everything that is implied in the great name 
of Janaka, the greatest of brahmaviA Kings known to fame 
before Afioka. (For references to contexts in which Janaka’s 
name appears in the Book, see "Janaka ” in the Index.] 

[At p. 176 of the Book, I gave the Vrhadaranyaka 
Upani^ad reference only to the Gargya-Balaki Ajatasatru 
colloquy, the much fuller Kau^itakl Upanisad reference 
having been accidentally omitted. The Kausitaki account 
of the incident describes Balaki as a resident of the Ufiinara 
country who had, before he offered to instruct AjataSatru 
in the Upanisad Vedanta, travelled over the following 
specifically mentioned countries, namely, Matsya, Kuru- 
Pafichala and Kasl-Videha, Ajatasatru himself being of KaSI. 
These were the countries of the Redaction-Renascence as 
I have shown from other material in the Book. Besides 
confirming that conclusion, the statement (Kaui^l. IV. 1) 
points at the same time to the generically Vratya affinities 
of the countries mentioned]. 
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$ 5. Some Reflections on ^'Mohenjo-claro and the 
Indus Civilization." 

The excavations at Mohenjo-daro and HarappI have 
convinced Sir John Marshall of the existence between 
3250 B. C. and 2750 B. C. at the former place, and for 
several centuries more at the latter, of a highly advanced 
city civilization presenting the same fundamental features 
as do the other riverine civilizations of the Chalcolithic 
Age in Egypt and Mesopotamia. This civilization. Sir 
John finds, disappeared under a deposit of sand and silt 
a thousand years before the advent into India of the 
nomadic Vedic Aryans with their village culture of a 
far more primitive type as compared with the one that had 
perished. 

The two civilizations, he finds, stood at the two ends 
of the bronze and copper age, cut off in the manner stated 
from all possibility of direct contact, and must have been 
entirely unrelated genetically or by cultural contact of any 
kind. 

Unless this ancient civilization should be supposed 
to have survived this general catastrophe somewhere in 
the Panjab, a thousand years’ interval of time and several 
feet of clay and sand stood effectively between the two 
civilizations, barring all chances of inter-penetration. 

The " Datyut” whom the Vedic Aryans appear from 
the earlier Rgveda mantras to have fought and absorbed 
in their new homes in the Panjab represented a still lower 
form of culture than the Vedic Aryans’. It is impossible 
to imagine that these people could be the inheritors of 
the departed Indus culture. That culture must have been 
as unknown to the Batyns as to the Aryans themselves. 
The Vedic Aryan mantras, even after this Datyu absorption, 
show no consciousness whatever of the existence of this 
A31. 
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older and superior culture and even of its very homCi the 
delta of the Indus river. 

The Vedic Aryans clearly did not meet any surviving 
representatives of this ancient culture in the Panjab for 
the simple and sufficient reason that none had in fact 
survived. 

The artifacts exhumed at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 
however exhibit elements of a religious life so remarkably 
like some of those to be found in the later Vedas, the 
Brahmanas, the Upanisads and the Puranas, a literature 
which grew up entirely on the soil of the basins of the 
Jamuna and the Ganges rivers, that Sir John Marshall has 
been led to hazard the guess that the Indus culture must 
have been the lineal progenitor of this later Hinduism, 
which flourished in the Eastern river valleys. 

The assumption is entirely unwarranted. The literature 
which grew up in the Eastern river basins simply proves 
the existence in these regions of an indigenous local culture 
possessing nearly all the features of the Indus religion 
and others besides. That literature proves further that 
absorption into the fabric of the Vedic religion of these 
non-Aryan elements took place in these Eastern regions 
and not in the Panjab. The synthesis, 1 have demonstrated, 
was effected in Magadha in the first instance, to be carried 
westward later into the Madhyadefia. 

The following observations of Sir John Marshall are 
highly significant in this connection : 

"That it (the Indus civilization) did not extend much 
beyond the land watered by the Indus and the Great Mihran 
and their tributaries is probable enough. Other civilizations 
of this age are mainly confined to the riverine valleys on 
which they arose; and there is no reason to suppose that 
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the Indus civilization was an exception to this rule. Never¬ 
theless, it is difficult to t>elieve that while the Panjab and 
Sind were in possession of this highly advanced culture, 
the valleys of the jamuna and the Ganges, of the Narbadda 
and the Tapti, could have been far behind them. ” 

The evidence furnished by the later Vedas and post- 
Vedlc literature in general is conclusive that the Eastern 
river basins possessed a culture which on many points was 
not only not behind but a good deal in advance of that 
disclosed by the artifacts exhumed in the Indus valley 
(if the script material, upon the contents of which it is 
premature to dogmatise, be for the present left, as it must 
be, out of consideration). Besides the iSiva-Durga cult 
in which it is possible to find implicit the Sankhya Purufa- 
Prakrti dualism, phallism so abhorrent to the Vedic Aryans, 
and stone and animal worship of a kind unknown to the 
Vedic Aryans, the Eastern culture has other elements centering 
round the doctrine of Karma Vada or the Transmigration 
of Souls after Death, the very keystone of the arch 
upon which the Farnahramadharma, the Upanisad Vedanta, 
the Dardanas and every form of Hindu and Buddhistic 
religious belief have rested. There is no reason indeed for 
supposing'ffiat the Eastern riverine culture lagged behind 
the culture of the Indus valley, if indeed it did not overpass 
it. The higher forms of philosophical and theological 
reasoning of indubitably non-Aryan origin entered into the 
Indo-Aryan scheme of life in the Jamuna and the Gangetic 
river basins. 

It is by no means to be regretted that, whether from 
necessity or from choice, the Vedic Aryans had to turn their 
backs as completely as they did on this civilization of the 
Indus Valley, k thereby it was enabled to meet and mingle 
with a still superior culture farther East. The synthetic 
culture whereto Vedic Aryan elements and elements derived 
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front non-Aryan sources both contributed became all 
the richer for this historical accident. Such meagre 
archaeological evidence as has been found in the Eastern 
valle}rs (in Sir John Marshall’s judgment) entirely supports 
this evidence from literature. 

Against this is Professor Langdon’s hypothesis that 
the Vedic Aryans got their Brahmi script at any rate (the 
vehicle of their prolific literature of later days) from the 
Indus people. If they did, it is remarkable that there should 
not be archaeological remains of this script of any date 
between 2800 B.C. when this borrowing must, if at all, 
have taken place and the 4th century B.C. when this Brahmi 
script is for the first time met with on some coins in 
Northern India and a century later in inscriptions of proved 
Magadhic origin. Professor Langdon’s theory of the 
derivation of the Brahmi from the Indus script certainly 
stands upon extremely slender foundations. The script 
itself presumably had an Eastern Vratya origin. 

The above considerations, I think, provide sufficient 
justification for my affirming that the provisional conclusions 
recorded by Sir John Marshall in the first volume of his 
Book, not only do not militate against mine, arrived at as 
they have been by following other clues and according to 
methods which are entirely different from his and his 
colleagues’, but they go in material measures to corroborate 
and confirm those conclusions. 

Having had their attention concentrated on the Indus 
valley, neither Sir John nor Professor Langdon could resist 
a natural bias- in favour of making the Punjab itself out as 
the meeting place of the two opposing cultures. Sir John’s 
suggestion that the Indus culture survived at odd places 
till the Aryans came upon the scene flies right in the face 
of all data furnished by the BgVedic literature. Professor 
Langdon must on bis part make the Vedic Aryaoi 
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autocthonous in the face not only of data furnished by that 
literature but against a consensus of scholarly opinion, 
that the Vedic Aryans were foreigners who descended into 
the plains of the Punjab from their highland homes in 
the Hindu Kush and Iran. And every consideration, 
archaeological and anthropological, of reason and probability, 
appears to me to support the widely accepted view that 
the date of this descent cannot be pushed back beyond 
the second millennium B.C., and that it is likely to have 
been nearer 1500 than to 2000 


•• See A,C, Haddon’a ** The Races of Man and their Distribniion” 
(1934), partionlarly at pp. 101 and 111; also the fine eammary of the 
resaltfl of recent researches in the field in H. T. Flenre's The Races of 
Mankind ” (1927), particularly at pp 62 55, which are highly confirmatory 
of those arrired at by me. 



P«t-Script 


In the Census Report of India, 1931, Part I, Mr. J. H. 
Hutton of the Indian Civil Service has made a quite credi¬ 
table attempt to collect and co-ordinate all the available 
data and speculations concerning the racial and cultural 
origin of the Hindus of Northern India. His final conclusion 
is so remarkbly in agreement with mine that I cannot 
refrain from reproducing it in his own language. 

At p. 457, he writes: “The early culture of the 
Mediterraneans and Armenoids in India may perhaps be 
most conveniently described as pre-Vedic Hinduism. 
Although this culture disappeared from the Indus Valley, 
it must have survived across the Jamna with sufficient 
vigour to reach to the Rig-Vedic Aryans whom it probably 
supplied with a script, and whose religious beliefs it 
ultimately submerged in its own philosophy ”. 

Of the varieties of speculations discussed (the author 
adding some of his own) the one which has called for 
consideration by reason of its relation to a speculation of 
my own (p. 13n) is where, starting from cues supplied 
by Chanda, he modifies Hoernle’s theory of a first and 
second wave of Indo-Aryan immigration (the Vedic-Aryan 
invasion of the Panjab being according to it the prior in 
point of time followed later by an Eastern migration across 
Chitral) and supposes that the Vedic Aryan invasion must 
have been of later date, having been preceded long ages 
back by an earlier invasion of the Indus Valley by an Alpine 
people from the Pamirs led by proto-Nordic chieftains who, 
he assumes, had s^cceeded in imposing on them a variety 
of their Aryan language, somewhat after the manner of 
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the Nordic rulers who appear to have imposed themselves 
and their Kharian tongue upon their Alpinic and Armenoid 
Mitanni subjects in Mesopotamia in the 3rd millennium 
B.C. This is the “ Pifiacha ” language of which the invaders 
have left traces wherever they had gone in what is 
represented in Grierson’s theory by the “ outer band ” of 
IndO'Aryan languages (pp 357-269, 450). 

Not having had opportunities, previously to this, 
of studying the speculations of Hoernie, Grierson and 
Chanda, 1 had made a shot at it of my own in the foot-note 
aforesaid, which supposed the Eastern riverine Vratya 
Rajanyas to have entered India from the north, whence 
passing down the Gangetic Valleys they had (I suggested) 
imposed themselves and their variety of the Aryan tongue 
(the Pisacha) upon the people they settled amongst and 
ruled. In the absence of knowledge too of the Pamir clue, 
I supposed these invaders to have come across China. I 
concede the prior claim of the Pamirs. But whilst I have 
nothing decisive to set against Mr. Hutton’s suppositions, 
I should just as soon be prepared to accept a modification 
of Hoernle’s theory which would place the entry via Chitral 
of the “ PiSacha ’’-speaking people as a very much earlier 
event than the invasion of the Panjab by the Vedic Aryans. 
I feel very pleased indeed, before my book has left the 
printers, to have had my attention drawn to Mr. Hutton’s 
speculations by Prof. S. N. Bose to whom I have already 
expressed my obligations in the Preface. 
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abblobfirika^i In the AV, 85, 111; 

not unknown in Aryan land, 97. 
Abhimanyu episode (Mahabhurata), 
genuine saga, 212. 
adhyaryu, 119,164. 
adoption, a method of affiliation 
common to Aryan races, 185n. 
Agni, 30, 62, 171-173. 

AgnisySmi, Commentary on 
LatySyana Sr. 8. by, 12. 
agradani Brahmans, 86. 
agriculture. See 

“ahantya**. See “inviolability of 
the Suta’*. 

Aitareya Brahmana, “rishification** 
in the making illustrated by, 6ln, 
63n, 114n, 115n. Atharvanic 

influences on, 65n. 
aita^apralapa, 65n. 

Ajatasatru of Kosl, a rujanyabandhu 

teacher of Upani^ads, 175n, 176, 
240. 

ak?ara, Upani-^ad's play with, 166, 
168. 

allegory, use of, in AV, Upani?ads 
and Brahmana Books, 47-48, 
127-129, 135, 161. 

Ahga, 22, 23, 39, 48 j a part a 
Vrfttyaland, 60; Fever-charm 
Sokta consigns fever to, 96. 
anna, Upanisadic base, “rishifled** 
and set above Vedio gods, 168 ; 
also 49. 

anthropology, sidelights from, in 
elucidation of Indo-Aryan 
history. See “gods after gover¬ 
nors’*. 

anflohana, 7, 94. 


anuloma-pratiloma factor, in the 
varnasahkara classification of 
castes. See “varna-sahkara”. 

Anupadela, 16, 23,28, 39, 57, 102n ; 
legendary gift of, to Sutas, 22 ; 
part of VrStyaland, 60, 173-176 ; 
mass-emigration of Western 
Aryans to, unlikely, 98-99, 
170-173. 

Apastamba Sr. S., 10, 91-92, 232 ; 
its manner of adapting the 
Conversion-Vratyastoma to serve 
Aryan sojourners in Vrstya 
countries, 66n, 231. See for texts. 
Appendix B, § 2 (d), 230-231. 

apotheosis (so called), of the Vratya, 
15, 45, 49 ; of the brahmacharin, 
45, 49,160. 

Aranyakas 47; free-thinking in, 
138-139 ; matter and manner 
derived from the Upani^ad parts 
of AV, 137; Redaction-Rena- 
sance picture from, 174-176. 

Arat^s, neo-Aryan estimate of, as 
Vrfttyas, 40. 

archaeology, 53. See also Appendix B, 
§ 5. 241-245. 

Arjuna (Mahabharata), 171n, 193; 
marriage with Subhadra, 199-200 ; 
fails to save women of Kr^a’s 
households from capture by 
robbers, 210. 

armies, a Vratya institution, 49, 61. 

artha, 126. 

arts and industries of Vratyaland, 

I 21-23, 31, 32, 60q. 
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Aruni UddUaka Gautama, 88n, 174, 
175 ; first Br^man to be taught 
the mysteries of Karma<vftda by 
the rSjanyabandhu Pravfthana 
Jeubali, 146 ; attains eminence as 
Upanisadist, 147. 

**arya**, nomadic implication of, 
102n. 

Aryan bias, 2. 3.12. 15. 34. 48, 71. 

Aryan Brahmans. See Brahmans. 

Aryan customs, the “Redaction** 
movement for collecting and 
preserving, due to Atharvanic 
reaction; 116-117. See Aryan 
institutions and specialities; 
Aryan vis ; “customs**. 

Aryan deposits in AV detectable 
through their “incougruity**, 84, 
96-99. 

Aryan designation of higher castes 
and higher gods inspite of their 
VrStya origination. 64-65. 82, 

Aryan gods. See “gods*** 

Aryan grhya practices. See “grhya 
rites*’; Grhya Sutras. 

Aryan heaven. See “avarga**, 

Aryan institutions and specialities : 
banijya,q.v ; brahmacharya. q.v ; 
husbandry, q.v. ; priest hood, 7. 
14, 17 ; svarga, q.v,; universal 
education. 17, 18, 102n, 155n; 
warrior chieftains, 17. 18n, 23, 
181. 

Aryan E?atriyas, see Esatriyas. 

Aryan language, inability to speak, 
no bar to conversion and 
admission into Aryan vis, 11-13, 
Appendix B § 1, 217-218. 

Aryan principalities, insignificance 
of, compared with Vratya Empire 


of the East. See Section IV 

(17-27), 59. 

Aryan proeelytism, 4, 13, 14, 33, 
37-38, 40. See Neo-Aryan 

proselytism. 

Aryan vis, 1-3 ; a freak, 16 ; priest- 
ridden, not caste-ridden, 6,13,14, 
16,17, 37,41n, see “caste.** ; place 
of Brahmans in it, 14,16,17, 57 ; 
position of the E^atriyas in, 
18, 23, 24, 28-29, 55-56; value 
attached to religious practices 
in, 33 ; simplicity of organisation 
and limited material outlook, 
17-18, 23, 41n ; peace-lessness 
through BrShman-E^atriya 

rivalries, 18-21, 23, 25, 28, 32, and 
from hostility of the VrStyaEast, 
20, 176-178 ; mass-emigration 

eastward from, theory of, if 
tenable, 39-41, 41n, 98-99, 172-173; 
augmentation of, through pro- 
selytism. See Aryan proselytism. 
spells and sorceries in, 34, 95-99, 
166, 168,169 ; yajfias and sattras 
in, 20, 30, 42, 61 ; see “yajftas” ; 
mantras and ritual ordinances, 
natural literature of, 102n; 
universal education (Brahman- 
controlled) in, 17-18, 87n, 102n, 
155n ; no king by divine right in ; 
see “ monarchy **; generalised 
picture of, 101, 102n ; Greek 
analogy, 101; nomadic origin and 
lingering nomadic habits of, 101, 
102n ; see Aryan institutions and 
specialities. 

Aryanism, eastward progress of, by 
VrStyastoma and not by mass- 
emigpration from Vedic viSas. 
39-41, 41n, 98-99, 170-176. See 
Neo-Aryan proselytism. 
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Aryanii arriTal of, in India, 244-247. 

Aryayarta, eastward extension of, 
through Vrfttyastoma and not 
Aryan mass-emigration. 39-41, 
41n, 98-99. 

Aloka (DharmS^oka), 52, 211,212. 

Asrama, an Upani^adio institution 
of Eastern VrStya origin, 157-161; 
original Oeramas, vunaprastha 
and sannyasa, gvhl and brahma- 
oharl states being later ^ramised 
by UpaniAadio dialectic, 157-160 ; 
goal of, Atman-Brabman, 159. 

assemblies, a Vratya institution, 49, 
0L 

A^va Suktas (RV), 114n, 133. j 

AsvalSyana Sr. 8., 34n. 

Asvamedha, 119; a Vratya rsja- 
karma, see “ riijakarmSni **; pari- 
plava provision in, a mark of 
Vratya origin, 128n ; superseded 
by Rajasuya as a ceremony of 
Imperial significance, 201n ; does 
not create jealousy as Rajasuya 
does, 202n ; Rama advised by 
Bharata to perform, in preference 
to Rajasuya, 202n, see A^a 
Silktas. 

A^vapati, a rajanyabandhu teacher 
of Upanisads, 175, 175n ; sthapati 
(governor) by rank, presumably, 
175n. 

A^vatthama (Mahabharata), a 
Brahman-made myth, not in the 
original Saga, 192,193n. 

Alvins, Prthi’s worship of, 25 ; 
mythical fatherhood of Madrl's 
twins, 186. 

Atharva Veda, 5, 15,16,22,26,27, 
39, 60, 71; contemporary fossil 
deposits in, 42-44, 54, 57 ; 


Upanisad and Upanisad technique 
and sophistry In, 47, 49-50, 1B5, 
137, 138 ; oonoeptual Rftjasnya 
peregrination of the King in di^as 
fore shadowed in, 48, 49 ; ** dshi- 
fication ** in, 48, 130 ; its nature 
and extent, 112-113 ; process of, 
**rishification*’ first set going in, 
113 ; **rishification** of Atharvapio 
practices and AV itself evidence 
of displacement of VrStya officia¬ 
ting priests by Brahmans, 83-84 ; 
composition and collection of, 
mainly for providing a Priest’s 
Vade Mecum for Aryan Brahmans 
officiating In Vrfityaland, 83, 
96-97, 107-108, 116, but not 

presumably under royal super¬ 
vision, 96 ; how other kinds 
of deposits got into it, and their 
character, and consequent hetero¬ 
geneity of its contents, 84, 85, 
110-112 ; a purely Aryan deposit 
traced through its ’’ incongruity ** 
in the Fever-Charm-Sukta, 96-98 ; 
purely Aryan deposit in, should 
be more easily detectable than 
purely Vrfttya, 98; (barring 
Purinas, q. v.) AV the first 
“smurta” matter (see **8marta 
stage ”) to become oral ’’srauta** 
(see *’Srauta stage”), and the 
external impetus that brought 
this about, 107; had originally no 
scriptural value in the eyes of 
its Br&hmap compilers and 
ministers, 107, 162 ; reason why 
it did not arouse opposition from 
orthodox Aryans, 108; absence 
of intolerance between the 
professors of the AV and the 
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i66« 163; why eoneeroed 
BB a whole with non-VatUiiio 
grhya praotioee, neoea- 

eltating wholeeale borrowing 
from RV, to furnish matter for Its 
Br^mana, 168 ; why Atharvanio 
grhya jHraotloes quite unlike those 
of Grhya Books, 169; contribu¬ 
tory causes of AV later attaining 
oanonioal value and title of 
Brahma-Veda, 112, 162, 163,165 ; 
reaction of Atharvanic Collection 
the cause of the movement for 
collecting and preserving the 
Trayl and through it of the 
Redaction-Renascence (q. v) 116- 
117 ; r:ijakarman!, one of the 
specialities of, 114n, 119 ; special 
affinity of the Puranas with, 65 d, 
128-136; when reduced into 
writing,139. See Bhauma Sukta ; 
Brahmacharin Sakta; Fever- 
Charm Sukta ; Vratya Book ; 
Atharvnlc deposits; Atharvanic 
Influences. 

Atharvan world, identity of, with 
Prthu’s, 43, Section VII (53 69). 

Atharvanic deposits, 163; in the 
Bgveda, q.v.; in the Yajur Veda, 

q.v. 

Atharvanic influences as seen in the 
make-up, matter and method of 
Brahmana Books, 65n, 135, 163 ; 
In the Aitareya Brfthmana, 65n. 
See Atharvanic deposits; and 
also Section XII (132-144) 

Atharvanic priests, rationalists, 
experimentalists and sophists, 
132; special fitness of, to 
qualify as the brahman fourth 
priest, 163-165 ; creators of the 


**Om**, 169; fcmndem praotl* 
cally of Indo-Aryan literature 
and culture, 169. 

Atharvanic technique In YV and 
Brfthmanas, 134-136. 

Atman (Brahman). See Brahman. 

Stmavidyft (=brahma-vidya), 136n. 

AupaditI Qaupalayana VaHghra- 
padya, sthapatl at the Neo-Aryan 
conversion of the Euru Vratyaa 
of the Vratya priestly caste, 94, 
173 ; See Qaupalayana-QandhrvS- 
yana VrStyastoma quarrel. 

avakTrnin-patita-stoma. See Excom¬ 
munication-regeneration Vratya- 
stoma. 

Avatar, Kr?na as, 211, 213-214 : 

Syu?yani in the AV, 85. 

Babel of varnas. See ** varna- 
sabkara.** 

B^ikas, appear as Vrfttyas to 
Eastern Neo-Aryans, 40. 

BShlika country, spoken of in the 
Fever-Charm Sukta as the “oka** 
of Fevers, 95, 99 ; statement 
evaluated, 99 

Baka-Bhlma episode (MahabhSrata), 
mark of Brahmanic fabrication 
in, 194-195. 

Baladeva, no VrStya but a Esatriya 
of Aryan via, 79; has to do 
penance for brahmahatya for 
killing the Snta Paurfiolst Loma- 
harsana, 78 ; ( Mahabharata ) 

favours Duryodhana, 194. 

Baladeva-Lomahar?ana legend. See 
Lomaharsana-Baladeva legend. 

banijya. In Vratya East, 21, 60n ; 
much more rudimentary In 
Aryan vi4as, 162n« 

banikpatha In Vratyaland, 21-22,60n; 
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bard-ehroaielen of the Vratya East 
(8&iaa and H^adhas) bard- 
priests, not bard-heralds, 72-80 : 
See Satas ; M^adhas. 

Baudhayana Sr. S., 8, 10-13, 40,225, 
227, 232; Daiva Vratya mytho¬ 
logies wrongly annexed to the 
SaTitrlpatita stomas, 66n, 92; 
part blunderingly assigned in, 
to Mftgadha and Pum^halS at 
Vratyastoma ceremonies. 90, 
221-222 ; generally high historical 
value of the Vrfttyastoma texts 
in, 91, 222-223; GaupSlayana 
Vrfttyastoma legend. See Qau- 
pal lyana-Gandharvftyana Vratya- 
stoma quarrel; Vrfttyastoma 
texts of, Appendix B § 2 (a), 221- 
223. 

Bengal's contribution to Indo Aryan 
literature, 140. 

Bhftgavata Purana, 74n, 78a, 213. 

Bharata (Rftmftyana), bis advice to 
R-ima to celebrate tbe A^a- 
medha, ratber than the Rajasuya, 
significance of, 202a. 

Bhauma Sdkta (AV), 42, 59. 61*62. 

Bbimasena (Mabftbhftrata), I71n; 
liaison with Hidimba, 194-195 , 
made to talk of peace and com¬ 
promise, 209 ; the blood-drinking 
oath whether part of original 
saga, 209-210. 

Bhlsma-Satyavati colloquy for conti¬ 
nuing the line of Vichitravlrya 
by nlyoga, if saga-stuff, 181-185. 

Bhami, See PrthiyT. 

Bhfirloka, the seat of Rudra, 65n. 

“Bible and Sword'* movement 
(Indo-Aryan), not inferrible from 
the Videgha liathava legend, 
173, 

B 


BidSra (Mahabharata), 19L 
birth and death, cycles oL See 
“karma-viida**, 

black complexion. See “complexion," 
“i5yama”, “fiyftmft", “kr?na". 
Bloomfield, Maurice, 60; his view 
that tbe convert had to be Aryan 
by race, 13, 45, 46n; on the 
Vratya Book, 44-46; on the 
conversion to Aryanism of the 
Eka-Vrfttya, 45; on the Sfita, 
71: on the superiority of the AV 
treatment of the King-glorifica¬ 
tion theme to the dftna-stutis 
and nftr^amsyahs of Mantra 
literature, 111-112 ; on the nature 
and character of the “rishifica- 
tion" process, 47, 112 ; upon the 
“rishification of the Grhya Books, 
115; on the Atharvanio Fourth 
Priest and attainment by AV of 
oanonicity and title of Brahma- 
Veda, 165; his plaint that the 
Aryan gods develop no new 
character in the AV, 112. 
brahmabandhu, meaning of, 87-89, 
174,174n; how Mftgadhas came to 
be specially designated as, 86, 
88n (cf. rftjanyabandhu, q.v.) ; 
Satas and Videbas also, 89; made 
recipients of Vrfttyadhanas with 
sins, 87, 89-91, 232. 
brahmabandhu Msgadha of Baudhu- 
yana, 90-91, Appendix B § 2 (a), 
221-222. 

Brahmabandhu Puip^halfi of 
Baudhayana, 90-91, Appendix B 
9 2 (a), 221-222. 

brahmaoharin, the Vedic vifi grhi in 
pupilage, 17, degrading part 
assigned to him in tbe Mahavrata, 
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67n, 91; not deified but glorified 
as brahmaTid in poue 15» i5, 49, 
160; special meaning attached 
to, in the Atharva Sokta, 160; 
transformation of his state into 
afirama, 159-160. 

Brahmacharin Sukta (AV), 45, 49, 
160. 

brahmacharya, in the Aryan vi^, 
meant compulsory general educa¬ 
tion and moral and social 
discipline of the adolescent of 
the vi4, 17. 87n. 102ii. 155n; 
non-observance of, by Brahman, 
reduced him to brahmabandhu. 
85n,102n, 155n, 174, 174n; and 
by Ksatriya, to a rajaHyabandhu, 
85n, 102n, 155n, 174; forced 
observance of, by Vrhaspati, 156; 
Vedic, efficacious only for the 
attainment of the svarga of 
oblations. 168, evolution of, into 
an alrama 158 160. 

Brahmaloka, 146. 

brahman (- AY mantra), 49. 

brahman (s sense behind pheno¬ 
mena), professed pursuit by 
UpaniAads of, 165, 167. 

brahman (=Fourth Priest at yajftas), 
119 ; probabable origin of institu¬ 
tion in connection with a Vratya 
ceremony at which Brahmans did 
not officiate, though ceremony 
was ordered and directed by a 
BrOhman 67n; circumstances 
which made him indispensable at 
Royal and hieratic Yajflas, 
163-165 ; special fitness of 
Atharvanic priests for the office, 
165. 

Brahman (s Brahm^lt transforma¬ 


tion by Upanisdio dialectic of 
Prajapati into, and of Brahma 
into Atman-Brahman, 65 

Brahman (=Atman-Brahman), 42, 
45, 47, 134, 165, 168 ; Prajapati, 
transformation of, into, 65 ; goal 
of oiSramas, 159, 160, 169 ; how 
**8abda** truly becomes, 169. 

Brahman-made literature, appraise¬ 
ment of self-laudatory and self- 
disserving statements in, 55-56. 

BrOhman (s), Aryan ; their position 
in the Vedlo Aryan viS, 2, 3. 7, 
14,16. 17-18, control by, of the 
education and discipline of tbe 
adolescents of the vis, 17-18, 87n, 
102n, 155n; rivalry with 

Rsatriyas, 18, 23, 28, 153 ; 

contumelious treatment of, by 
the Yadava youth, and Rr?na's 
exaggerated respect for, 179n; 
not originally a special or the 
first of “castes’*. 6.14, 37,149-150 ; 
nor inventors or originators 
thereof, 152; part attributed 
to them the Vena legend 
and the truth in it. 21-24 ; sub¬ 
mission to the political domina¬ 
tion of the Vratya Empire, 16, 
17,22,24-26 and Section V (28-43); 
Brahman.Vratya-(Rajanya) Con¬ 
cordat q. V.; pupilage of, in 
UpaniAadic learning, under 
Vratya Rajanyas, 42. 51-52, 87n, 
146-147 ; part played by, at 
tbe Redaction-Renascence q. v. ; 
admission into the priestly caste 
of the Vratya East, 79-81,154n ; 
and rapid displacement of the 
local Brahmans, 83-84; became 
the first of castes, and later fully 
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caste oonsoious, 80-82,154, 162n ; 
were in general neyerthelese free¬ 
thinkers, rationalists and sop¬ 
hists, 37, 38,51-52, 113,132, 138, 
139, 161; occupied lower seats 
and did homage to £?atriyas at 
the Rajasuya which they 
“rishlfied" and included with 
other rajakarmSni in the hieratic 
scheme of yajftaa and sattras, 
114n. See Rajasuya; Brahman 
(rtvijas). 

Brahman (s). College of, necessary 
for holding hieratio ceremonies, 
34, 108, 116; establishment of 
such Colleges in Aryanised 
Vratya land calls for collection 
of sacred Vedio customs, after 
the AV collection and as a reac¬ 
tion to it, 120-125. 

Brahman (s), how are enabled to 
receive dakjinus without taking 
over the giver's sins, 7, 8, 39n, 
95n. See Brahman (ritvijas). 

Brahman-(rtvijas) did not officiate 
at the Syena yajfla, 7, nor at 
the conversion stomas out of 
fear of contamination by the sins 
of heresy, 7, 8, 11, 67n, but see 
95n. Also Appendix B §2, 221, 
223, 229. 

Brahmanfs), Vriitya (Sutas, 
Magadhas, Videhas), 29, 80 ; 
spell-mongers and vendors of 
charms, 29, 57, 62, 80 ; displace¬ 
ment as officiating priests by 
Aryan Brahmans, 83-84 ; growing 
hatred and contempt for, on the 
part of Aryan Brfthmans, accent¬ 
uated by professional rivalry, 
83t 86-87, See "brahmabandhu". 


Brahman-Vratya (Rajanya) Concor¬ 
dat, 25, 26, 35 ; resulting Eing- 
Purohita partnership, 61n, 
153-154 ; varna-a^rama-dharms, 
product off 154, 181; literature 
of, 65n, 126-127, 130, 181. 

Brahmana Books, 5, 26, 70; invented 
mythologies of, 61n, 63n, 64-66, 
167; sophistries in, 129, 137 ; 
Atharvanio methods carried to 
excess in, 135, 137 ; indebtedness 
of, for matter and manner, to 
AV, 135, 137 ; extravagant 

exegetic sophistries of, accounted 
for, 135-136 ; Roth, Muller and 
Eggeling on same, 137-138 ; 
relation ef Srauta Sutras to, 138 ; 
bearing of Vedic exegetic 
sophistry in, on the free- 
thinking of the Aranyakas, 
138 139 ; UpaniRads, debt of, to, 

138- 139 ; must have been written 
literature from the beginning, 

139- 140 ; of the AV, built on 
wholesale borrowings from the 
RV, 108. 

BrabmSnda PurSna, 65n, 66n, 237. 

Bruhmanisation, propagandistic, 23, 
28n, 58 ; of the Puranas, 123-127, 
130 ; a common feature of the 
PurAnas and the AV, 130 ; in the 
Mahabharata, 170, 195 and Sec. 
XIV generally ; in the karma- 
vada mantras of the ChhSndogya 
Up., 146-147 ; imperfect, at the 
date of the Draupadl Saga, 181, 
“rishifying”, see “rishification". 

BrShmanya of the Sutas, see 
Suta(8). 

Brahma Sutra, 142-143. 

brahmavftdin, 47t 
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Brahma Vadai AV how came to be, 

112 , 165 . 

brahmavid, deathlemneM of the, 
158-159, 168. 

brahmavid brahmaehSrin, 49, 156, 
159160. 

brahmavid Eka-VrStya, 15, 89, 30, 
33, 47, 49 ; Vedio and Upanisad 
basea serve and follow, 47, 49; 
Aloka a, 52. 

Brahml script, origin of, 244, 246. 

brahmodya and other theoeophio and 
cosmogonic hymns, their presence 
in AV, accounted for, 84. 112 ; a 
contributory cause of the AV. 
attaining canonioity and title of 
Brahma Veda, 122/ 162 165 ; 
‘^rishification** of, 113. 

Budha, sthapati of the Daiva 
Vratyas, 38. 61. 66. 67, 92.236. 
Appendix B § 1. 220. 223. 

Buddhism, European scholars* 
obsession regarding, a source of 
false history, 88; relation of, 
with the Upani?ad Vedanta, 141; 
its affinities with Hinduism, 141, 
212 ; causes of its expulsion from 
India, 142 ; Vrfttya features of, 
141; only system of Upanisad- 
bom philosophy evolved under 
purely Vratya auspices, 141, 
148n; Kr^pa’s dharma-ruled 
Empire realised in the reign of 
a Buddhistic successor of 
JarSaandha, 212 

Caland, Dr. W., 6, 37, 220; his 
inability to account for the 
Conversion Vratyastoma ekUia 
needing a grhapati« 38, Appen¬ 
dix B, I A 234; translation and 
interpretation by, of the PB 


Vrfttyastoma mythologies and 
Sixty-one-day Vratya sattra 
texts, 66-67 ; on the Jyfthroda, 
Appendix B $ 1, 220; on the 
destination of the dakfiinas at the 
Conversion Vratyastoma, Appen¬ 
dix B § 2 (c), 225, 226 ; his views 
on the relative priority of PB 
and JB, 220. 

cannibalism. See R&ksasa. 

caste, 6, 7, 10, 13, 14, 17 ; distin¬ 
guished from class, 148, 149 ; 
not more * unnatural*' than class, 
149; prevalence of, in Republican 
Rome, Sparta, Indo-Aryan India, 
U. S. A. and Modern India. 149 ; 
in Prthu's dominions. 23; in 
Vriltya land, 29-30, 152, 154 ; 
originally unknown In Vedio 
visas. 6. 14, 23. 37. 41n, 81, 
149-150 ; an Eastern Vrfttya 
institution and the way it entered 
into the Aryan scheme of life, 
41, 80. 153, 154n; absorption of 
the Aryan Brahmans into the 
Vratya Brahman caste, and of the 
Aryan K^atriya into the Vratya 
Rajanya caste. 79, 81, 154n; 
deepening of caste-conscious¬ 
ness upon their admission, 82, 
153-154 ; Aryan designation of 
higher castes, accounted for, 
82 ; caste-pulverised Indo-Aryan 
India, 150; Brahmans, not res¬ 
ponsible for making, and did not 
see caste in the making, but 
came upon it in the Vratya East 
and were unable to explain it or 
explain it away, 158-154; 
inadequacy of varpa classifica¬ 
tion of, sought to be made good 
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by th« Tarna-saAkara-anuloma* 
pratiloma “origin of castes**, 
150451• 151n ; absence originally 
of castes amongst Aryan gods, 
64n; acute caste-consciousness 
of Budra, 64» 65n; bearing of 
the Puru?a and Puru?amedha 
Suktas on the Aryan Brahmans* 
imagined responsibility for, see 
Purusa Sukta; Puru?a medha 
SQkta ; “var^asa^kara.** 

Ohanda, 245« 

Ohandragupta Maurya, empire of, 
traced to Jar^andha, 204. 

Chandraloka, 158. 

Ohftndrayana vrata, good only for 
attaining the syarga of obla¬ 
tions, 168. 

charms and spells. See **spells and 
incantations.** 

charm for fever. See Fever-Charm 
Sakta. 

chhandas, Upani^ads* play with, 
167, 168. 

Chhnndogya Upani^ad, 40, 78, 147, 
175, 175n, 190; sense in which the 
terms “brahmabandhu** and 
“ rajanyabandhu ** are found 
used in, 87n, 174n ; texts of, cor¬ 
relating the AV and Puranas, 
as honey and flower, 128-130; 
Purftpas described as the Fifth 
Veda in, 130n ; Narada*s exhaus¬ 
tive enumeration in, of the 
“vidyas**, 130n ; Prayshana Jai- 
ball’s lectures on the Karma- 
V«da to lru9i, 146147; Upa- 
ni?ad technique and play on 
word and letter sounds illustrat¬ 
ed from, 127-129, 166-168; 

VaUighrapadyas, 174. 

c 


Chinese Empire, 31n, 32. 

Chitra, a rajanyabandhu teacher of 
Upani?ad, 175, 175n. 

chronology of Indo-Aryan literary 
material, evaluation of, as an 
aid to reconstructing Indo-Aryan 
history, 1-3,106. 

Church and State, rivalries in Medi¬ 
eval Europe between, compared 
to Br&hman-K?atriya rivalries in 
in Aryan vi4i8,18. 

class distinguished from caste, 148- 
149 ; Brahmans and K^atriyas of 
Aryan viHas, classes not castes, 
6. 14, 37, 150. See “caste.** 

College of Brahmans, necessary for 
holding of hieratic yajnas and 
sattras, 34, 108; the condition 
how brought about in the 
Madhyade4a, 116; Bedaotlon 
movement due to reaction of 
the Atharvanic Collection on, 
116-117,12L 

complexion, no bar to Vratyastoma 
conversion, 13-14. 

concordat. See Brahman-VrStya 
(Bajanya) Concordat. 

Consecrated King, a Vrfttya institu¬ 
tion not known to the Aryan 
vi^, 21; first legendary Conse¬ 
crated King, Prthu, 1, 26. See 
“Monarchy**; “Bajasfiya.** 

Constantine, Indo-Aryan, 51. 

Conversion-Vraiyastoma, 6-8, 9, 11- 
16; a group ceremony, lOn, 
37-39, 92n; makes convert Aryan, 
not any special ciste, 6, 45, 46n ; 
made to admit into Aryan com¬ 
munion Non-Aryans and chiefly 
Vratyas from the East, 17-27,45, 
46n, 95, 173,174, 176 ; a political 
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not a religious oeremony, 13*14 ; 
becomes obsolete, is misunder- 
stood and mutilated, 8, 38, 38n, 
89*92, 94, 95n; an ekaha or sattra, 
38-39, 68 ; Brahmans (Aryan) do 
not officiate at, 7*8, 67n. For 
texts, see Appendix B § 1, 
217*219, 220; § 2, 221, 227 228. 
coronation oeremony. See Rajasuya. 
cosmogonic and theosophio hymns 
in AV., their presence accounted 
for, 84, 111: their presence a 
contributory cause of AV attain* 
ing oanonicity, 112, 162-165. 
oow*keeping, as accessory to agri 
culture, a VrStya industry, 22, 
102n. 

customs and superstitions of com* 
mon folk, **ri8hification** thereof, 
by Brahmans, 48,115. 
customs, uniformity of, in different 
Tifi*units, 23, 101, 196 ; varying, 
according to locality and caste, 
in Vratya land, 23, 61,101. 

Daiva Vratyas, the Sixty*one day 
sattra of, 38, 61, 66*67, 67n, 92 ; 
admission into the Vedic Pan* 
theonby Vratyastoma of, 64-69; 
Budhayana’s mishandling of the 
PB Vratyastoma mythologies, 
66n, 90*95, Appendix B § 2 
(a), 223. 

Dak?a>SatI*Rudra legend, interpre¬ 
tation of, 64n, 65n, 237*238. 
daksinB, and sin-transfer, 7*8, 39n, 
45n, 95n, 226-228 ; how becomes 
receiveable by Brahmans free 
from sins, 9; nomadic implication 
of the term, 102n; incidence and 
recipients of, at Vratyastoma, 
Appendix 225-226,228-229,232, 


dana-stuti, 112. 

dancers, in the Vratya Rajanya*s 
entourage, 87. 

Darlana literature, 4.140, Appendix 
to Section XII (141-144). 

Dasyus, 13; not inheritors of the 
Indus culture, 241. 
deathlessness, Upani^adTo iummum 
honufn of. See tiimmum bontivn. 
deification (so-called ) of the brah- 
macharin, 45, 49, 160 ; of the 
Vratya, 15, 45, 49; of Xr*na, 211. 
Deities, Great Vratya, contrasted 
with the Aryan gods, 62 ; their 
admission into the Vedic Pan¬ 
theon and acquisition of Aryan 
designations, 64*65, 65n; merger 
in the Atman Brahman, 64. 
Deussen on varnalrama, 155. 
Devaki*putra Kr?na, 40,190. 
devaiura myths, ad hoc invented, 
167,180n. 
devayana, 146» 

Dhanaftjaya on the vipatha, 59n, 72, 
Appendix B § 2 (b), 224. 
dharma, 126, 168. 

Dharma Sutras, varna-S^rama- 
dharma systematise in, 161. 
Dhr’^dyumna ( Mahfibharata), a 
Brahma^-made myth, 192, 193n. 
Dhrtarftstra (Mahabhsrata), k?etraja 
birth of, 187; complicity in the 
jatugrha plot, 191; part played 
by him in the dice-game episode, 
206*207, 

dlkAita-vaoba (or vSda), 11,15. See 
also Appendix B § 1, 217-218, § 2 
(a), 221. 

dice-game episode (Mah&bharata), 
genuine saga, 204-208. 
dUas, RajasSya progression of King 
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ta, foTMhadowed in the Vrstya 
Book, 48, 49. 

diieasee, oharme for, in Aryan land, 
34, 98 ; proTalenoe of, in Vraiya 
land, 34, 62, 98« 

distrlots. See **polltioal oiroumeorip- 
tione/* 

Draupadi (Mahubhftrata), her yajfiic 
birth, a BrShman-made myth, 
192493; her evayamvara, a 
poetioal fiction, 195-196, 199; her 
marriage, a political mariage, 
193-199, privately arranged, 196, j 
197-199 ; her five-husband mar¬ 
riage a **patent** unexplained 
“incongruity** in the Epic, « 
Non*Aryan fossil deposit, 57-58, 
197-199 ; dramatic moral victory 
of, in the Assembly Hall of the 
Kurus, after the dice-game, 204- 
208 ; personating as waiting 
woman ( Sairindhrt) to Queen 
Bude«nA of Matsya, 209; persona¬ 
lity of, 170, 204-208, 209-210, 214- 
215; the veni-samhara oath, if 
genuine saga, 209-210; historicity 
of, 214. 

Draupadi Saga (MahAbhArata), 58 ; 
clearing it of Bruhmanising 
entanglements, the main object 
of Section XIV, 170; outstanding 
figures of the Saga, 170; partial 
Brahmanisation of MadhyadeSa 
at its date, 18L 

Drooa (MahSbharata), what kind of 
king he was meant to be, 86n; 
a Brshman-made myth unknown 
to original Saga, 191-192 ; pro- 
pagandistio BrShmanisation, 
illustrated by the Dropa-Drupada 
episode, 193» 


Drapada ( Mahabharata ), 191, 192, 
193n, 198. 

Duryodhana (Mahubharata), favou¬ 
rite pupil of Baladeva, 194; 
part he played in the dice-game 
episode, 205-206; at Yudhisthira’s 
Rsjasuya, 204; after the dice- 
game, 208 ; his catalogue of 
charges against Kr?na, 214. 

Dus-^dsana ( Mahabhsrata), part 
taken by him in the dice-game 
episode, 205; blood-drinking oath 
of Bhimasena, 209. 

dSta, inviolability of, 80 ; Sata not, 
79 80. 

Dvaipdyana Vyusa. See Kr?na- 
DvaipSyana Vyasa. 

Dvaravatl (Mahsbhsrata), sea-coast 
city of, fortified by Krfna and 
his following of Yftdava fugitives 
from Jardsandha, 176-177. 

East ( Praohya ). See Vratya Em¬ 
pire of the East. 

education, general and Brahman- 
controlled in Aryan visas, 17-18, 
87n, 102n, 155n ; lack of, amongst 
all but the Rsjanyas in the 
Vratya Bast, 29-31, 34, 57, lOL 

Eggeling, Julius, on the Sata, 71; 
on the exegetics of the Brfihmana 
Books, 137-138 ; on the transfor¬ 
mation of the Rsjasuya into an 
Imperialistic ceremony, 202n. 

ekaha or sattra, Vrstyastoma, 38-39. 

Ekalavya, 81. 

Eka-Vrfttya, 15-17,22,25-27, Sections 
V and VI (28-52); association 
with the Mftgadha, 15-16, 45, 60, 
62; association with the 
Pum4chalT, 15, 45, 48; the 

hrahmavid, 15, 29,30,33, 47, 49; 
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not deified, but glorified as 
brahmavid, 15, 45. 49 ; made 
suzerain of the Aryan world by 
Vratyastoma Conversion and 
Rsjasuya. 35-37, 45 ; propaganda 
in the Vrstya Book to support 
his title to suzerainty, 49 ; identi¬ 
ty with Prthu of the Puranas, 26, 
43; his eastern domicil, 48; 
conceptual R&jasuya peregrina¬ 
tion in the diaas, 48-49 ; socio¬ 
political environments of, 49 ; 
his virftj, 52, 59. 

£ka-VrStya Saga, 27, Section V, 
(28-43); Brahman exiles in his 
court, 28, 31-36, 41-43 ; his court 
and country, 28-31; concordat 
with the Brahmans, 32-36. 
emigration. See *'migrations«" 
enas. See “praya^chittflni.*’ 

*'equipments** of the Vratyas. See 
“vratyadhana.** 

esoterism of the Upani^ad Vedanta, 
30, 32 ; explanation of, 56-57. 
ethics of religion, what is, 143-144 ; 
Upani?ad Vedanta, if unethical, 
143-144. 

Europe (Medieval), Chruoh-State 
rivalries in, compared to 
Br^man-Knatriya rivalries in 
Aryan viias, 18. 

Excommunicate-regeneration Vr&- 
tyastoma, 8, 11; erroneous 
foisting of grhapati on, 38-39, 
227 ; part blunderingly assigned 
to MSgadha and PumSohalu 
brahmabandhu in, by Baudh^- 
yana, 81-91; for texts, see Ap¬ 
pendix B § 1, 219; 8 2, 221, 227, 
23L 

expiation, living in Vi&tja country. 


how comes to call for, 66n. See 
“prayaachittani.** 

Farquhar*s comment on the non- 
ethicality of the Upani?ad 
Vedanta, 144. 

Feudalism, 86n ; feudalistio imperi¬ 
alism of the Niti-^tras and of 
Kr?na, contrasted with JarSsan- 
dha*8, 212. 

fevers, and other diseases in Vratya 
land, 34, 62 ; prevalence of, in 
Northern India, in Indo-Aryan 
times, and its bearing on 
Weber*8 mass-emigration theory, 
98. See Fever-Charm Siikta, 

Fever-Charm Sukta (AV) , an 
Aryan charm, discovered to be 
such by the **incongruity** test, 
97; proves prevalence of fevers in 
both Aryan and Vratya lands, 98, 
and also prevalence of spells and 
charms in Aryan land, 97; does 
not prove Buhlika, Mah&v{’?a and 
Mujavant countries to be the 
“oka'* of fevers, 95, 99. 

Fleure, H. J., 245n. 

fossils (historical) in Indo-Aryan 
literature, 4, 5, 55-58 ; the 

“incongruity** test for discovery 
of, 54-56, 57 ; positive and nega¬ 
tive, 55 ; contemporary deposits 
of, in the AV, 55, 57, 85. 97; the 
Daiva-Vratyastoma fossils, 67n, 
69; the Prthu-Vaipya legend 
fossils, 74-75 ; fossil in the 
Lomahrsana-Baladeva legend, 
78; the Vratyastoma fossils, 54, 
93; VrhadAranyaka statement 
that Brfthmaps sat below and did 
homage to Eaatriyas, llSn; the 
Chhftndogya Upanifad Atharva 
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bee and Furana-flower texts, use 
of as, 129*30, and correlation 
thereof with other related fossils, 
130 ; in the Mahabharata, 57, 58, 
181, 197. 

free-thinking in Indo-Aryan India, 
35, 37-38, 51-52, 113, 132,138 139, 
161; scriptural exegesis how 
necessarily lead to, 232. 

gambler, in Vratya land, 62; in the 
VrStya Rajanya’s entourage, 87. 

QandakT, SadanTra if, 171. 

Gandharv.iyana Bileya AgniveBya, 
Pdflchala (Vr itya ) anuchana. 
See Gaupftlayana-Gaudharvayana 
VnUyastoma quarrel. 

Gffrgya-Bil^ki AjataHatru colloquy, 
implications of, 240. 

garhapatyfigni, 11, 67. 

g&thas. 49, 123. 

GaupMayana-Gandharvayana Vrft- 
tyastoma quarrel, in Baudhiiyana 
&r. S., 94, 173-174 ; great value 
as evidence of Neo-Aryan prose- 
lytization in Kuril -Panchtlla, 95, 
173-174. See also Appendix B § 2 
(a), 223-224. 

Gautama Aruni UddMaka. See Aruni. 

Gautama Buddha, 141-142. 

Geeta, characterised, 213. 

genealogical tree, single, for all the 
ruling houses of Indo-Aryan 
India, of every caste origin, in 
the PurSnas, significance of, 81. 

geographical distribution of Indo- 
Aryan literature, how far help¬ 
ful in constructing Indo-Aryan 
history, 1-3. 

Ghatotkacha (Mahabharata), 195. 

Ghora, the Afigirasa, Upanijad tea¬ 
cher of Kr?na, 40, 190* 

D 


Ghose, N. N., The and 

MdhJdhJvdrata^ 4n, 161, 
ghosts in Vratya land, 31, 62, 111. 
Girihraja, capital city of the Maga- 
dha of Jarasandha, 19, 39,203. 
Gnostic exegeses, compared to 
Brahmana exegeses, 138. 

Gods, Aryan, 20, 30, .62-69 ; Vratya, 
22, 23, 30, 62-69 ; admission of 
minor Vratya gods into the Vedic 
Pantheon by Vratyastoma, 64 ; 
higher Vratya gods given Aryan 
designations, 64-65, 82. See 

Pantheon, Vedic Aryan. 

“goda after governors’*, illustrated 
from Indo-Aryan history, 62-69. 
Gopatha Brahmana, 18n, 108. 

Gotama Rilhugana, priest of Videgha 
Mathava, 170, 173. See also 

Appendix B, § 4, 238. 

Governor or King, Karna, Drona 
and Sisupsla, 86. 

g^ramay/ljakas, why held in oppro¬ 
brium, 86, 112. 
gnXmanT, Slta as, 71, 86. 

Greek City States, compared with 
Aryan visas, 19, 101. 
grhapati (sthapati) 7, 33, 39, 59, 65ii ; 
group conversion necessitates, 38, 
223-224 ; mistakenly foisted on 
the non conversion stomas, 38,92, 
92n, 223, 227, 236 ; receipt and 
payment of daksina by, 225-230 ; 
See also Appendix B § 3, 234-238. 
grhT, state of, in Grhya Books, not 
asrama, transformed by Upanl- 
sadio dialectic into a^rama, 
155-159 ; the heaven of, heaven 
of oblations, and consequent 
importance to him of marriage 
and procreation of son, 156-157 ; 
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the importance of IrSddha to, 157. 

grhya rites, Aryan, not banned by 
Vena, 20 ; unlikelihood of, being 
generally adopted by VrAtya 
BrAhmans and RAjanyas upon i 
Aryanisatlon by VrAtyastoma, | 
possible reason of their being 
generally designated **brahma- 
bandhus" and “rAjanyabandhus**, 
87n ; character of, normal nitya, 
and reason therefor, whilst 
VrAtya gvhya rites generally 
naimittika, 109; **rishification** 
of, following the fashion set by 
AV, 115. 

Grhya Sutras, “rishification” of, 
48; form an integral part of 
^auta literature, though si>oken 
of as “Smarta**. 70, 103, 115n ; 
concerned with grhya rites 
evolved in Aryan vi^as, 109-110 ; 
Bloomfield and Oldenberg on 
♦‘rishification” in, 115; are not 
concerned with Asramas, its 
brahmacharya and gArhastya 
not being Asramas, 155-156; impor¬ 
tance of ^rAddhas in, 157 ; written 
literature from the outset, 139. 

Grierson, 245-247. 

group or mass conversion. See 
“Conversion VrAtyastoma”; 

“grhapati” ; VrAtya-ganas ; 

Appendix B § 3, 234-238. 

Harappa, See Indus Civilization. 

HarivamSa, 19, 36, 177, 211n ; com¬ 
mon genealogical table for all 
ruling houses of Indo-Aryan 
India of all caste-extractions in, 
significance of, 81; Prthu-Vaipya*s 
first appearance, 127n; deifica¬ 
tion of Kr?na in, 213, 


Haddon, A. C, 245n. 
harlot, in the entourage of the 
VrAtya RAjanya, 47-48, 87, 68n. 
See PumeohalT. 
heaven, Vedic. See “svarga” 
Hidimba-HidimbA and Baka-Bhima 
(MahubhArata) episodes, truth 
behind, 194-195 ; the Rak^asa 
myth, 194-195, 209. 
heterae. See PumschalT. 
hieratic yajfias and sattras, depen¬ 
dence of, on existence of College 
of BrAhmans, 34, 108, 116; banned 
by Vena, 20 ; absence in VrAtya 
land, 30, 34 ; mutilation of, see 
Redaction-mutilation. 

Hindu culture, synthetic origin of, 
in the valleys of the Jumna and 
Ganges and not in the delta of 
the Indus, 241-245 

Hinduism, current, origin of current 
belief in the Brahma-Vi?nu- 
Mahesvara Trinity, 64-65 ; does 
not mind sects and has points in 
common with Buddhism, 141; 

I Karma-vada, central doctrine of, 

I 147-148 ; VarnHBrama dharma in, 

148. 

Hoernle, 245-247. 

Hopkins, on the Suta, 71. 
botar, 119,164. 

husbandry in Aryan vl%8,18n, 102n. 

See “Krji”. 

Hutton, J. H., 245-247 
imagination. See “scientific imagina¬ 
tion”. 

immigration. See “migrations'* 
imperialism, Vratya institution, 
21-24, 29; extension through 
VrAtyastoma, 33, 35,39-40 ; trans- 
{ formation of Rajasuya through 
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growth of, 201n, 202n; JarSaandha 
and Krf^a's ideas of, 177-178, 212 ; 
indigenous in India and M»gadhio 
in origin, not a Hellenistic 
importation, 204. 

imprecation stuff in AV. accounted 
for, 111; not unknown in Aryan 
land, 97. 

“incongruity** as a mark of “fossil** 
deposit in literature, 54-56 ; value 
of, not yet appreciated, 54 ; tell¬ 
tale, instances of, 55, 56, 57, 67n, 
68-69. 85, 93. 114n. 181; in the 
Prthu-Vainya legend, 74 ; use of 
the test, to detect purely Aryan 
deposits in AV., 95-98 ; the 
Yadava-Confederacy picture, 
incongruous in relation to its 
uniformly Eastern Aryanised I 
Vratya environment ot the Maha- 
bhSrata, a guarantee of the 
historicity, 179; customs of 
Kuru-Pafiohala Royal houses, 
proved survivals of pre-Aryan 
customs by their incongruity, 
181, 199; Kr?na, an all-round 
incongruity and historic on that 
account, 57, 200; Draupadrs 
marriage, 197. 

India, expulsion of Buddhism from, 
142. 

Indo-Aryan chivalry, destruction 
of, 210. 

Indo-Aryan civilization and culture, 
synthetic by origin, 3, 16, 25, 
27-43, 70, 102 ; originated in the 
Jumna and Ganges valleys and 
not in the delta of the Indus, 
241-245 ; its uniqueness, 4,16, 38, 
70, 121; great part played by 
Atharvanio priests in evolving It, 
169. See**var9a-fi^rama-dharma**. 


Indo-Aryan history and pseudo¬ 
bistories, 2, 48 ; right method of 
reconstructing, 1-4, 53-58 ; see 
“methodology** ‘‘palaeontology of 
history'*. 

India-Aryan literary material, age 
of, value of linguistic and metrical 
tests for determining, 106. 

Indo-Aryan literature, as source- 
material for writing scientific 
history, 1, 5 ; its compass, 49, 70, 
103; Orhya Books and the 
Puranas integral parts of, 103 ; 
vehicle of synthetic culture due 
to commingling of two distinctive 
forms of civilization, Aryan and 
Vratya, 70, 102 ; “Smrtl**, oral 
“Sruti** and written “Sruti** stages 
of, lOOn, 104-105; need of external 
impetus to convert “Smsrta** to 
“oral ^rauta** stage, 107 ; origin 
of the Atharvan Collection, 84,96, 
107, 116; origin of the Trayl 
Collections, 116-118, 121; 

Atharvanic priests* part in 
evolving, 169. See Redaction; 
Redaction-Renascence ; Atharva 
Veda ; Tray!; Hgveda ; Yajur 
Veda ; Brahmans ; Upanisads ; 
PurSnas ; .Srauta Sutras ; Grbya 
Sutras ; Darinas. 

Indra, 30, 62, Rsjasuya mahfiviseka 
of, 61n, 63n; reason for his 
importance in the Hg Veda, 63 ; 
deterioration in VrStya environ¬ 
ment, 63 ; mythical fatherhood 
of Arjuna, 186. 

Indus Civilization, relation of, to the 
Indo-Aryan. 

Indus and Sarasvatl, land between, 
home of Aryan vUas, 170. See 
Appendix B § 5,241-845. 
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inviolability, of Brahmans, Prthu’s 
vow to maintain, 25; of the Suta, 
accountable only on account of 
his brahmanya, not herald-hood, 
72-80. 

I^ina. See Rudra. 
istSpurta, inadequacy of, to attain 
true tummum honumt 50, 168. 
Itihasa, 49,103,139. 

Jaiminiya Brahmana, 12n, 217, 236 ; 
degrading part assigned to 
Magadha and Pumschall in the 
Mahdvrata ceremony, 91. See I 
also Appendix B § 1 (b) for | 
Vratyastoma text, 220. 

Janaka, Vedanta conferences held 
by, 85, 162n, 175 ; his encourage¬ 
ment of Aryan Brahmans in 
learning and teaching Vedanta, 
121-122, 147, l75n; is no successor 
or descendant of Videgha 
MSthava, 175n, 240 ; an Eastern 
Vratya King, 175n, 240. 
janmHntara-v^a. See “karma-vada**. 
Jarasandha of Magadha, type of 
Eastern Eka-Vrltya, 19 ; annexa- 
tionistic imperialism of, 19, 39, 
177, 211-212 ; has nevertheless to 
tolerate feudal vassals, 86n; his 
historicity, 179; vain attempt to 
Easternise Surasena through 
Kafisa, 176; overruns »^ura4ena 
and invests MathurS, 176; is 
aided therein by all Eastern 
Rajanyas, 178 ; does not conform 
to accepted canons of rflja-dharma 
according to the Nitii^astras, 202, 
202n; presumably laid the founda¬ 
tions of the Maurya Empire, 204 ; 
a chevalier, no ogre, 203 ; his 
personality, 203» 212, 215, 


jaratkadratha, 222. 

Jaratkftru legend, 157,182. 

jatu grha, 190). 

jyahroda. Appendix B § 1, 220. 

Kalkl PurSna, 74n, 78n. 

Kama, 126. 

Kimyosthi or naimittika character 
of AV rites, reasons for, 109. 

Kahka Vaiaghrapadya. See Vaia- 
ghrapadya, Kahka. 

Kahsa, JartSsandha*8 futile attempt 
to Easternise SuraSena through, 
176. 

KaratoytS, not Sadanira, see Sada- 
nira, 

Ksrikopeta Mandukya-Upani?ad, 
felt closeness of, to Buddhism, 
141. 

Karma-Vada (janm^ntara-vhda), 
central doctrine of Upanijad 
Vedanta and of the systems of 
philosophy and religion derived 
from it, of Varna-ftsrama-dharma 
and of current Hinduism, 145, 
147, 158-159, 161 ; utterly foreign 
to Vedic religion and notions, 
145, 168 ; its final shape, 161. 

Karna, 40, 48, 81 ; an enterprising 
Suta who even becomes king 
(governor ?), 86, 87n; absurd 

Brahmanical fabrication of his 
kSnina birth, 188; evaluation of 
his statement that correct Sch&ra 
observed in Kuru-Psfichala, 
198-199; unwilling tribute to 
Draupadi by, after the dice-game, 
207. 

KasT, 23, 39 ; part of Vratya land, 
60 ; not a country of Aryan viias, 
173; spoken of as Upanisad 
country, 240. 
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K&^mTr, Bsjatarafiglni, 19n. 

Ea^a Upani?ad, 144, 

Eatha literature, 31n. 

Eatyfiyana 6r, 9n, lOn, 87, 91n. 
92n, 232. See for texts, Appendix 
B § 2 (c), 227-230. 

Eau?TtakT Upani?ad, 175,175n, 240. 

Eeith-MacdoneU's Vedio Index, upon 
the Siita, his functions and pro¬ 
fessions and inviolability, 71-72. 

Eesino-Dalvya, performing vahi«pa- 
vamana in recently converted 
Vratya Pafichala, 94. 

Eharrian language, 245-247. 

Eiohaka, the Matsya senupati bro¬ 
ther of the Queen and a Suta, 
209. 

Eing, by divine right, Vratya 
institution. See **monarohy**; no 
Eing in ^urasena, 176. 

** King,'* Drona or Earna or Siaupala 
in what sense, 86n. 

Eing'Purobita glorification and 
partnership theme, its being in 
AV accounted for. 85; a common 
topic in Atbarvanio and post- 
Atharvanic literature, 65n, 111, 
130; a common feature of 
Purunas and AV, 129, 130, 153- 
154 ; varna-a4rama scheme built 
on it, showing the institution to 
be post-concordat, 153-154. 

Eo^ala, 19, 23, 39, 171; part of 
Vratya land, 60 ; not a country 
of Aryan vifias, 174-176. 

Eo^ala-Videha, cosolidation of 
Brahmanism in, according to 
Weber, 41n; Brahmans of, at 
Janaka's Upani?ad soirees, 147 ; 
not a country of Aryan visas, 
174-176. 

E 


Eriemhild, Draupadl not made for 
part of a, 209-210. 

ErpI (Mahfibharata), 191. 

Er?i« Prthu legendary founder of, 21, 
25 ; staple industry of Vr&tya 
East, 62, 102n; much more 
rudimentary in Aryan vis than 
in Vratya East, 102n; Prthu 
legend signifying that the for¬ 
mer had much to learn of it from 
latter, 102n. 

kr?na (complexion), value attached 
to, 14, 40, 

Erjna-Dvaipayana Vyasa, author¬ 
ship of Purunas ascribed to, 73, 
74n ; blamed for the “Redaction” 
and “oikha-veda” by Vayu 
PurSna, 118-120; a mythical 
figure as depicted in the Maha- 
bhfirata, 129,182-183,185,192. 

Kr?na-Ersnft double-star world of 
the Mabsbharatra, 215. 

Kr?na-Madhava, typifies Vedic war¬ 
lord at his best, 19 ; takes lessons 
in the Upani?ad Vedanta, 40,193 ; 
organises and captains the 
Yadava confederacy against 
Jarasandha, 177-178 ; driven by 
latter to the sea-coasVwhere he 
fortifies Dvaravatl for resistance, 
176-177,180; his leading of Arjuna 
and Bhlma to Qiribraja after 
JarSsandha, 17 In, 203 ; has 
imperialistic aims, 177-178, 210, 
the main part whereof (spreading 
of varna-Ssrama-dharma) realised 
after his death through his deifica¬ 
tion, 211; the imperial part being 
realised in the reign of DharmS- 
6oka, 211, 212 ; tragic death, 210 ; 
his diplomacy, 177,178, 187, 190, 
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196, 199, 201; responsible for 
bringing about the political 
marriages of Draupad! and Subha- 
drfi, 198, 199 ; exaggerated respect 
for firemans from policy, 179, 
179n; historicity of, 179, 200. 
213-214; as Vasudeva, 204 ; 
personality of, 170, 198, 210 211, 
213-215 ; devotional and poetical 
inventions about him, 189, 208, 
213, 213n ; regarded as the pillar 
of varnfisrama-dharma, 211 ; 
Duryodhana’s catalogue of 
charges against him, 214; his 
wives, 189, 213, 213n. 

Kr?na Yajur Veda. See TaittirlyS 
Samhita. 

KrtfipaharanSni in the AV, 85. 

K^atriyas, Aryan, their rivalries with 
the Brahmans in visas, 18, 23, 28, 
153 ; contumelious treatment of 
Brahraanas by the Yftdava youth 
and Kr?na’s exaggerated respect 
for them, 179n; refractory 
chieftains of the order, disapprov¬ 
ed by the Brahmans, 21n, 24 ; the 
ParasurSma myth, 28n ; manner 
in which they were presumably 
subdued, 24-26, 31-35 ; Pithu’s 
title as, how acquired, 25 ; not a 
special caste originally, 149-150 ; 
admitted into the Vratya Rajanya 
caste, after the Neo-Aryan 
synthesis, 81-82, 154n ; Puranas’ 
attempt to included all the ruling 
houses of Indo-Aryan India in one 
genealogical scheme, significance 
of, 82 ; occupy higher saats and 
receive homage from Brahmans 
at Rajasuya, 114n; chieftains, 
not Kings. See “monarchy**, 
“svayamvara**. 


Ksatriya authorship of original 
Upanisad Vedanta, why must 
mean Vratya Rajanya authorship, 
52. 54-56. 

k^etraja procreation of son. See 
“niyoga**. 

Euntapa §astra, 65n. 

Kunti (Mahabharata). her having 
borne kanma and kjetraja sons to 
Vedio gods, a Brahmanio fabrica¬ 
tion, 187-290 ; her personality, 
188-189, 197, 209 ; her relation to 
her stepsons, 197-198. 

Euru country, spread of Vratya 
Neo-Aryanism into, 40, 93-95, 
116, 170-176; not a country of 
Aryan visas, 170, 176; affects 
Royalty of the Eastern type, 176; 
aids Jarasandha against Kr«na, 
178; Neo-Aryanised but not 
completely varnusramised at the 
date of the story, but completely 
at the date of the writing of the 
Epic, 181, 199; prevalence of 
niyoga in the royal house of, 
183-184,199. See Kuru-Puftchala. 

Kuru-k?etra war, denudation of 
Kjatriya chivalry and disillusion¬ 
ment following, 210. 

Kuru-Pafichala, consolidation of 
Brahmanism in, according to 
Weber, 41n ; Neo-Aryan prosely¬ 
tising in, as evidenced by the 
Gaupalayana GandharvSyana 
legend, 93-94,116,173-174; growth 
of conditions in, demanding 
collection and preservation of 
the TrayT, 117 ; Brahmans of, at 
Janaka's Upanisad soirees, 147 ; 
not a country of Aryan viSas, 170, 
176 ; affects royalties of Eastern 
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type, 176 ; partially Brahmanised 
when the Mahsbhsrata story 
opened, but thoroughly when the 
Epic was written, 181,199; spoken 
of as Upanijad country, 240. 

Langdon, Professor, 244-245. 

language, speaking of Non-Ary an, 
no bar to conversion to Aryanism 
by Vratyastoma, 11-13, Appendix 
B § 1, 217-218. 

Lfttyayana Sr. S. 6-8, 12, 34n, 45, 
225, 226, 227, 232 ; part assigned 
to MSgadha in, in conversion 
Vrfttyastoma, and the reason 
therefor, 87, 90 ; on the vipatha, 
15, 59n, 72. See Appendix B § 2 
(b) for texts, 224. 

linguistic and metricial tests for 
determining the age of Indo- 
Aryan literary material, evalua¬ 
tion of, 106. 

lion, tiger’s rivalry with, as a liter¬ 
ary fiigure in Atharva land, 60, 

local custom, varied in Vrstya land, 
as contrasted with its uniformity 
in Aryan land, 23, 61, 101, 196. 

Lomahar.?ana ( = Romahar?ana), the 
Pauranist, 73, 125 ; eponymous 
narrator of many Puranas, 78, 
78n ; part assigned to him in the 
Lomahar^ana-Baladeva legend, 
true to tradition, 78-79 ; laudation 
of, in Vayu Purana, 126, 127 ; 
in the Vrhannaradiya Purana, 
78n. 

Lomahar«ana-Baladeva legend, why 
not found in Vayu Purana, 79; 
narrated in the VvhannaradTya, 
Markandeya, Bhagabata and 
Ealki Puranas, 7.^n; evaluation 
as a “foBsil**, 79, 


Maodonell. See Eelth-Maodoneirs 
Vedio Index. 

Madhyadeia (Euru-Pafichala and 
Ko^la-Videha), place where, 
according to Weber, Brahmanism 
was consolidated and Redaction 
movement started, 41, 120 ; his 
surmises as to circumstances 
which conditioned these events, 
41n ; occurrence properly expli¬ 
cable as due to westward 
resurgence of the Neo-Arynism 
of the Vratya East, 30-40, 114n, 
116,117 ; bearing of the Videgha 
Mdthava and QaupSlayana- 
GandharvSyana legends on the 
question, 94-95, 116, 170-174; 
originally a kind of “no man’s 
land** wedged in between Aryan 
and Vratya countries, 116-117, 
174,180; Royalties of the Eastern 
type in, 176, 178 ; not completely 
Brahmanised at the date of the 
Mahabhurata story, 181, 199. 

Madrakas, Neo-Aryan estimate of, 
as Vratyas, 40. 

MadrT, part assigned to her in the 
Mahabharata story, including her 
self-immolation on the funeral 
pyre of Pandu, late Brahmanic 
fabrication, 187, 189. 

Magadha, legendary gift by Pfthu 
to Magadha bards of 22 ; Jara- 
8andha*s, as described by Er?na, 
19, 63, 203 ; Prthu*8, 22, 23,28, 
39; home of the PumBchali, 48, and 
of the Magadha, 29, 57; historical 
value of references in Pur^as to. 
57 ; the heart of Vratya land, 39, 
60; fever consigned to. See 
Fever-Charm Sukta ; Extension 
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Empire to deltaio Bengal, 140; 
birth-place of Indian Imperialism, 
204. 

MSgadha (s), association ^ith and 
dependence on the Vrfitya and 
Eka-Vrstya, 15, 16, 29, 30, 45. 52, 
57, 60, 60n, 62 ; were Brahmans of 
Vratya land, 29-30, 57, 62 ; legen¬ 
dary origin as bard-chroniclers at 
Prthu*s yajiia and gift to them of 
Magadha, 22, 62, 72, 74n ; spoken 
of as “Prajfla**, 79 ; function and 
profession of, puzzle scholars, 11; 
brahmabandhus, in what sense 
and why, 87, 87n, 174n ; a prati- 
loma varna-sahkara, according 
to Manu, 76, 89 ; progressive 
displacement by Aryan Brahmans 
as officiating priests in Vratya 
land, and progressive degrada¬ 
tion, 83-84, 86-91 ; not disparag¬ 
ingly mentioned in the vratya 
Book 87 ; degrading part assigned 
to him by Sutra writers in the 
Vratyastoma rites, through mis¬ 
taken interpretation of the Vratya 
Book text and due to professional 
jealousy, 90, 222 ; Baudhayana, 
Latyayana and Eatyayana 
and animus texts in relation 
thereto, 87-95, 221 ; degrading 
part assigned to, in the Maha- 
vrata, 67n, 91; mentioned (with 
Vratya, Suta and PumSohali) in 
Purusa Sukta, 71. 

**Magadha-de%a brahmabandhus’*, 
who are, 88. 

Mogadhl pum^chalT, 48, 90-91. 

Mahfibharata, 4,19, 22, 24-25, 40, 48, 
58,157,170 etc.; a Noah’s Ark 
collection of legends and 


didactics, 182; requires PaurSnist 
Suta narrator, even though 
authorship ascribed to Vyasa, 
72-73 ; Prthu Vainya legend in, 
and the Epics unquestioning atti¬ 
tude towards its incongruities, 
74 ; Suta honoured in, 78 ; Earna 
a Suta even becoming “Eing”, 
85 ; on the location of Sadantra. 
171; as a whole portrays Eastern 
Vratya policy and culture, with 
a picture, quite distinct, of the 
Aryan, Yadava vis confederacy 
lying athwart it, 179; fossil depo¬ 
sits in. See **fossils". unBrahman- 
ising the Draupadi Saga of. 
Section XIV (170, 196, etc.), and 
a Double-Star world found in 
the result, 214-215. 

Mahabhi^eka, of Indra, 61n, 
63n ; connection with Rajasuya, 
202n. 

Mahadeva. See Rudra. 

Mahavrata, 67n, degrading part 
assigned to Magadha in, 91. 

Mahavrja, if “oka” of “takman”. 
See Fever-Charm Sukta, 95, 99. 

Mahesvara. See Rudra. 

Maitrfiyanl Samhits (YV), Sataru- 
driya of Suta spoken of as 
ahantya, 72n. 

Manchus of China, 31n. 

mantras, Upani^ads’ play with, 166, 
168. 

Manu, fabled common ancestor of 
all men, 152. 

Manu Samhita, 21n, 162n, on varna- 
sahkara and varna-sahkara- 
pratiloma-anuloma origin of 
Sutas, Magadhas and Nisodas. 76, 
89, 152 ; on niyoga, 183-184, 
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M^rka9<1eya Purflna, is not assigned 
a Sata narrator, 74n ; attempt by, 
to rationalise the marriage of 
Draupadi, 197. 

marriage-forms in Smrti Books, his¬ 
torical evaluation of, 184-185. 

Marshall, Sir John, Mohenjo-daro and 
the Indus Cirilizationt see Appen¬ 
dix B § 5, 241-245. 

Maruts, 62; VrStyastoma (according 
to Baudhayana) of. with Vi?nu 
as sthapati, 66n, 94-95. 

mass-conversion into Ar^ anism. See 
“group conversion”. 

mass-migration, eastward, from 
Aryan vi^as, incredible, 39-41, 
41n, 98,172-173, 233-240. 

Mathavas, 240. 

Mathura, investment of, by Jara- 
sandha, 176, 178. 

Matsya country, 178 ; royalty of 
Eastern type in, 178-179 ; sides 
with Jarasandha against Kr?na, 
178 ; a wonder-world as depicted 
in the Virata Parva, 209; 
spoken of as Upanijad country, 
240. 

Maurya empire, foundations of, 
traceable to JarOsandha, 204. 

Max Muller, on exegetics of the 
Br^hmana Books, 137. 

Mercantile traffic, in the Vr.xtya 
Empire, 21-22, 60n. 

methodology, for reconstructing lost 
Indo-Aryan history, 4-5, Section 
VII ( 53-58 ). See “fossils”, 
“incongruity”. 

metrical tests for determining the 
age of Indo-Aryan literary 
material. See “linguistic and 
metrical tests”. 

f 


Middle East. See MadhyadeiSa. 

migrations, immigration of Aryans 
from the West, 1; from over the 
Him^ayas, 31n, See “mass-migra¬ 
tion” ; Videgha M^Hhava legend ; 
Gaupalayana GandharvSyana 
Vr^Uyastoma quarrel. 

“milking” of PrthivT or Viraj by 
Pfthu, 26. 

Mitanni, 245-247. 

Mlechchha hill tribes, legendary 
origin of, 21. 

Mohenjo-daro and Indus civilization. 
See Appendix B § 5, 241-245. 

mok?a, 126. 

mok?a and nirvffna, 141-142. 

monarchy (by divine right), an 
Eastern. Vratya institution, un¬ 
known originally to Aryan visas, 
23-25, 114n. See “rajakarmSnl” ; 
non-existent in YAdava confe¬ 
deracy, 176. 

Muir, 5. 137, 150. 

Mnjavant country, if “oka” of 
takman, as stated in the Fever- 
Charm Sukta, 95, 99. 

Mundaka Upani?ad, 144. 

mutilation of texts, 12n, 38-39 ; the 
Redaction mutilation, see Redac¬ 
tion-mutilation. 

mythologies, ad hoct of the BrOhmana 
Books, occasional historical 
significance of, 63-69 ; a common 
trick of exegesis in the Br^hmanaa 
and Upani’ads, 65; deyOlura 
myths, 167, 180n; the Vratya- 
stoma mythologies in the PB, 8, 
38, 61, 65-69; mishandled by Sutra 
writers, 66n, 92 ; the Mahavi^eka 
of Indra myth, 61n, 63n. 

Nahuja, a refractory Vedic vU 
chieftain, 21n. 
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n^imittika oharaoter of AV rites, | 
explanation of, 109; nitya 
character of R^jasuya how 
transformed into, 201n, 202n. 

Napoleon, Kr?na compared to, 57, 
198, 214. 

Nurada, pupil in Chhsndogya Upani- 
?ad. 78n, but teacher in Vrhan- 
naradiaPuriina, of Sanat Kumara, 
78n ; enumeration by him of the 
vidyTs, 130n; Narada-Sanat- 
Kumara Upanijad, 130n. 

narSsansis, 49,103, 112. 

necromancy. See “witchcraft”. 

Neo-Aryan proselytism, 40, 94-95, 
116, 170-176. 

Neo-Aryanism of Vrutya land, its 
spread to Kuru-P^iftohala, 40, 
93-94, 116-117, 170-170; evi¬ 

dence thereof furnished by the 
incorporation of the rajakarmani 
in the Vedic scheme of Yajfias 
and Sattras. See “rajakarmfini” ; 
spread of, affects Aryan purity 
of Vedic Aryan customs and 
literature, 100 ; how Aryans of 
the Punjab came in consequence 
to be regarded as Vratyas by the 
Eastern Neo-Aryans, 40 ; how 
affects Aryan literature. Section 
XII ( 132-144 ) ; spread of, to 
Madhyadesa, puts Conversion 
Vriityastoma out of use, 230. 

Nimi, a refractory Vedic Aryan via- 
chieftain, 21n. 

ninditfibaklrnin-patita - vratyastoma. 
See “excommunicate-regeneration 
stoma.” 

nirvana and mok?a, 141-142. 

Nisflda, legendary origin of, 21; 
classed as anuloma-varnasahkara, 
76, 89. 


Nitl-fisstra, 79 ; Jarasandha's annexa- 
tion policy, opposed to, 202, 202n, 
211-212; appraisement of that 
policy, 212. 

nitya character of Gphya Book rites, 
109 ; nitya oharaoter of Rajasdya, 
how comes to be transformed into 
naimittika, see “RajasOya”. 

niyoga, procreation of son by, vary¬ 
ing motives for, 182; not an 
approved Aryan custom, nor a 
generally observed Non-Aryan 
one, 183,185 ; a family custom of 
the £uru Royal House, 183-184, 
186; a proof that Kuru not com¬ 
pletely varnSsramised, 186 ; 
Brahman legislation to rationalise, 
185-186 ; impossibility of the 
PiXndavas having been procreated 
by, 186-189 ; or of Karna being 
a Kanina son of Kunti, 187. 

Non-Ary an East, See Vratya Empire 
of the East. 

Non-Aryans, facile admission of, to 
Aryan communion by Vratya¬ 
stoma, 12-16. See “Conversion- 
Vratyastoma.” 

nomadism, in the Aryan vis. See 
Aryan vis. 

nrHansa-nindita-vratyastoma. See 
“excommunicate-regeneration 
stoma.” 

oblations, to the gods, Rudra has no 
share in, 65n ; to the pitrs, how 
secured in the case of Vena, 21 ; 
see “grhi” ; “svarga” of, a para¬ 
dise of fools, 159, see “svarga”. 

obscenities in the AV, 85. 

ocean, Eka-Vratya's dominion exten¬ 
ding to, 52, 59. 

"oka” of feverSf 95, 9^, 
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Oldenberg, on the “rishifioation** of 
the Grhya Books, 115 ; on why 
the Gfhya Books did not attain 
Srauta character, 115n. 

Om. See OnkSra, 

Oakara, Upanijad’s pre-occupation 
with, 165, 166, 168 ; is said to 
make good the inadequacies of | 
the rchas, sfimans and yajurs, 167; 
how “^abda** becomes Brahman 
in, 169. 

Oral “Srauta” stage of Indo-Arayn 
literature, 104 ; Redaction not a 
natural incident of that condition 
but some external impetus 
necessary, 105 ; external impetus 
in the case of the Atharvan 
Collection, 107 ; in the case of the 
TrayT, 117-118 ; oral stage 
converted into written “srauta** 
stage by access obtained to writing 
materials, 105. 

palaeontology of (Indo Aryan) his¬ 
tory, 4. 27 38, 53-58. 

Pitfichiilas, country of the, spread of 
Vr^tya Neo-Aryanism to, 40, 
93-94, 116, 117, 170-173 ; not a 
country of Aryan vi?as, 170,176 ; 
royalty of Eastern typo in, 176 ; 
aids JanXsandha against Krsna, 
178 ; royal house of, imperfectly 
vara.'tsramised at the time of the 
MabftbhSrata story, as shown 
by the occurrence of Draupadi’s 
marriage and its general accep¬ 
tance amongst neighbouring 
Royal houses, 181, 193n, 199. 

Pafiohakr?ti, 101. 

Paficham^navas, 01, 101. 

Paflohanada, countries of, more 
Ar^an thax^ tha Middle East, 


170-172 ; how came to be treated 
as Vratya in Indo-Aryan litera¬ 
ture, 40, 41, 41n. 

Pafichavimsa BrShmana, 5-9, 11-13, 
19n, 38, 45, 59n, 61, 61n, 64, 71, 
87, 91; Vrxtyastoma mythologies 
of, 66-69, how mishandled by 
later SStra writers, 38, 66n, 92-93. 
See Appendix B § 1 for Vratya- 
stoma texts, 217-219. 

Piimlavas, kfetraja birth of, a myth, 
183-1''9 ; marriage with Draupadi 
an “incongruity**, 57; vain 
attempt to explain it away by 
the Brahman authors of the 
Mahabharata, 197 ; truth about 
it, 19o l99 ; their alleged niyoga 
procreation, a Brahmanio fabri¬ 
cation, 186-188. 

P.xndu and Pundavas, truth and fabri¬ 
cations about, 186-189. 

Pantheon, Vedic Aryan, expanded 
and reconstituted under Atharva- 
nio influences, by Vratyastoma 
and otherwise, 46n, 62-69 ; how 
the higher Vritya gods got 
admitted under Aryan names and 
without Vratyastoma, 64. 82 ; 
Rudra’s forcible entry into, 64n ; 
Bloomfield’s plaint that Aryan 
gods did not develop new charac¬ 
ter in the AV, 113 ; they did this 
abundantly later, 63, 64, 113 ; 
See “gods” ; “gods after gover¬ 
nors** ; PrajSpati; Vi?nu ; Rudra ; 
Daiva VrStvas. 

“Paradise of Fools**, 159. 

Parame?thin (Brahms), 64n. 

Para^ara, 182; put forward as 
Purana-Samhits-karta in Vi?nu 
Purs^a, 74n, 
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Para^urama, a Brahman myth, 28n, 
183,192. 

Paribha-ja, 125. 

P^iplaya nights, i28n, 129a. 

parsimony, law of, 55, 67a. 

Pauranist, by tradition required to 
be a Slta, 73 ; Lomahar?ana, the 
ideal, 12d. 

paujtikini in AV, 85, 110. 

Peace of the Vratya Empire, con¬ 
trasted with its absence in the 
Aryan visas, 22-24, 29. 

Peacelessness of Aryan visas, 18-21, 
23, 28. 

Persian Empire, 32. 

Pilacha language, 31n, 215-247. 

Pitrloka (of oblations), depicted, 
156-159 ; dharma leads to, 168. 

Pitry ma, 146, 15«. 

poetical pieces in the AV, accounted 
for, 85. 

political circumscriptions, existence 
of in Vrltya land, 21-22, 61. 

Polyandry, prevalent in partially 
Varuasraraised Paftchala, 193n, 

Prajlpati, Vratya god by origin, 22, 
47, 64, 68-69 ; presides over 

Pfthu’s Rajasiiya, 22, 35, 61n, 62, 
74, 74n ; and over Indra^s, 61n ; 
admitted into the Vedic Pantheon 
under Aryan name without 
Vratyastoma conversion, 64 ; be¬ 
comes Chief of the Hindu Trinity, 
65; sublimated by Upanisadic 
dialectic into Atman-Brahman, 65. 

pratiloma-anuloma amplification of 
Varna-sahkara caste-classifi¬ 
cation. See **varna-8ahkara*'. 

prSoa, Upanisadic base, *'rishified’* 
and set above Vedic gods, 167, 
168; also 44m 


pratoda, 45, Appendix B, 219, 221. 

Pravahana Jaibali, 88n, 167, 174, 
175n; teaching of Upanisad 
Vedanta running in his family of 
r'tjanyabandhus, 88n; lectures 
on karma-vtida to Aruni- 
Uddalaka, 146. 

priyaschittani, in VrAtya land, 29, 
31, 62; in the AV, 85, 111; 
sojourn by Aryan in Vratya 
country comes to require, 66n ; 
for defects in ritual practices 
(inevitable after the Redaction) 
provided for in the AV, 164; 
legendary origin of this last form 
of, 164a ; displacing non-Conver- 
sion Vratyastomas, 230. 

Priests, of Aryan land, see 
Brihmans, Aryan; of Vratya 
country, see Brahmans of 
Vratya land ; Aryan Brahmans 
do not officiate at Non-Aryans* 
rites, including the Conversion 
Vratyastoma, 7, 8, 11, 67n (but 
see 9on); contumelious treatment 
by Yadava youth, 179. 

Priests' Manual, AV collected 
mainly but not exclusively to 
serve as for Aryan Brahmans 
officiating for converted Vratya 
yajamrins, 84, 96, 107, 108, 111, 
116. 

proselytism. See Aryan proselytism; 
Neo-Aryan proselytism. 

Pros per o's island, Atharva land 
likened to, 168. 

prostitutes in Indo-Aryan India. 
See Puni«ohali. 

provinces and townships. See 
**politioal circumscriptions**. 

Pi'thA-KuntT. Sge Sunti, 
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PrthlvT, Prthu*« and the Eka- 
Vrfttya’s, 22, 59-62 ; milking by 
Prthu of, 26 ; Vedio Aryan and 
Vr«tya oonoeptlong of, contrasted, 
61-62. See Bhauma Sukta. 

Pfthu (Prthi) Vainya, legendary 
origin of, 21-22, 26, 36 ; first of 
oonsoerated monarohs, 21, 26, 
202n ; consecreted at a Raj as uy a 
(a Vrstya ceremony) by Praja- 
pati (a Vratya god), 21, 62; 
originator of Krsi, 21, 26, 62 ; 
milks the Earth of her wealth, 
26; divides her into provinces 
and townships, 21; makes roads 
for mercantile traffic, 22; his 
association with the Suta, M iga- 
dha and Nijsda, 21-22 ; geogra 
phical location of, 23; Vritya 
origin of, 23, 25 ; unlike Vedic 
Aryan chieftain, commands alle¬ 
giance from all, including 
Brahmans, by divine right, 22 25, 
36-37 ; references to, in firauta 
literature, 25 ; concordat with 
the Brahmans, whereby he pro¬ 
mises inviolability to latter and 
acquires title of K?atriya for 
himself, 22-24, 25-20; a Vritya 
Emperor, accepting Aryan sacra¬ 
ment to win Aryan suzerainty, 
25 ; his dominions compared with 
Jarasandha's, 22, and the £ka 
VrAtya's, 62 ; his dramatic first 
appearance, 127n; defects in 
ritual at Yajfia of, alleged 
occasion of origin of relative 
praya^chitta, 164n. 

Prthu-Vainya legend, 20-22, 60, 72, 
152; interpreted, 23-26, 39; 

incongruities in, of which author 

0 


of ICahabhArata not eonseious, 
but VAyu Purana keenly so, 
74-75 ; reproduced in the Vi^nu 
PurAna 74n; alleged origin of 
ppiyaBchittani for defective ritual 
performance at Prthu's Yajfia, 
164n. 

pseudo-(Indo-Aryan)-histories, pro¬ 
mpted by Aryan bias and anti- 
Brahman prejudices, 2-3; due 
to Buddhistic obsession, 88. 
See Aryan bias ; Buddhism. 

piiga-yajftiya Brahmans, why re¬ 
garded with hatred, 86, 112. 

PurnBchalT, association with Vriitya 
and Magadha, 15,16, 45, 4S 60n, 
70-71; a public institution in 
Indo-Aryan India, 48; diaphanous 
clothings of, 71 ; profession of, 
71; part in Vratyastoma assigned 
to, by BaudhAyana, 90-91; and 
by Jaiminiya BrAhmana in, 
Mahavrata, 67n, 91; mentioned 
with Vratya, Siita, MAgadha in 
Puru?a-medha Sakta, 135. See for 
texts. Appendix B § 2 (a), 221-222. 

PunarAbbi^eka rite in Rajasuys, 
upon tiger’s skin, 6ln. 

Purina Veda (Samhita), authorship 
of, attributed variously to VyAsa, 
73-74, and to ParAsara, 74n; 
narrator nevertheless must be 
a Suta PaurAnist, 73, 74, 75 ; 
VyAsa’s chosen repository of 
Purana Veda learning, a Suta 78, 
125-127 ; contents of, idealised, 
126; ChhAndogya Upanisad’s 
designation of, as the Fifth Veda, 
ISOn. 

PurAnas, 1, 4,5,49,60,119; legendary 
origin of, 21, 72 ; their way of 
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dressing up abstract Srauta 
notions in concrete forms, 26; 
historical deposits in, 57 ; ezces- 
sivo propagandistic BrShmani- 
sation of materials of, 58, 119, 
130; glorification of Vi?nu and 
Rudra in, significance of, 65n; 
attempts made in, to frame a 
common genealogical table for 
all ruling houses of Indo-Aryan 
India, significance of, 81; though 
claimed to be Brahman-made, 
requires to be recited by Suta 
PaurSnist, 73, 78 ; by origin 
sagas of Eastern royalties, ex¬ 
tended to make room for 
chronicles of Aryan devas and 
r?is, 75n; as “oral arauta** 
literature, dates from before the 
AV, and confined to Vratya 
royal chronicles, 75n ; inclusion 
of Aryan matter under Brahman 
influence, 75n, 123-124 ; handed 
over to Bruhman-taught Suta 
pupils at the Redaction-Rena¬ 
scence, 155, having been made 
propaganda literature for spread¬ 
ing varnasrama cult amongst the 
masses, 126; completely Brahma- 
nisod in the written Puranas, 127 ; 
the Pauriinist Sauti idealised, 83; 
treated as an integral part of 
^rauta literature, 70, 104, 124, 
128-130, Chhandogya Upanijad 
texts in support thereof, 132n; 
special affinity to the AY, 65n, 
expressly borne out by Chhan¬ 
dogya Upanisad texts, 127-130 ; 
B 3 r 8 tematisation of varna^rama- 
dharmain,127 ; pariplava recita¬ 
tion of, at yajhas, significance 


of, 128n, 129n ; extant, written 
literature from the outset, 139, 

Purochana (Mabsbhftrata), architect 
of the jatugrha, 191. 

P^rohita (s), how Vedic Brahmans 
become, of Aryanised Vratya 
Kings, 41-42; probable Atharvanio 
Purohita authorship of the 
Vratya Book and the Bhauma 
Sukta 42-43, and of the AV 
Collection as a whole as a Priests’ 
Manual. See Atharva Veda. 
See King-Purohita glorification 
and partnership. 

Puru^a Sukta (RV), 54 ; Atharvanio 
(Upani?adio) in origin and design, 
134 ; its bearing, if any, on the 
question of castes, 134, 151-152. 

Puru^amedha Sukti (VS), 15, 71 ; 
Atharvanic (Upanisad ic) in origin 
and design, 135; its bearing, 
if any, on the question of castes, 
151-152. 

Raja-eknha, Suta a vTra at the, 71. 

rrtja-karmani, all Eastern Vriitya by 
origin, 18n, 21, 30, 35, 114n, 128n ; 
in the AV accounted for, 85, ll4n; 
entry of, in the Vedic Aryan 
scheme of yajflas and sattras, 
showing spread westward of 
Eastern Vratya political forms, 
60, 114, 114n, 135 ; *’rishification'' 
of, 61n, 63n, 83,114,114n; in what 
way contributory to the origin 
of the fourth priest at yajflas, 
67n, 163- 164. See Aevamedha ; 
Rajasuya, 

rajakrt, Suta at Rajasuya, 60, 71, 86. 

Rujanyas. See Knatriyas; also 
Vratya-Rajanyas. 

^’rujanyabandhu*', meaning of, 87n, 
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88n, 174 ; teachers of Upanisads 
to Brahman pupils, 87a, 88a, I 
12M22, 174-176. ! 

Rajasuya, first legeadary, Pithu's, 
21, 26, 36, 202n; aa Eastern 
Vratya iastitution, 18a, 21,30, 62, 
114, 114a; eatry of, into the 
Vedio scheme of hieratic yajfias. 
114, allegorical progression of 
King into disas, foreshadowed 
in the Vratya book, 48 ; 
Sata a ratnin at, 71 ; tiger's skin 
a necessity at, 60, 61n; of 
Pithu and Indra, see Pvthu 
and Indra ; Brahmans occupy a 
a lower seat at, and do homage 
to K^atriyas, 114n ; progressive 
“rishification" of, 61n, 63n, 114n ; 
transformation of a nitya corona¬ 
tion ceremony to a naimittika 
imperial ceremony, 201n, 202n ; 
Yudhisthira’s natural hankering 
for, 200-201 ; significance of 
Kv?na'3 advice to remove Jara* 
sandha out of the way, 201 ; 
failure of Yudhinhira’s, 204. 
RajatarahginI of KasmTr, 19n. 
Rakjasa myth, very probably a 
Brahmanic creation, 194 195 ; as 
evolved in the Puriinas, Appendix 
B § 1, 218, 

RSma, advised to celebrate the 
Asvamedha instead of R^ijasuya, 
202n. 

RAmayana, 4, 202n ; makes Havana 
and the Rak^asas speak Sanskrit, 
Appendix B § 1, 218. 
ratnin, Suta a, at Rajasuya, 71, 86. 
rohas, 46n, 49,119, 128, 134, 167. 
rebirths, doctrine of. See *'karma- 
Vttda”. 


Redaction of the Vedas, time and 
place of, 40-41, 41n, 230 ; not a 
natural process, 105; external 
impetus that called for it (reaction 
of the Atharvauio collection 
on colleges of BrShmans in the 
Middle country), 116-118 ; mutila¬ 
tion of Vedic-Aryan religious 
ritual customs by, 118-120; 
failure of, to keep out Athar- 
vanic infiltrations, 118, 132; 

sophistries of exegetics of the 
Brahmana Books, accounted for 
as mainly the consequence of the 
Redaction-mutilation, 120n. 136, 
137 ; necessity of a fourth priest 
not improbably created by it, 
164. 

Redaction-mutilation, 118-120, 164. 

Redaction-Renascence movement, 
due entirely to reaction on colleges 
of Brahmans of the Atharvnic 
Collection, 121 ; dissemination of 
Upani?ad Vedfmta amongst, and 
displacement by Aryan Brahmans 
Aryanised Vratya Rajanyas as 
teachers thereof, an important 
phase of, 124, 174-176. 175n; 

reorganisation of the PurSnas at, 
124-127. 

religion, when ethical and when not, 
143-144. 

religious bigotry, came very late in 
Indo-Aryan history, 44n. 

Renascence. See Redaction-Rena¬ 
scence. 

Rg Veda, 17,25, 40n. 54, 119, 158 ; 
tiger not known to, 60; AV 
borrowings from, to furnish 
matter for its Br^mana, 108 ; 
Atharvanic deposits in 132-134 ; 
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Mandala X virtually a Xhila of 
the AV. 133. 

**Ri8hifioatioD*\ process initiated by 
the AV, 48, 58 ; in the making as 
seen in the Aitareya Br. 61n, 63n; 
of Upanijad materials in the AV, 
of Aryan grhya rites, 48, 125, 
following fashion set by AV. 
115 ; of PuriSiis material 125-130 ; 
BrShmanistion of the riijakarmSni, 
see “riijakarmIni**; in the Vratya 
Book 48,113 ; of Atharvan cere¬ 
monies as furnishing evidence of 
displacement of Vratya officia¬ 
ting priests by Brahmans 83-84 ; 
as giving a special flavour of 
literature to the AV, 107 ; nature 
and extent of Atharvan materials, 

113 114. 

Risley, anthropometric test of, 13. 
rituals, Vedic, mutilation of, sec 
Redaction-mutilation ; faults of, 
bow corrected, 164, 167. 
roads for mercantile traffic. See 
“mercantile traffic”. 
Romaharjana. See Lomaharj^ana. 
Roman augurs, 138. 

Roman nobles, compared with 
VrJtya Rijanyas, 30n, 56. 

Rome, caste in, 149. 

Roth, on the Sdta, 71 ; on exegetics 
of the Brahmana Books, 137. 
royal ceremonies. See “ra jakarmani’*. 
royal sagas (Puranas), legendary 
origin of, 22, See Purans. 

Royalty (Kingship by divine right; 
consecrated monarch), Eastern 
Vratya institution. See “mon¬ 
archy** ; of the Madhyadesa, 
typically Eastern, 176, 
r?l, 42. 


R^is, participation of, in the con¬ 
secration of Prthu, 36. 62, 74. 
rtvijas. See Brahman rtvijas. 

Rudra, by origin non-Vedio Vratya, 
deity, 46n, 47 ; admission into 
Pantheon under Aryan designa¬ 
tion, 64-65 ; Dakja-Sati-Rudra 
legend interpreted, 64, 65n ; does 
not belong to the Vedic svarga, 
or share in sacrificial offerings 
to the Suras, and is acutely caste- 
conscious, 64n, 65n ; ^atarudriya 
texts of the Yajur Veda, an 
Atharvanic deposit, 135. See also 
Appendix B § 3, 237-238. 

“eabda**, how transformed into 
Brahman in the Om. see Onkiira. 
See also “sounds”, 
sacrificial offerings to gods, no 
share given to Rudra, 65n, 133 ; 
Brahman priests do not handle, 
at the Sixtyone-day Vratya 
Sattra, G7, 67n. 

Sadrmira river, 60, 98, 116, 170-173, 
Appendix B § 4, 238-239 
sadvinisa Brahmana, 7, 34n. 
saga. See Draupadi Saga; Eka- 
Vratya Saga. 

sagas, legendary origin of, and Satas 
M-^gadhas as the chroniclers of, 
21-22, 72 ; See Puranas. 
sairindhri, Draupadi as. See Drupadl. 
S^khas, 46, 46n. Bee §akha vibheda. 
Sakha-vibhoda, not directly due to 
the Redaction, as suggested in 
the Vsyu Purfina, 120-121; but 
due to fashion of collecting set 
by it, 121. 

^akuni (Mahabharata), 205, 

Salya, 40, 
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Sama Veda, 46, 46n* 119; epeoial 
proneness of Upanisads of, to 
exaggerate the import of letter 
and word sounds, 166-167. 

sAmans, 46. 47, 49. 113, 119, 128. 134, 
167. 

&mba, 179n. 

Saiphitas, 5, 26, 34n ; when reduced 
into writing, 139. 

Ssmmanasya Sukta of the HgVeda, 
54; composed after absorption 
into the Vedio Pantheon of the 
greater and lesser YrAtya gods, 
65n, 132-134. 

Sanat EumSra. teacher of Narad a 
in the OhhAndogya Aranyaka, 
pupil in VrhannSradTya Purina, 
78n; NArada’a enumeration of 
the vidySa to, 130n, 

Sandilya on the vipatha, 59n, 72. 
Appendix B§ 2 (b). 22i. 

SafikhAyana Srauta Sutra, VrAtya- 
stoma rites of. completely 
divorced from the conversion and 
regeneration motives and purely 
svargakama, open to all three 
yarnas. 68, 92, 93, 234; see, for 
texts. Appendix B § 2 (e), 232. 

SAfikhya dar?ana, relation of, to the 
Upani?ad Vedanta, 142-143. 

sannyAsa, Upani^adio Aar am a from 
the start. 157, 159. 

Sarasvati river, 40, 60 ; eastern limit 
of Aryan viSas, 170-173. 

Satapatha Brahmana, 18n, 26, 41n, 
48, 60, 61n, 137 ; RAjasuya com¬ 
pletely “rishified** in, 114n. 

Satarudriya texts of the YV, But a 
spoken of as invoilable, evidence 
of Atharvanic infiltration in the 
YV. 135. 

H 


Satl, 65n« 

sattra, see yajfia**. 
sattra or ekAha, conversion Vratya- 
stoma, whether, 38-39. 
Satyavatl-Bhisma colloquy (Maha- 
bhArata) for continuing the royal 
line of Euru, a BrAhman fabrica¬ 
tion, 181-185. 

SAvitrl-patita Vratyastomas, 9; 
grhapati mistakenly foisted on, 
38, 91n, 92 ; Daiva-Vratyastoma 
mythologies wrongly tacked on 
to, G6n, 92-93; for texts, see 
Appendix B § 1, 219, 227, 231. 
Sayana, on the location of the 
SadanTrA, 60, 17 In ; the Vratya- 
stoma texts of the PB and. 

Appendix B § 1(a), 218. 
scientific imagination, 27, 55, 57. 
schools. Vedio, 46, 47n. See 

SikhAvibheda. 

scriptural exegesis, sophistry un* 
avoidable as a rule in, and 

necessarily leads to free-thinking, 
232; intensified in the case of 
Vedic exegesis of the Brahmana 
Books by the Redaction, 135, 
136, 166. 

Sikhandl (MahabhArata), 193n. 
sin and expiation. See **prAyas- 

chlttani". 

sin-transfer to receivers of daksinA 
and vratyadhana, see **daksinA** 
and “vratyadhana”. 
singers, in the entourage of the 
Eastern RAjanya, 87. 

^isupAla, what kind of king, 86n ; 
vassal of Jarasandha, 177, 202. 
condemns niyoga, 183; at 
Yudhiathira's Rajasuya, 204 ; as 
VAsudeva, 204, 
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**Sivaitio influence**, in the VrStya 
Book, 45, 46n. 

Sixtyone-day Vratya Sattra, 38, 61, 
66-67, 67n, 92 ; Brahman priests 
did not officiate, but presumably 
directed, as brahman priests, 67, 
67n ; a large-scale Vratyastoma, 
possibly first performed at the 
conversion of the Eka-Vratya, 
67n; tell-tale “incongruities** in, 
67n. 

“smnrta** stage of Indo-Aryan litera¬ 
ture, See “smrti** stage of Indo- 
Aryan literature. 

“smrti** stage of Indo-Aryan litera¬ 
ture, lOOn, 104-105 *, external 
impulse converting it into srauta, 
oral and written, 104 etc., 139. 

Smrti Books, marriage and sonship 
forms in, historical evaluation 
of, 184-185. 

snakes, in Vratya land, 34, 62, 

110 - 111 . 

Soma, 30, 62. 

son-lessness, what it meant in Vedic 
visas, 21,156-157. 

sonship forms in Smrti Books, his¬ 
torical evaluation of, 184-185. 

sophistry, in the AV, 135, 137 ; 
unavoidable in scriptural exege¬ 
sis, 232, aggravated in the case 
of Vedic exegesis by the Redac¬ 
tion-mutilation, 136-137, 166 ; in 
the Brahmana Books and in the 
earlier Upani?adic speculation, 
129, 135,137-139; post-Atharvanic, 
161. 

sorceries. See ..spells**; “witchcraft**, 

sounds, letter and word, UpaniAads* 
play on, 166,168. See “Sabda**. 

sovereignty. Eastern Vrfitya institu¬ 
tion, See **monarohy**. 


Sparta, caste in, 149. 

speech, varieties of, in VrStyaland, 
61. See“language**. 

spells and incantations, in Aryan 
visas, 34, 97 ; domination of, in 
Vrutya land, 29, 34, 57, 62,166, 
168, 169 ; Atharvanic spell motif 
dominating the Upanisads, 166, 
168. See Oi’ikara. 

Sraddha, 144, 167. 

sraddha. importance of, in Vedic 
grhi’s life, 156, 157. 

“srauta** stage of Indo-Aryan litera¬ 
ture. See “Sruti** stage of Indo- 
Aryan literature. 

Srauta Sutras, 5, 70; purpose of, 
138 ; written literature from the 
outset, 139. 

srotriya, 88n, 174. 

“sruti** stage of Indo-Aryan litera¬ 
ture, lOOn, 104 ; “oral** and 
“written** phases thereof, 104-105; 
external impetus conditioning 
them, 100-105, 116 ; Puriinas first 
in the field as “srauta” literature, 
124. 

sthapati (governor), Asvapati 
whether, 175n. 

sthapati (grhapati), see grhapat!; 
Budha, sthapati of Daiva-Vratya- 
stoma, 38, 61, 92 ; Vi?nu, of the 
Maruts at the Savitri-patita- 
stomas, 92; Aupaditi GaupA- 
layana, sthapati of Kuru-Vratya- 
Brahmaputras, 94, 223-224. See 
also Appendix B § 3, 234-238. 

strikarmani in the AV, 85, 111. 

Subhadra (Mababharata), historicity 
of, 200 ; marriage with Arjuna, a 
political marriage, 199. 

Sudasa, a refractory Vedic Aryan 
chieftain, 21n, 
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SudesnS, Matsya Queen, mistress of 
Draupad! personating as Sairin- 
dhrT, 209, 

Madras, 150.162n. 

Sukta, 126. 

Summum honum Upanisadic, 51, 143, 
159,168. 

Sumukha, refractory Vedic Aryan 
chieftain, 21n. 

Sun-honeycomb mantras of the 
Chhand. Up., 128-130, 166. 

superstitions of common folk, 
“rishified*' by the Aryan Brah¬ 
mans, 48. 

superstitions of Vratyaland, sec 
“witchcraft**, 

Suras. See “gods, Aryan**, 

SdraHena, country of the Ysdava 
viS-confederacy, 176, 179; overrun 
by Jarasandha and abandoned by 
Yitdavas, 176; capital city of 
Mathura, invested by Jarasandha, 
aided by all the Eastern Kings 
(ofKuru, P.ifichala and Matsya, 
inclusive), 178. 

8uta(8), legendary origin of, as bard- 
chroniclers of Vriitya royal sagas, 
22, 62, 72 ; gift of Anupadena 
to, by Prthu, for the service, 
22; bardpriests (Brahmans) of 
Anupadesa, 28, 29, 57, 62, 79, 80 ; 
Brahmanya of, testified to in 
Vayu Puriina and VrhannaradTya 
Purana, 77, 78n, though adhikara 
in the Vedas is denied by the 
former, 78n ; the “inviolability** 
clue, and the Lomahar?ana-Bala- 
deva legend*s bearing thereon, 
72, 72n, 78, 79; value of references 
to, in the PurSnas, 57 ; spoken of 
a9 rajakrt in the AV, 60, 71; as 


v7ra and ratnin in the Brahman as, 
71; European scholars* difficulties 
in determining the profession of, 
71-72 ; other professions followed 
besides bard-chronicler's, accord¬ 
ing to Vayu Purana, and Mahs- 
bhSrata, 72, 75-76, 86 ; not a 
herald (data) as held in Vedic 
Index, 72, 79-80 ; spoken of as 
“mahSmati** in the Prthu-Vainya 
legend, 79 ; high regard in 
which Suta Pauranists are held 
by Brahmans, 77-79 ; displaced 
as officiating priests by Aryan 
Brahmans, 83-84; classed as 
brahmabandhu, 87,174n, but left 
in charge of the Purans, 78, until 
after the Redaction, when the 
Puranas came to be written down 
by Aryan Brahmans, 72-73 ; late 
Aryan Brahman theory of his 
pratiloma-varna-saiikara origin, 
76-78 ; Vayu Purana’s difficulty to 
reconcile it with his yffjfiio origin, 
75, and admitted Brabmanya, 77 ; 
resourcefulness of, and distinc¬ 
tion obtained in other professions, 
71, 86 ; mention in the Purnja- 
medha Sukta (along with Vratya, 
Magadha and Pumschali), 135; 
Kichaka, senapati and wife’s 
brother of the King of Matsya, a 
Suta, 209. 

Suzerainty, attainment of, over Aryan 
countries, motive of the Great 
Vratyastoma, 32-36. 

svarajya-siddhi, Upanisadic sutnmum 
bonwm, 143. See summum honum, 

svarga, Vedic, 9, 18n, 156-159, 168, 
Upanijad’s attitude towards, 
50-51, 156-157, 168 ; no place for 
Rudra in, 65n, 
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svargakftma, 9, 10, 17, 50; Vratya- 
stomas lose individuality and 
become merely svargakama rites, 
10, 92-95. 

svayamvara, general prevalence of, 
in Indo-Aryan times amongst 
Rsjanyas, 196; its probable Aryan 
vis origin, 196; Draupadl's, a 
poetical myth, 195499. 

Svetaketu, 87n, 88n, 146, 147, 174, 
175. 

Svetasvatara Upani^ad, 143. 

4yuma, Syi5m>l (complexion), value | 
attached to, 14, 48. 

Syena YajAa, 7, 8, 34n, 236. 

Taittiriya Samhita, Suta spoken of 
as ahantya in ^atarudriya text 
of. 72n. 

Takman (fever charm) Siikta. See 
Fever* Charm Sukta, 

tapas, rationalised by Yoga, 143. 

**Tatyamasi Svetaketo" Upani^ad, 
147, 

theosophic and cosmogonic hymns 
in the AV accounted for, 44, 85, 
112 ; a strong contributory cause 
of AV attaining canonicity and 
title of Brahma Veda, 111-112, 
162-165. 

tiger, its Atharvan habitat, 34, 60, 
110,; Rujasuya on its skin, 60, 61, 
because he is the ksatra amongst 
beasts, 61n. 

Tilottama-Sunda-Upasunda legend, 
197. 

townships, Vrutya inst it nations, see 
**politioal circumscriptions*'. 

transmigration. See “Karma-vSda” 

TrayT, country where collected and 
redacted, 41n, 120; Atharvanic 
inroads in, 100, Sec. XII (132-140); 


reason for absence of antagonism 
between them and AV, 108,117 ; 
collection and “Redaction" of, 
due to reaction of the Atharvanic 
collection, 116-117, 121; methods 
adopted to preserve the customs 
unaltered, 118 ; collection, firauta 
in technical sense from outset, 
120; resulting mutilation of 
ritual practices and Brahmana 
Books' methods of exegesis, 
118*120, 120n; and the need for 
a fourth priest, 164; when reduced 
into writing, 139. 

Trinity (Brahmfi*Vi?nu*Mahe^ara), 
a Vratya institution, incorporated 
under Aryan names into Vedio 
demonology and into popular 
Hinduism, 64*65 ; merger of, in 
Upani^adio Atman*Brahman, 65. 

Uddalaka Aruni Gautama, See 
Aruni. 

udgatar, 119, 164. 

Ugra^ravas, the Pauranist Sauti, 72, 
74n. 

“unbeliever", sentiment against, 
developed late in Indo-Aryan 
history, 44n. 

United States of America, caste in, 
149. 

universal education in Aryan vi^s, 
17-18,102n, 155n. 

Upani;ad technique, subordination 
of Vedio and UpaniAadic bases to 
brahmavid and Brahman, 47-48, 
50,134,167-168; varied sophistries 
of, see “sophistry"; Chhandogya 
Upanifad illustration, 166-168. 

Upani^ad Vedanta, distinguished 
from the Vedanta Dariana, 141, 
142; its relation to Sabkhya, Yoga 
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and VedSnta Darsanas and to 
Buddhism, 141-143; religion of, 
scientific and not “non ethioar\ 
144. See Upani jads. 

UpaniAads, 5, 70 ; Vratya origins, 30, 
33, 42, 51-52, 55-56 ; becomes 
Vedanta under royal patronage, 
51-52; preaching of Upani«ad 
Vednnta in the Vratya Book, 50 ; 
Brfthman pupilage in, under 
Vratya R'ljanyas, 42. 51-52 87n, 
121-122, 146, 147 ; esoterism of, 
explained, 57; Rajanyas displaced 
by^ Brahmans as teachers of, 
147-148 ; Upani^adio infiltrations 
in the BgVeda, 134; in Yajur 
Veda, 134-135 ; ralation between 
Bruhmana Books and, 138-139 ; 
three stages in the evolution of 
the doctrines of, 50-51 ; evolution 
of the “free Upani^ads”, 138-139 ; 
professed pursuit of sense 
(brahman) behind phenomena by, 
165 ; asrama, created by, 159 ; 
Upani^adic summum honum^ 51, 
143, 158-159, 168 ; Karma-Vada, 
central doctrine of, 145, 158-159 ; 
sophistries in Upanijadic specu- 
tions, 49-50, 134, 138, 166; 

Atharvanic spell-motive domi- 
lanating, 168 ; evolution of the 
Ofiktira, 168-169. See Upani^ad 
technique ; Upanijad Vedanta. 

Usasti, 167. 

ujnTja, 55, 60n, 90. 

Uttara (Mahabharata', the Matsva 
prince, 209. 

Uttar* (Mahabhfirata), girl-bride of 
Abhimanyu, 209. 

vahi?pavam*na, being performed by 
an Aryan Brfthman, in Pafichala, 

I 


when VrStyas are being converted 
into Aryanism, 94. See for text. 
Appendix B § 2(a), 223. 

Vaiaghrapadya, Kahka, Yudhijthira 
as. 174, 209. 

Vaiaghrapadyas, Aryanised VrStya 
priests, 94, 174, 175, Appendix 
B § 2(a), 223-224. 

Vaifiyas, no caste in Aryan vis 
designated as, and, never a dis¬ 
tinct single caste, 19, 150, 

vaitanic yajftas, College of Brahmans 
needed for, 34, 108, 116. 

Vajapeya, 201n. 

Vajasaneyl Sarnhita, 15, 134 ; Siita 
spoken of as ahanti (ahantais) in 
the Satarudriya text in, 72n ; 
Yajnavalkya, reputed “Redactor** 
of, 175n, 

vanaprastha, ftsrama from the start, 
unlike garhastya and brahraa- 
charya, 157,159. 

Varadatta-Suta AnartTya*9 Commen¬ 
tary on the S uikhayana Srauta 
Sutra, 93, Appendix B § 2(e), 
233 234. 

varna ( four) classsification of 
castes supplemented by the 
varna - sankara - anuloma - prati- 
loma “origin of castes’* to account 
for the varieties of castes, 
150-152. See “caste**. 

varna, vyjihrti and akjara, Upani- 
?ad*s play on, 166, 168. 

varna-Ssrama-dharma, 4, 16, 70 ; 
presents a synthesis of Aryan 
and Vratya cultures, 102; karma- 
vSda, central doctrine of, 147 ; 
King-Furohita partnership, a 
leading feature of, thus pointing 
to its concordat origin, 163-154 ; 
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Deussen's eulogy of, 155 ; com¬ 
pounding of varna and fierama 
into a coherent scheme in the 
PurSnas and Dharma Sutras, 161; 
Kr»na (contrary to the spirit of 
his tribe) champion of, 178,179, 
210-211; spread and consolida¬ 
tion of, through Krftna’fl deifica¬ 
tion after his death, 211; Krsna 
characterised as upholder of, in 
the PurSnas, 211n. 

varna - sankara - anuloma -pratiloma 
theory of the origin of castes, 
76-77. 150-152, 152n; Sutas, MiSga- 
dhas and Videhas shown in it as 
issue of pratiloma (mixed) union, 
whilst the Ni?^a*s origin is 
shown as anuloma, 76, 89 ; mixed 
unions traced by Manu to Vena, 
21n ; Vayu Purana’s difficulty to 
reconcile varna sankara origin of 
the Suta with his Brahmanya, 76, 
77. 

Varuna, 30, 62, 63 ; one-time ruler of 
tha Vedio Pantheon, 63 ; over¬ 
shadowed in the environment of 
the Paiichanad by India, 63; 
mild but shortlived resuscitation 
of, in the Eastern Vratya environ¬ 
ment, 63, 66-69 ; mantra of, used 
for consecrating India for ruler- 
ship of heaven, 61n, 63n ; failure 
to take his leave before consecra¬ 
tion of the Daiva Vrstyas for 
the Sixtyone-day Vratya Sattra 
and consequence thereof, 66, 
67. 

Vasi>^tha of the PurSnas, Brahman 
myth, 182-183, 192. 

Vasudeva, Kr?na and Sisupala both 
claim to be, 204. 


Vasundhara, Prthivi of Pfthu is, 22, 
26, 62 ; identified with Eka- 

Vratya’s Prthivi or Bhumi, 59-62. 
See PrthivT. 

Vayu, mythical fatherhood of BhTma, 
186. 

Vayu Purtina, 22, 36-37, 65n, 66n, 
202n; of BrShman authorship, 
inspite of Lomahar?ana being put 
forward as putative narrator, 73 ; 
Lomahar^aria-Baladeva legend 
why not narrated in, 79; its 
glorification of Lomhar?ana, 126; 
attempt to reconcile yajftio origin 
of the Suta with his being a 
varna-sankara and with his 
Brahmanya, 75-79 ; denies Sutas* 
adhiksra in the Vedas, 78n ; com¬ 
mon genealogical tree for all 
ruling houses of Indo-Aryan 
India in, and the significance 
thereof, 81 ; on the distinction 
between Smrti and Sruti, lOOn ; 
complains against the Bedaction 
as the source of &ikhavibheda, 
118-122 ; picture of the “Redac¬ 
tion-Renascence” to be had from 
it, 121 I76n ; on the origin of 
pr.lyaHchitta for ritual faults, 
164n ; Kr?na characterised in, as 
upholder of varna-ftarama-dharma, 
211n. 

Vedanta, Vratya origin of, 29, 51-52, 
55, 145,168; promotion of Eastern 
RSjanya Upanijadio speculation 
to the rank of, under Royal 
patronage, 51-52. See Upanijad 
VedSnta and Upani^ads. 

Vedanta Darsana’s relations with 
Upani?ad VedSnta, 142-143. 

Vedas, 5, 70, see X (100-122), ISO, 
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130n, 162-165. See Atharva Veda, 
Trayl. 

Vedic Aryan bases, gods and institu¬ 
tions, subordinated to Upani^adio 
bases, Upanijad Brahman and 
to the brahmavid, 47-48, 50 ; as 
illustrated from the Chh^indogya 
Aranyaka Upani^ad, 128-129, 
167-168. See Vedanta ; used for 
“rishifying” peoples* grhya cus¬ 
toms in the East and West, 48, 
113,115. 

Vedio Aryan gods. See “gods’*; 
Pantheon. 

Vedio Aryan svarga. See “svarga**, 

Vedio Aryans, their original home 
and date of entry into India, 
244. 247. 

Vedic schools (sakhis), 46,,46n. See 
“sukha-vibheda**. 

Vena, par excellence the refractory 
Aryan via chieftain, 20, 20n; 
comes to be the legendary 
Brahman eyesore. 21n, 184 ; 

Kr?na*s ideal of imperial gover¬ 
nance, how differs from the 
despotism affected by, 212. 

Vena-Pvthu legend. See Prthu- 
Vainya legend, 

Venl-sanihara oath. See DraupadT. 

VichitravTrya (Mahabhurata), King 
of Kuru, continuation of his line 
by niyoga, 181-186. 

Videgha-Mathava, his achievements 
on the hither and farther side 
of the SadanTra, 98-99, 170-173, 
238-240; not a predecessor or 
ancestor of Janaka, 175n, 240. 

Videgha-Mftthava legend, 41n, 60 ; 
does not bear out eastward, mass 
emigration (of Aryans) theory of 


Weber, 98, 170-172, 230-240 ; 

proves advent in the Middle East 
of isolated Aryan colonies, 116, 
172-173, 239-240 ; analysis and 
interpretation of, 190-173, Appen¬ 
dix B § 4, 238-240. 

Videha, 19, 23, 39, 171, 240 ; part of 
Vratya country, GO ; not a coun¬ 
try of Aryan visas, 175n ; spoken 
of as Upanifad country, 240. 

Videhas, brahmabandhus like M^ga- 
dhas, 88. and ranked like them 
as pratiloma-varna Sankaras, 89, 
Appendix B § 4, 239. 

vidyjXs, Chhandogya Aranyaka cons¬ 
pectus of, 130n. 

Vikaraa ( Mahubharata ), the che¬ 
valier Dhartarastra, his noble 
stand on behalf of Draupadi in 
the Assembly Hall of the Karus 
after the dice-game, 206- 206n, 

village-communities, modern Indian, 
Aryan visas not more complex 
than, 17. 

Vindhya Hills, abode of Mlechchha 
subjects of Prthu, 21,31; boundary 
of Prthu’s empire, 23. 

vipatha. 7, 15, 45. 59, 59n, 71, 90, 
Appendix B, 219, 220, 221-222, 
224. 

viraj (dominion ? Earth ?), 50 ; milk¬ 
ing of, by Pt’thu Vainya, 26, 32 ; 
of Eka-Vratya extending to ocean, 
52, 59. 

vTras, Siita one of the, 71, 85, 

ViraU, King of Matsya, 178 ; his 
royalty of Eastern tvpe, though 
rich chiefly in go-dhana, 178-179 ; 
his court, a “wonder-world** as 
depicted in the Virftta Parva, 
209. 
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VirftU Parva, far too amply over¬ 
laid with poetry for historical 
analysis, 208-209, 208n. 

vis. See Aryan vis. 

Vijnu, VriStya god admitted under 
Aryan name into the Vedio 
Pantheon, 64-65 ; one of the 
Trinity to bo merged into the 
Upanijadic Atman-Brahman, 65 ; 
put forward as sthapati at the 
Maruts* VriUyastoma, in Baudha- 
yana, 92, 93. 

Visnu Puriina, 74n, 213. 

Visvamitra of the Puriinas, a 
Brahman myth, 182-183, 192. 

VratTnas. 7, 8, 34n, 236 ; wrongly 
assumed identity of, with Vratyas, 
45, 46n. 

“vratya’*, evil connotation of the 
term, nonexistent originally, and 
of late growth, 44n ; honorific use 
of the term in the Upanit'ads, 
44n ; not identical in sense with 
“vratma**, 45, 46n. 

Vratya origin of Buddhism, 141,148n. 

Vratyas, who were converted, not 
Aryans necessarily, by race, 
language or complexion, 6, 17-18, 
Appendix B § 1, 217-218, 220 ; 
largest Vratya accession into 
Aryanism by Vrityastoma from 
the non-Aryan East, 12-16, 39-40; 
how the primitive Aryan visas of 
the Punjab came to be regarded 
as, 40, 41n ; of Kuru-Piifichsla, 
converted to Aryanism, under 
Neo-Aryan impetus from the 
Vratya Empire of the East, 94-95. 

Vratya Book, 5, 15, 22, 26. 27, 39. 
44-52 ; conjectured authorship of, 
by Brahman Purohita of the Eka- 


Vratya, 42, 44 ; analysis of, 44-52; 
presence of, in the AV, accounted 
for. Sec. VI, 44-52, 85 ; Magadha, 
mention of, in, not intended for 
disparagement, 87; misinterpreta¬ 
tion of reference in, to Magadha 
and Pumpchall, the reason for 
parts assigned to him at Vritya- 
stoma rituals in Sutra works, 90, 
222 . 

Vratya Brahmans. See Brahmans of 
Vraty aland. 

Vratya-Brahman Concordat. See 
Brahman Vratya (Rfijanya) Con¬ 
cordat ; also King-Purohita glori¬ 
fication and partnership. 

Vratya common folk, uneducated, 
docile and superstitious, 29, 30, 
34, 57 ; divided into castes, see 
“castes”. 

VrsUya countries, Aryanisation of, 
39-40, 114n, 116, 117; Aryans 
sojourning in, how came to 
require expiation, and for what 
sins, 66n. See also Appendix 
B § 2(d), 231. 

Vratya customs, “rishified” and 
collected after “rishification” in 
the AV, mainly for use by Aryan 
Brahmans officiating as priests 
for Aryanised Vratyas, 84, 96, 
107-116. 

Vratya-dhana, 7, 91; passing on 
of sins with, to receivers of, 45, 
95n ; for texts and further com¬ 
ments bearing on, see Appendix 
B, 219 220, 221-222, 224, 225, 226, 
22^, 230, 231-232. 

Vratya Empire of the East, 16, 19 ; 
its population, 27-52, 59-62; a 
generalised picture of, 100-102; an 
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agrioultural polity firmly rooted 
in the soil and monarohically 
governed* 102n; caste in, see 
♦‘caste**. 

VrStyaganas, subjects of the Con¬ 
version Vratyastoma, group 
implication thereof, 92n; charao- 
teristios of, 13. See, for texts, 
Appendix B, 217, 220, 221, 224. 

VrStya gods, 22, 30, 46n, 47, 62; 
admission of, into the Vedic 
Pantheon by Vrfltyastom except 
in the oases of the Trinity, and 
also of the Trinity, 64-65, 64n. 
65n ; how the latter came to have 
Aryan designations, 64, 65. 

Vrfttya institutions and specialities : 
agriculture, sec “kr?i’*. 
armies, q. v, 
arts and industries, q. v. 
fierama, q, v. 
assemblies, q, v. 

Asvamedha, q. v. 
caste, q. v. 
dancers, q. v. 

demonology. See Vrltya gods, 
expiatory ceremonies. See 
“prayaschittiini’*. 
fevers and other maladies. See 
“diseases”, 
gamblers, q. v. 
ghosts, q. V. 
gods. See Vratya gods, 
hetaera. See “pumrchali”. 
imperialism, q. v. 
industries. See “arts and 
industries**, 
karma-vftda, q. v. 

Kingship by divine right. See 
“monarch}^**, 
mercantile traffic, q. v. 


monarchy, q, v. 
ohkSra, q, v. 
prffyasohittsni, q.v. 
priesthood. See *'Brahmans of 
VrStya land**. 

provinces and townships. See 
“political circumscriptions**. 
pumschalT, q. v. 

PurSnas, q, v, 

Purohita, q. v. 

RajakarmJini, q, v. 

Rsjasuya, q. v. 

roads. See “mercantile traffic**. 
Royal cermonies. See 
“rajakrmSnl”, 

Royal sagas. See Puranas. 
Royalty. See “monarchy**, 
singers, q. v. 

sins and expiation. See “prSyaa- 
chittani**. 
snakes, q. v. 

sovereignty. See “monarchy”, 
spells. See “spells and incanta¬ 
tions.** 

superstitions, q. v. 
tiger, q. v. 

townships. See “political circum¬ 
scriptions’*. 

Upani?ad Vedanta, q. v. 
witchcraft, q. v. 

Vratya Middle East. See Madhya- 
desa. 

VrtXtya Rftjanyas, high culture of, 
29-30; attitude towards the 
superstitions of VrStya common 
folk, 30n; possibly immigrants, 31; 
originators of the Upaui^ad 
Veditnta, 51-52 54-56; and teachers 
thereof to Brahman pupils, 42, 
51-52, 87n, 121-122 ; 146-147, 167, 
174-176 ; a self coataiped caste, 
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55-56 ; and men of pleasure, 87 ; 
rapid displaoement by Brahmans 
as teachers of Upani?ad Vedanta, 
122, 147-148 ; and Buddhism, 

148n. See “rajanyabandhu’*. 

Vriityastoma, Daiva. See Sixtyone- 
Day Vratya Sattra. 

Vratyastoma(s), progressive obso¬ 
lescence of, 8, 9a, 93, and 
by becoming common svarga- 
kama rites, 92, as transformed 
by Apastamba, 231-232, and by 
Sankhayana, 234 ; had become 
totally obsolete before Sutra- 
Works, 226, 229, 230, 237. 

See “Conversion Vratyastoma**; 
“Excommunicate - regeneration 
Vratyastoma ; “Savitrl - patita I 
Vrdtyastoma’*; for texts, see 
Appendix B § 1, 217-220, § 22,21, 

Vratyastoma mythologies, signifi¬ 
cance of, as reflecting a historico- 
political movement, 66-69; 
Panchavimsa texts on, 66 67; 
Baudhayana Sutras’ mishandling 
thereof, 66n, 92-93 ; ^aiikhayana 
account devoid of historical value, 
92; for other texts and additional 
comments, see Appendix B § 1, 
220, § 2, 223. 

Vratyastoma texts value of, as 
“fossils” 5, 93 ; for texts, see 
Appendix B § 1, § 2, 217-234. 

Vratya-vucha (or vSda), speaking 
of, no bar to conversion into 
Aryanism, 11-13 ; also Appendix 
B, 217-218, 22L 

Vratya world. See Vratya Empire 
of the East. 

Vrhftdaranyaka Upanisad, 85, 175, 
175n, 176; its enumeration of 


Indo-Aryau literature, 104, 184, 
124n« Pravfthana-Aruoi discourse 
on Karma-vftda in, 87n, 146-147, 
showing that teaching of Upani- 
aads to Brahman pupils ran in 
the former's family, 8^n ; testi¬ 
fies to the fact that Brahmans 
sat below and did homage to 
K^atriyas at Rijasuya, 114n, 115n. 

Vvhanniradlya Purina, Suta narrator 
of, 73n ; describes Lomahar^ana 
as though he was a Brfthman, 
74n ; Nirada figures as teacher, 
not pupil (as in the Chhandogya 
Upani^ad, 130n), of Sanat 
EumSra, 78n. 

Vrhaspati, brahmacharya of, 156 ; 
grhapati or brahman priest at 
Yajiias of Devas, 235. 

Vr«ni-ysdavas. See Yadavas. 

vyihrti, Upanijads* play on, 166, 
168. 

Vyasa. See Krsna - Dvaipayana 
Vylsa. 

Wahreit und Dichtung, in the Vratya 
Book, 42. 

war-lords, Vedic Aryan chieftains, 
not annoinled Kings. See 
“monarchy”. 

Weber, assumption of, that con¬ 
verted Vratya must have been 
Aryan by race, 13 ; on the sup¬ 
posed mass-emigration eastward 
from Aryan visas, 40, 98, 172-173, 
239 ; on the proved Eastern shift 
of Aryanism, 41n, 120 ; on the 
Suta, 71; on the Vratyastoma 
references to the Magadha, 88 ; 
on the Vrfttya-MSgadha PumS- 
ohall association, 88. 

Whitney, on the Suta, 71, 
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widow, immolation of, on the funeral 
pyre of husband, could not have 
attained currency at the time 
of the DraupadI Saga, 189. 
widow, marriage of, condemned 
and characteristically ascribed to 
Vena in the Manu Samhita, 21 n. 
witchcraft, prevalence in Vrfftyaland 
of, 29. 30, 32. 34, 62, 110-111,164. 
164n. 

writing material, when Indo-Aryan 
literature took written expression, 
205 ; whence derived, 140. 
written “srauta” literature, condition 
which transformed oral “srauta** 
to, 105 ; extant Puranas written 
from the outset, 139 ; Brahmana 
Books and Siltra works also 
written from the outset, 139. 
Yadava confederacy, historicity of, 
57, 179 ; typical of Vedic Aryan 
vis polity, 19, 176, 210; 

typically hostile attitude towards 
Brahmans, 179; Jarasandha*s 
futile attempts to break up, 
177-178 ; Kr?na*s captainship 
thereof, 177 178 ; no royalty in, 
176 ; failure of Jarasandha to 
make Kansa King of Surasena, 
176; lack of sympathy for, 
from Euru, Pinch>ila, Matsya 
and other Easten royal houses, 
178 ; dissolution through internal 
feud, 210. 

Yajfias, vaitanic, prohibition by 
Vena of. 20; absence of, in Vratya 


land, 30, 34; in the Paficha- 
manavas, 62; College of Brahmans 
necessary for, 34, 108, 116 ; 

mutilation of, see Redaction- 
mutilation; spread of, to Madhya- 
desa, see Videgha Mathava 
legend. 

Yajfiavalkya, 162n; at Janaka’s 
Upanijad soirees, 147 ; a great 
figure of the Redaction-Renas¬ 
cence, as a “Redactor** and as 
the first of Brahman Upani?ad 
doctors, I75n. 

Yajurs, 49, 119, 128, 134, 167. 

YajurVeda, 119; Atharvanic deposits 
in, 134-135 ; See T^ittiriya Sam- 
hita ; MaitrayanT SamhitsI; Vsja- 
saneyl Sarphita. 

Yama, mythical fatherhood of 
Yudhi^thira, 186. 

Yoga, evaluation of, 143-144; use and 
abuse of, 143 ; makes Upani?ad 
religion dynamic, 14i. 

Yoga-Siltras and Upani.^ad Vedatna, 
142-144, 

Yudhi^thira, 179; natural craving of, 
for Rajasiiya consecration, 200- 
201 ; disastrous issue of his 
Rajasiiya, 204 ; at the dice-game 
and after, 205 208 ; his persona¬ 
tion in Virata*s Court as Kanka 
Vailghrapadya, see Vaiaghra- 
padya, Kafika. 

Xanaduesque finale of the Vrr»tya 
Book, 49. 
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13 18 authropometric anthropometric 


15 11 

25 1 

42 29 

52 20 

66 fn. Is. 5 I 

82 15 

91 fn., 1. 5. 

102 fn., i. 9. 

115 5 

142 9 

143 13 
31 

144 22 

145 7 

149 17 

150 22 

164 fn., I. 6. 

168 16 

„ 18 

169 3 

201 11 

204 13 
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